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STROKE THE FIRST. 



THE FORTUNE OF THE SEA. 



Moonlight, tlie type of peace, was 
looking down from heaven upon the close 
of a wild war of wind and waves. She 
was an old moon : though she was high in 
the sky, the thinnest of gray lines in the far 
east warned the rehellions elements that 
they had not much time left to smooth 
themselves into a fitting smile of welcome 
for the sun. Already the wind had sunk 
into the dead silence that so often follows- 
a more than usually furious gale ; and the 
silver road of the moon was unbroken 
save by a few black hollows here and 
there. But the waves were still heaving 
and swelling against the huge wall of 
rock with a thundering force that out- 
lasted the strength of the wind that had 
called them into fury. 

It was one of those scenes where ISTa- 
ture is all in all — where the deepest hu- 
man interest is like a blot and an intru- 
sion. N"one was likely to intrude. All 
who had the ill-fortune to be at sea that 
night were keeping off as far as they 
could from that perilous lee -shore ; none 
who were safe on shore were likely to be 
wandering about in such a place and at 
such an hour. And yet here, upon the 
very edge of a narrow shelf of rocks at 
the foot of the cliff, barely, if at all, be- 
yond the bite of the still hungry waves, 
lay a man — as soundly and serenely 



asleep as if on the softest, driest, and 
safest bed in all the world. 

He lay with his head to the cliff and 
his feet to the sea, making a pillow of 
one outstretched arm, and in the dream- 
less abandonment to sleep of a tired child. 
Happily for him, the tide was on the ebb, 
or he must inevitably have been washed 
away to awake again in Merland. As it 
was, every third wave swept half over 
him, and he was being soaked with the 
spray. But this had no more effect upon 
him than the white moonlight upon his 
face, or the deep thunder round him. So 
utterly he slept that, like every-day peo- 
ple in every-day bedchambers, he missed 
the most glorious thing that is to be 
seen by man's eyes — ^the rising of the 
sun. 

He did not see the change of the thin, 
gray line into a river of rose and amber, 
then into a rainbow lake, and then at 
last into an ocean of fire and gold. The 
sky was high and blue, the white day- 
clouds had gathered together, and the sea 
scarcely even so much as rippled at his 
feet, when this inveterate sluggard gave 
a roll and a stretch, sat up, and rubbed 
his eyes. But it did not take him long 
to wake in the morning air of that mag- 
nificent bedchamber. He was on his feet 
at a bound; and, for one moxaftj^^^ 
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looked over the sea as if searching for 
memory. Then he said, half alond : 

" I'd better go and commit a murder 
right off. I'd sooner be pnnished for 
something than nothing — and it's quite 
clear I'm born to be hanged." 

It was a strange good-morning to the 
beautiful worl4 in which he woke ; but 
it was much more clear that, if his -view 
was right, the hangman would have a sub- 
ject to be proud of. Not indeed in the 
matter of rank or brains; to judge from 
his clothes, or rather from the remnants 
of them, he was no higher than the com- 
mon sailor; from his choice of a bed, 
something lower than a madman. He 
was bare-headed, bare-necked, bare-chest- 
ed, bare-footed, bare-armed: his only 
apology for clothes was an old blue sea- 
shirt and a pair of canvas trousers, a good 
deal the worse for wear, and, of course, 
soaked through and through. But his 
bare neck and open chest were as full and 
deep, and almost as fair, as those of a 
marble Hercules ; his naked arms looked 
like iron and his wrists like steel His 
hands were knotted and discolored with 
hard work ; but his feet were small and 
fine, and rose at the instep in the way that 
is supposed by those who are thus distin- 
guished to denote something called breed. 
His head, covered only with a wet profu- 
sion of short brown curls, was set in the 
way that certainly does denote sti^ngth of 
body, at any rate ; and his handsome, sin- 
gularly regular features told of frankness, 
energy, and good-humor, if of little else 
that is considered more intellectual. They 
did not contradict his situation by declar- 
ing him a wise man, but, as openly as 
features can, they marked him an honest 
one. His gray eyes were the best of 
them; they looked out with marvelous 
quickness and keenness from an originally 
fair face that had been burned into one 
indiscriminate red by sun, wind, and 
water, who are kind only to the brown. 
He might be as much as forty years old ; 
but it is impossible to describe him as 
other than one whose full youth is still 



upon him. Strong as he was, his air of 
readiness and alertness was even more 
noticeable than his chest and arms. One 
might be sure that if it came to fighting 
the attack would be on his side, and the 
endurance into the bargain. In a word, 
wise or not wise, he looked as fine a fel- 
low as ever was bom — to be hanged or 
otherwise. Nothing is quite so stupid as 
to reckon age by years. It would be as 
sensible as to count days by hours, instead 
of by what happens in them. 

"It's all down with the Mary Ann," 
he rumijlated, as he leaned against the 
cliff and once more looked out to sea. 
" Every timber of her. It's a cruel shame 
— and of course I'm not down with her. 
My confounded good luck again. It's no 
good my trying to sink, when I've got 
that confounded good luck of mine tied to 
me like corks and bladdera Three-and- 
twenty poor fellows, with wives, and chil- 
dren, and sweethearts, all at the bottom 
of the sea, and nobody's saved except the 
only vagabond who's nothing to nobody, 
and never will be. It's a cruel shame — 
the only one that's saved is the only one 
that ought to be drowned. I've half a 
mind to pitch myself into the water and go 
after them — ^perhaps I should get rid of my 
confounded good luck then. 'T would be 
the only way. It's wonderful how luck 
does dog some men, to be sure. There's 
some that can't think of water without be- 
ing drowned : and here am I, wrecked in 
the most awful black storm that ever was 
seen, and as high and dry as if I'd never 
been to sea. I must have swum ashoro 
in my sleep, somehow — ^it would be just 
like me. I do feel as if I'd been asleep, 
somehow — and it wasn't a fine day like 
this the Mary Ann went down in — and 
seventeen years of my life with her. 
By the Lord Harry, it's rare good luck I 
didn't write to say I was coming home ! 
It makes one creep to think of. And it's 
rare good luck I took my passage in the 
Mary Ann, poor soul, and not in one of 
the liners — ^if she*d gone down, my name 
would have been in all the papers, and 
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there'd have been the deuce to pay. And 
it's the deuce's very own luck that I'm 
in this boat, and no other man I If any- 
body else had to think of those three-and- 
twenty poor fellows, and two or three 
score wives, and sweethearts, and chil- 
dren, and fathers, and mothers, he'd break 
his heart where I stand: and if he'd lost 
everything in the world, everything he'd 
been working seventeen years for, like a 
slave — ^hope, and home, and the money 
that gives them — ^he'd cut his throat: 
leastways if he hadn't lost his very knife, 
like I've done. It's rare good luck it's hap- 
pened to a thick-hearted, thick-skinned, 
thick-headed, rough and tumble fellow, 
like me. It's not many men, by the time 
they're two-and-forty, have made a for- 
tune to lose ; I needn't care, not I, ex- 
cept for poor Knapp, and that poor drunk- 
en fellow of a skipper, and the rest of the 
poor fellows — I can begin again. A fel- 
low don't deserve to have luck if he don't 
trust to it — ^and it isn't likely I've escaped 
drowning for nothing. Well, it « a bit 
hard — ^but it's lucky I'm but forty-two 
instead of seventy— that would have been 
pretty bad luck, if you please. I'm un- 
common hungry — ^yes, you big, lying, 
crawling, cringing monster, licking my 
feet there, and smiling at me as if you 
hadn't swallowed a brig and three-and- 
twenty poor souls last night at one black 
mouthful — ^I am : I'm as hungry as you. 
And that means — where am I ? Not on a 
desert island, I suppose? No— that would 
be too rare a bit of good luck, even for 



>? 



me. 

Hunger, after having tossed about in 
Death's jaws, spoke well for his constitu- 
tion, and not otherwise for his heart: 
after all, a healthy man must grow hun- 
gry, whether others live or die. But it 
was plain he could not breakfast on rocks, 
sea-weed, and sea-water. If he were on 
a desert island, of course he was right 
enough, for in that case he was in a place 
where nobody was ever known to want a 
meal. In a civilized country, of course, 
he might be much less secure of a break- 



fast : though even so, he thought, ^' It's 
lucky I'm a shipwrecked sailor — if I'd 
saved my own clothes in the scramble, 
I'm afraid breakfast for nothing would 
have been a difficult thing to find." He 
plunged his hands to the bottom of his 
canvas pockets. " Whoever owned these 
pockets hadn't much luck, I'm afraid," he 
thought, as he took out — ^nothing. "It's 
a queer thing, but I feel somehow as if 
I'd been standing on this very slice of 
rock before. It smells uncommonly of 
the old place — and yet it can't be: we 
were leagues away. Well, I suppose be- 
ing played shuttlecock with by the big 
waves for a few hundred years does puz- 
zle a man's brains a bit — ^I must see what's 
beyond that corner. Poor mothS I It's 
lucky she knows nothing of my coming 
home — and Esther — well, all that's gone. 
It's lucky they've got the chance to think 
me dead, now that I can't go back to 
them without worse shame than the 
old." 

The spot where he stood was, as I have 
said, a narrow ledge of rock at the foot 
of a high, apparently perpendicular line 
of cliffs, forming an unbroken wall to the 
left and ending in a projecting reef to the 
right hand. There are himdreds of simi- 
lar coast-views everywhere: the spot 
would have been familiar to every sea- 
faring traveler without the dream-like 
condition of hunger, exhaustion, and es- 
caped peril. The tide was now low 
enough for him to reach the reef with 
ease ; he scrambled along to the farthest 
point, so that he might take a full view of 
the shore. 

Still to the south ran the wall of cliffs : 
but the reef proved to be the point where 
the coast ran back into a broad bay, here- 
tofore hidden, to which the natural sea- 
wall ran down by a series of steep ter- 
races that ended in a line of f urzy dunes 
above high- water mark and in a flat, hard, 
sandy shore below. He saw all this at a 
glance, and he saw something more — 

Bathing-machines I He was in an isl- 
and after all — and it was England. 
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In front of the wooden boxes were 
half a dozen bine figures, ankle-deep in 
the water, and jerking themselves up and 
down. Behind were some children with 
spades and some girls with long manes — 
it was a joke almost too orael even for 
ITatnre that the self-same winds and waves 
which had sunk a ship, and drowned men, 
and made widows and orphans but a few 
hours ago, should be amusing themselves 
by washing young ladies' toes and drying 
their back hair. The shipwrecked man 
himself, though by no means looking as 
if given to sentiment, felt a jar in coming 
straight from the solitude of the rocks, 
with their midnight memories, into such 
a common daylight scene. He had been 
so near death as to be almost a visitor 
from another world. But, where there 
are bathing-machines, there is sure to be 
breakfast, and where there are people 
able to pay for their own there ought to 
be many willing to pay for a shipwrecked 
sailor's. He looked from the bathers to 
. the town, that started from the dunes and 
ran for some distance round the middle 
of the bay. 

It was a common-looking, vulgar lit- 
tle town enough, likely to be familiar to 
every Englishman who has seen the sea 
— or, I will rather say, the sea-side, which 
is to the sea what a gentlemanly man is 
to a gentleman. Its main features, as 
seen from the end of the reelj were a 
a line of partly-finished lodging-houses, 
a large new hotel, a small old inn, a 
stone pier, a wooden pier, an esplanade, 
and three donkeys. There was nothing, 
in that ugly town by the sandy shore, to 
excite a single emotion in the breast of 
any mortal man beyond a desire to run 
away. But the shipwrecked sailor sud- 
denly turned pale and almost trembled. 

" Whitbeach I " he exclaimed aloud — 
" no wonder the Mary Ann went down 
in a black fog off Deadman's N"oseI — 
'Twas rare good luck with a vengeance 
she didn't go to shreds an hour before 1 " 

His hawk's eyes were on the small 
old inn, over which they were loAg- 



sighted enough to read "The Fenning 
Arms." For a full minute his resolute 
bearing left him— one foot seemed eager 
to go toward the town; the other re- 
fused to follow. 

*' And no wonder I felt home-like on 
the rocks — no wonder I slept there with- 
out dreaming I Yes — it's Whitbeach, 
sure enough : no mistake there. Though 
there's more houses — and two inns — and 
the folk didn't use to bathe by machinery 
— and there's more donkeys : there were 
but two in my time : old Cobble's Ned, 
and me. But there's not two places with 
that common, nor two with Flagstaff 
Hill, nor two with the Fenning Arms — 
nor two— No : there's some things a man 
can't do I " he went on, coming to a full 
atand. " I can starve — God knows, I've 
done it : I can slave for seven years more 
— I've done it for seventeen: I can let 
them all think I'm dead — most like they 
do : but I can't go home now. It's bad 
enough to have lost seventeen years for 
nothing; but that's better than to have 
lost them only to come back like a bad 
penny to shame them instead of bringing 
them what I've been living to bring them 
— I know what would be said of me, and 
I couldn't prove it a lie. I know what I 
should say if I was one of the neighbors : 
'There's that black sheep come back to 
sponge on the old woman as soon as he's 
got sick of the husks and the swine : 
more fool she to kill the fatted calf for a 
prodigal of forty-two 1' A fine story 
they'd think it when I told them I should 
be a rich man if all my fortune wasn't at 
the bottom of the seal And that I could 
prove it if my three-and-twenty witnesses 
weren't all drowned! I rather think 
they'd call that story a lie — and small 
blame to them. It won't do for a black 
sheep to say he's turned white— he must 
show his wool: and my wool's in the 
Mary Ann. And my mother would kill 
the fatted calf, bless her 1 — and starve : 
and she'd believe me as much as the 
neighbors. And Esther — no : I'll starve 
myself sooner. I won't go near them — " 
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His eyes rested upon a comer of the 
sand-dunes where a cottage, by no means 
in keeping with the brand-new town, 
stood at the foot of the slope up to Flag- 
staff Hill. It was built of clay and shin- 
gle : and the chain that drew him toward 
it was almost visible in his look, as his 
heart seemed to follow his eyes. 

" And that's the place I should shame, 
like an ungrateful blackguard, if I begged 
for a drink of water there — some one 
might know me. I'll go back to make 
them proud of the black sheep yet, or 
not at all. There are some things a man 
can't do, if he's a man — there's one of 
them. By the lord Harry — ^it's rare good 
luck I'm not one of your soft-hearted 
ones — I should get a basin of porridge 
and kill my mother with shame. And 
Esther. — No : I'll breakfast farther on. If 
I've a hard heart I've a hard stomach — 
and that's rare good luck, too." 

So the tired and hungry man, whom 
pride or some better feeling held from 
going to see his own mother after seven- 
teen years when thrown shipwrecked at 
her door, gathered his ragged shirt to- 
gether over his bare chest, scrambled 
from the reef to the beach, and, with 
downcast face, crept oijt of the way like 
a criminal, for fear of being recognized by 
any old acquaintance in his native town. 



But his road, whether by necessity or by 
some process of irresistible fascination, 
led him to the comer of the common 
where the cottage stood under the hill. 
His pace slackened, and he half paused. 
His fingers closed as if upon a fancied 
latch, and his heart flew in at the lattice 
— but he resolutely turned his head away, 
and then strode firmly on. 

" God bless them both I I'll get news 
of them at Roxton — and so shall they 
from me in good time. A fellow that 
can pass his mother's house like that is 
hard-hearted enough to make another 
fortune in no time — and then I'm the 
luckiest fellow alive." 

And he held up his head and tried to 
whistle a tune. The sun shone and the 
birds sang — ^they are men whom not even 
a hungry heart.^ nay, not even a hungry 
stomach, can make quite deaf and blind 
to the common happiness of the world. 
And so he passed out of sight along the 
high-road toward Roxton behind the 
Dunes, hungry, weary, penniless, friend- 
less, homeless, baffled, beaten, with but 
the worthless part of life saved from the 
wreck of hope and fortune, self-exiled, 
and — whistling. 

His tune was well meant : but I fear 
it was not in full harmony with the cho- 
rus of the birds. 



STROKE THE SECOND. 



JOHN MORRISON'S 'NATUS. 



I. 



Onoe upon a time, the still-rising wa- 
tering-place of Whitbeach-on-the-sea was 
a very different place from what it is 
now. That holds true of most places; 
but, in this case, once upon a time was 
not very long ago. There may be still an 
oldest inhabitant — ^it would be very unlike 
all other rising places if there is not — who 



remembers Whitbeach when it consist- 
ed entirely of cottages built of clay and 
shingle, with the sole exception of the 
Fenning Arms : where there were no 
lodgers, and no places to lodge them in 
if there had been ; when the railway had 
not come even so far as Roxton : when 
there was no gas, no bathing-machine, 
no pier, no church, and no jail — ^in short, 
when there was nothing but ma.cke.1:<^^.^ 
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and the few people wlio cauglit them, and 
occasionally something more profitable 
and more contraband. The place has 
marvelously improved. Scores of con- 
sumptive patients have brought half a 
dozen doctors to a place where nobody 
ever died but of accident or old age; 
hundreds of holiday idlers have turned a 
village of barely profitable toil and cheap 
fare into a town of idleness and high 
prices; lawyers have taught people to 
quarrel more decently, if less forgivingly, 
than with their fists, and the railway has 
brought them all. It used to be a sadly 
ugly place in that unadorned state of in- 
fancy, with its lumbering sea, its gulls^- 
nests, and its fiat sands innocent of a 
wooden spade, with nothing for a visitor 
to do but wander up and down and do 
nothing — it had not even a billiard-room. 
But now — what can be more picturesque 
than an hotel that pays — what more ex- 
quisitely beautiful than the strains of a 
brass-band heard amid the sheen of gas- 
light on the sea ? 

In those benighted old times, now 
happily trampled out of sight by the 
march of progress to the magical tune of 
the steam- whistle, there lived, in a cottage 
at the corner of the common, a fisherman 
named John Morrison. He was both poor 
and honest ; indeed, it was impossible for 
any inhabitant of Whitbeach to be other- 
wise, except in such petty ways as could 
afford no temptation to a hard-working 
man. But poor is a comparative word ; 
and John Morrison was not poor for a 
Whitbeach fisherman. He was part own- 
er of a boat, and an employer of others' 
labor as well as a prodigal of his own. 
But his sobriety and industry were not so 
much the sources of his comparative pros- 
perity as one important accident. He 
was distinguished from every married 
man in "Whitbeach by being the happy 
father of no sons and only one' little 

girl. 

But a man, however industrious, who 
depends for his bread-winning upon the 
chances and changes of wind and tide. 



cannot be at work every day and all day 
long : and he locked the very picture of 
that amphibious creature, the fisherman 
— ^the father of the sailor — as he sat one 
fine evening in the height of the mack- 
erel season at the door of his cottage, 
smoking a quiet clay-pipe with his friend 
and partner Peter Cobble. Peter was an 
older man, who worked as hard as he: 
but his shoulders were bent with the 
weight of five boys and seven girls, and 
had a humbler and less fiourishing look 
than his friend — ^Peter was the patriarch, 
but John was clearly the master. The 
Sally, the bread-winner of two men, two 
women, five boys, and eight girls, not to 
speak of others, was hauled ashore, but 
was ready to put out at the first sign of 
a silver ripple on the water. And she 
might lie there with the best conscience 
a boat ever had : for she, at any rate, had 
never carried a keg of unlawful brandy. 

The two mates smoked rather than 
talked, for they kept their best eye on 
the wind. 

" My opinion is," said Cobble, firmly 
but deferentially, " that we shall get out 
with the tide." 

"Ah! — most like we shall. I sha'n't 
be sorry, though, to see the last of the 
little lass—" 

" The last of her ? " 

"Ay I — I mean before she's tucked 
in and asleep, bless her I It isn't often 
I've had a whole day ashore on Esther's 
birthday." 

He usually called her Hetty : hut the 
full name had a fuU holiday flavor befit- 
ting the great day in John Morrison's 
year. 

" Her birthday — is it ? Ah, it's easy 
keeping count of birthdays and wedding- 
*days and burying-days, and Ohristmases, 
and such like, when there's but one. 
Bless you, I should be ashore every day 
in the year if I had to keep count of 
mine." 

" This is the sixth of 'em, in six years. 
'Twould take a parson, now, to reckon 
how many yours have had among 'em." 
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" I hope we'll take as many mackerel 
by to-morrow, that's all." 

" And 'tis wonderful how strong and 
clever the little lass grows — 'tis near a 
quarter of a pity she wasn't a boy — ^I 
should have liked once to have seen a 
young Jack Morrison aboard the Sally — 
but I've always took notice, Peter, that 
things come best as they happen. 'T would 
be a shame if my old woman in-doors there 
didn't leave a pattern." 

Peter did not give his usual ready 
assent to his friend's piece of optimism. 
The turn of the talk had set him the sum 
of comparing the advantages of twelve 
and one. 

" I wish she weren't so terribly fond 
of climbing, though," said her father, 
proudly. "One 'Id think her grand- 
mother was a gull — ^there's nothing too 
high for her. I'm glad I'm not often 
ashore — my heart would be down among 
my heels every blessed hour in the day. 
She can climb better than your littlest, 
Peter, boys as they are." 

" I should like to see my littlest climb- 
ing where they oughtn't — ^that's all," said 
Peter. " They'd pretty soon learn how 
rope's-end feels." 

"Ay, ay," said John Morrison, in- 
differently, caring little for systems of 
education that did not concern his one 
ewe-lamb. "Why, 'twas before she'd 
found out what legs are made for, and 
the very first time I ever took her up to 
the top of Flagstaff Hill she saw the ships 
sailing and everything down below look- 
ing no bigger than her own self— and 
says she, in her way, * Hetty do like to 
be high — she do like to be large.' Look 
at that, now — ^her thinking everything 
but a box of toys for her to play with." 

"She'll find it something else than 
playthings when she's a bit bigger. I'll 
tell you what, John, what with the squire 
that's never at Millwood, and the mack- 
erel with no market for 'em to speak of, 
it's my opinion these are cruel hard times 
for a man with twelve — ^it's all very well 
for you." 



*^ I find the times pretty much what a 
man makes 'em. Things come best as 
they happen. If one's a good thing, 
twelve's twelve good things, and there's 
where you are. And the squire's got 
none at all — ^for a brother's child can't be 
counted like a man's own." 

"It makes me sick, the fuss some 
people do make over a one chicken," said 
Peter, growing rebellious. " I never say 
a word about mine — ^I'm used to 'em. 
N"ot meaning you, John Morrison — ^but 
there's the squire, that never spends a 
penny in the place, though if Whitbeaoh 
was made to catch fish, what was Mill- 
wood made for but to eat 'em? — ^there's 
the squire, I say, that might have had 
any number by now if them above had 
thought fit to give 'em — ^there's the squire, 
flying in the face of them above, and 
making ten times more fuss over a broth- 
er's child than if 'twas his own. Why, 
he aren't even English bom." 

"That don't matter much, as I can 
see. 'Twas a kind thing of Squire Pen- 
ning, anyway, to take up a brother's 
child that died poor, if he did marry a 
Frenchwoman, which I'm the last man to 
say a man ought to do that's English 
born." Be it remembered that John 
Morrison was at least half a sailor, and 
that the glory of Kelson had penetrated 
even to Whitbeach when he was a boy. 
"And if he's got fond of the little chap, 
Where's the harm ? 'Twould be hard to 
have none of one's own, but 'twould be 
harder to have none at all." 

" He might do what he liked," growled 
Pefcer, " if he'd think more of the fishing 
and the dogs it's going to. He may be a 
high, learned gentleman, but that don't 
help us Whitbeach fishers. No wonder 
the lads find a shoal of brandy better fun 
than a shoal of mackerel — and small 
blame to 'em. I don't know what I 
wouldn't do myself, if I were young." 

" I do, though," said John Morrison. 
"You wouldn't have been a sneak — and 
that's a smuggler. The Sally never did a 
thing to be ashamed of ^ axLd. ^^^^^^-t V^^, 
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Don't you let any of your lads go that 
way, Peter. — Halloa, mother! What's 
in the wind now ? Supper ? — You'll have 
a bit, Peter — ^I shouldn't wonder if we'd 
got something more than common to-day, 
Where's the little lass ? I must say good- 
night before th« tide turns." 

Mrs. Morrison was a stout, comely 
woman, with a face that was evidentiiy 
intended by Mature to wefur a pleasant 
smile. Little Esther Morrison was for- 
tunate in her father and mother — that 
was clear. And the smile was on her 
face when she came out: but it went 
away suddenly as she exclaimed : 

" She's not with you ! " 

Peter Cobble almost grinned at the 
look that passed between the husband and 
wife — he was accustomed to think, poor 
fellow, that the more and oftener chil- 
dren were out of sight the better, and he 
had never known anything worse come 
of such an event than a little quiet for 
himself, and a rather inconsistently, un- 
grateful scolding for the chUd. 

"When did you see her last? " asked 
John Morrison, in a voice of which he 
would have been ashamed had it trembled 
so much in a scene of real danger. 

" N'ot for an hour — she was out here 
playing with the children, as good as 
gold." 

John Morrison felt half relieved ; he 
was afraid she had run out alone, and 
he was quite aware that his partner 
thought him a fool. Perhaps he thought 
himself one when he felt the first reac- 
tion from his fear at the first hint of pos- 
sible danger to Hetty. 

"The pack of young rascals! " he be- 
gan, angrily. " A pretty time of day — " 

"A — ^hoy!" shouted a shrill Toice 
from some invisible distance. Peter 
made a trampet of his hands, and 
" A — ^hoy ! " he shouted back. It was 
the signal from the lad who sat on the 
hUl to watch, that he had seen the first 
distant ripple of a mackerel-shoal, and 
that the Sally was not to wait even till 
the tide turned. 



"Come along," said Peter. — "Good" 
night t'ye, Mrs. Morrison — ^it's my opin- 
ion we're in for a big hauL" 

But John Morrison felt a tug at his 
heart-strings — ^he could not carry even the 
most causeless anxiety for Hettj out to 
sea. He looked round and round him, 
and said at last : 

"I dare say I'm a fool, Peter, but yoa 
must put out without me. I can't go out 
till the little lass comes home. Ton be 
sole owner to-night, and take my share. 
I dare say she's right enough, but I can't 
go— I'll go down-shore and look for a 
sight of 'em, but don't you wait for me." 

"Blowed if I wouldn't sooner have 
twelve than one, after all! " said Peter. 
"Oome, mate — ^never you be afraid. If 
there's mischief, mine are in it, and we'll 
give 'em the rope's-end all round, when 
we get home. I'm going to take no man's 
share but my own, not I — and the Sally's 
not too full-handed — ^if 'twas running a 
cargo 'twould be another thing. — Halloa, 
you young rascals, what do you want ? " 
he said to two little girls, wh(T came run- 
ning up breathlessly. "Don't get in my 
way. Run home, and tell your mother 
we're going to be out to-night — and — " 

" Oh, please, father ! Oh, please, Mas- 
ter Morrison I " they cried out in a breath, 
"John Morrison's Hetty's all up Dead- 
man's Nose and can't get down again ! " 

Mrs. Morrison buried her face in her 
hands — her husband turned pale through 
his tanned skin and went off at a stride 
that turned to a heavy run. 

Peter Cobble threw a savage look at 
the Sally: but he followed John Mor- 
rison : growling "Rascals," and " Rope's- 
end." It was hard to miss the chance of 
a haul in those bad times : but he was not 
the man to desert his mate, even for the 
chance of a haul. 

When John Morrison reached the shelf 
of rock at the foot of the high and mas- 
sive cliff called Deadman's Nose, famous 
for wrecks and every sort of disaster, and 
stood among the little group of silent and 
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staring children, he saw what would have 
turned almost any man sick to see. The 
immense wall was rough-faced in fact, 
but it was so high and vast as to look, at 
a very short distance up, hare of the faint- 
est foothold for any creature hut a sea- 
bird. And there, upon this seemingly 
smooth surface, high out of reach, was 
Hetty, like a fly upon a wall, clinging to 
nothing that was visible. No doubt, like 
many an ambitious climber, who needs 
must dare the highest when he sees it, 
she had clambered so far that going high- 
er was hopeless and coming down impos- 
sible. Any but a child's unconscious 
brain must have given way long ago— 
the next moment, or the next, or the next 
at latest, must send her down, dead and 
mangled, at the very feet of her father — 
the father of only her. He might half 
break her fall — ^but if not — ^in three mo- 
ments he lived through three eternities. 
He dared not even shout to give ber the 
courage of his presence : she might turn 
her head: a whisper might bring her 
down. But even at the risk of her fall- 
ing without his arms to receive her, he 
must do something : it was impossible to 
stand there without an effort, however 
hopeless, to save her. 

He threw off his fisherman's boots, 
plunged into a pool, and drew himself 
out upon a higher ledge of the cliff that 
seemed to give the best chance of further 
foothold. He climbed a few feet higher, 
but he was no cragsman, and his feet were 
too large and his bulk too great to follow 
where the child had gone. Between him 
and her there still lay a distance along 
which a goat could scarcely have gone. 
Still he ventured : but only to fall back 
into the pool, from which he had to swim 
to the ledge again, white with despair. 

How long he stood there, in utter 
helplessness, to save his only child and 
waiting to see her suffer a sudden but 
cruel death at his feet and before his eyes, 
he could never tell. But old Peter Cob- 
ble, though himself almost paralyzed 
with anxiety, could not look with such 



utter absence of relief : and he suddenly 
saw something on the face of the cliff 
that was not "Hetty. 

By some sympathetic instinct John 
Morrison followed his eyes : and he also 
saw something moving downward that 
was not Hetty, nor even a sea-gull. For 
a moment he thought that agony had 
sent him mad — he seemed to see another 
child crawling toward Hetty down the 
seemingly pathless face of the rock : or 
was it the beginning of a miracle ? 

Had these honest Whitbeach fisher- 
men been the countrymen of Masaniello, 
they would have gone down on their 
knees before the undoubted vision of a 
child-angel sent down to help a fellow- 
chil*of earth in its need. They would 
have seen the halo, and have feared no 
more. But Peter Cobble only exclaimed : 

" Blowed if it aren't a boy ! " 

It — or he, if it was in truth nothing 
more — was far too high and too indistinct 
against the dark rock to make out its face 
or age, any more than the path down 
which it crept with such cautious rash- 
ness. Even John Morrison was obliged 
to give this new wonder a share in the 
desperate glance that he kept fixed on 
Hetty, as though he was holding her up 
with his eyes. Presently it became clewr 
that the boy was making for her : and at 
last he was so near her that Peter could 
compare their sizes. 

" A boy ! " he said; " Lord save us — 
it's naught but a child •" 

It was impossible, from where they 
stood, to gain more than a general view 
of what happened* There must have been 
sufficient hold for little feet and hands, 
however slight, and though invisible from 
below. The boy's head had not turned 
yet: he crept nearer and nearer to the 
little girl till they hung side by side, and 
clung close together for what felt like an 
hour. John Morrison could not have 
spoken then if he had dared : he eonld 
not breathe. 

Then Hetty herself began to move. 

The boy kept himself before her^'^v^ 
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his face to the clifiT, placing his feet, step 
by step— inch by inch it looked — ^where 
she was to place hers, and giving her one 
arm to hold by while he clutched the 
rock with the other. They were on the 
path that John Morrison had been nnable 
to reach : his heart began to swell pain- 
fully with the hope that she might yet be 
saved — that the miracle was not a dream. 
Once more he dashed into the pool, and 
went as high up as he could in order 
that he might receive her from the little 
hero or angel, whichever he might be. 

Presently they reached what seemed 
to be a climax in their passage : a point 
where it was obviously impossible that 
Hetty could pass without a spring. It 
was well for her father that he w%s at 
that moment busy in scrambling out of 
the pool. It was Peter and the children 
who saw the little there was to see — the 
boy let go the rock with both hands, and 
balanced himself so that Hetty could give 
one short leap from danger into safety 
between himself and the face of the rock, 
and that both his arms might be free to 
help her. Hetty sprang. And as she 
sprang Peter Cobble, though a stout- 
hearted fellow, shut his eyes. 

It was just as if the boy had made up 
his mind to be killed. He was just so 
balanced that he might save Hetty, but 
nothing more. And she did make the 
leap and was saved : and he was lying 
motionless a few yards from the feet of 
Peter— dead beyond all question. 

Poor John Morrison had no thought 
of joy in Hetty's life when he came back 
from the pool with her unharmed in his 
arms and saw at what a sacrifice she had 
been saved. The poor little fellow's body 
lay upon Peter's knee»T-the corpse of a 
hero who had begun life by throwing it 
away without a thought in order to save 
one who was nothing to him. The fish- 
erman felt a pang of worse than shame 
when he felt that this strange child had 
dared and done more for Hetty than her 
.own father — some other father or moth- 
er was doubtless left broken-hearted in 



order that he might have what now felt 
like a selfish joy. 

"Nothing was worth that," he said, 
hoarsely. 

"Ay," said Peter, "you're right 
there." 

" Take Hetty, Peter — ^give him to me. 
I'll carry him home. He mustn't be left 
here. Who is he ? Does nobody know ? " 

The children looked at one another 
— ^he was not one of them. And yet he 
was no gentleman's child : the raggedest 
there was not so ragged as he. And 
whatever his features might have to tell 
was hidden by their ghastly color of death 
and an expression of pain, pitiable beyond 
words to see in so young a child. 

" Tom Cobble," said John Morrison to 
Peter's eldest, " bring Dr. Redmond from 
Koxton — run all the way, if you want to 
earn half a crown. — Jenny — you're the 
least of a fool — see if there's ever a man 
or a woman that's lost a child coming 
down from the fiagstaff, and bring 'm to 
me. God help 'em, I ought to be in their 
shoes, whoever they be." 

Hetty, deposed from her accustomed 
place of heroine, was crying; but the 
more bitterly she cried, the less she was 
attended to. She felt herself neglected ; 
her father had no thought but for this 
strange child, and Peter Cobble, instead 
of leading her by the hand, dragged her 
by the collar of her dress — a temptation 
to shake her every now and then that he 
by no means resisted. But it was not 
likely that the birthday troubles of a lit- 
tle girl would be remembered when a 
shoal of mackerel was forgotten. 

" Here's your Hetty, Mrs. Morrison," 
said Peter, thrusting her at her mother 
when the sad procession reached the cot- 
tage. " If you want a good rope's-end, 
I'll lend you mine — as soon as I've done 
with it, ma'm. There's twelve '11 have 
it for supper to-night, as sure as their 
name's Cobble." 

Mrs. Morrison gave a cry of joy : the 
news had been carried by some sea-gull 
to the cottage, and it was Hetty whom 
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she had been looking to see carried home 
in her husband's arms. But even Hetty 
could not keep her mother's heart from 
going out wholly to the poor little dead 
boy. She would not treat him as if he 
were dead: such cruel injustice as that 
was too much for a woman to believe. 
She laid him npon her knees, tenderly 
opened his ragged clothes and looked for 
wounds, while her tears fell npon his 
pale face warmly, as heedless as the rest 
of Hetty's, who stood crying in the cor- 
ner and thinking of rope's-end. 

She could find no large open wounds, 
such as a heavy man must have received; 
but the shock, and perhaps a broken 
neck, were enough to account for death 
without wounds. Still the comparative 
absence of visible blood gave her the 
hope which it would not have given to a 
surgeon — ^the child's skin, of a delicate 
fairness in striking contrast to his ragged 
clothes, was scarcely stained. She had 
never seen a gentleman's child in all her 
life, but this ragged little fellow* was in 
make and complexion just what she 
would have fancied a gentleman's child to 
be. And in still greater contrast to his 
signs of poverty was something she 
found tied round his neck with a piece 
of common white tape — a ring that 
looked like gold, in which was set what 
she knew to be pearls. But of this she 
^ said nothing. 

At last — or was it only a fancy born 
of hope ? — the dead child's chest seemed 
to move. 

Ko doubt the full force of hope, com- 
bined with warm tears full of love and 
pity, should have strength enough to call 
back any innocent creature from the 
grave. Such strength it seemed to have 
now: the child not only breathed, but 
moved. 

** Thank God ! " she said, as she laid 
him on the bed. "If I'd only but one 
drop of brandy I " 

That was more wanted even than her 
tears : but even that was forthcoming. 

" Here, Mrs. Morrison," said a young 



man, a little shamefacedly, pulling a tin 
bottle from nnder his jacket. So do 
things hang together — if the revenue 
laws had not been broken, a child's life 
would not have been saved. John Mor- 
rison settled with his conscience by look- 
ing a little harder for the doctor : but he 
forgot for once to think of Sneak in con- 
nection with smuggler. 

The child gave a gasp, and opened his 
eyes — he smiled with wonderful bright- 
ness even in the middle of a spasm of 
pain. 

"Where's the little girl?" were the 
first words he lisped. " 'Tis 'are good 
luck I tumbled down the hill I " 

When Dr. Redmond from Roxton 
arrived at full gallop — for he was one of 
those practitioners who are never irom 
home when wanted, and yet always man- 
age to be everywhere in time — ^he found 
the child moaning and tossing with pain 
and fever, but with no necessarily fatal 
injuries, thanks to his feather weight and 
his soft young bones. If it was due to 
miracle that he had not been smashed to 
pieces on the spot, then a miracle had 
been performed: unless, indeed, inno- 
cence, courage, and self-devotion has, 
without any miracle, its unseen guardian. 
The doctor staid all night and came the 
next day, and many days; but he was 
the first to give the credit of the child's 
life to the nnwearied and insatiable grati- 
tude of Mrs. Morrison. She could not do 
too much for this strange child who had 
come from nowhere, if not from heaven, 
to save hers — for no broken-hearted 
mother, or any stranger whatever, had 
been seen or heard of on Flagstaff Hill 
above Deadman's Nose, or anywhere. 

"It's a strange business," said Dr. 
Redmond. " If it wasn't impossible, con- 
sidering what he's done, I should say he 
wasn't a year older than Hetty. And I've 
inquired all about — ^no child's missing any- 
where that I can hear. I'm sorry Squire 
Fenning's gone abroad — ^he could have 
kept inquiries goin^, "ELor^^^g^V^^'ei^'^^ 
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— you've made a wonderful cure, Mrs. 
Morrison : you and Dr. Nature between 
you. — Halloa, my little man — waking up, 
eh? That's the way to wake — with a 
smile. I wonder if you've got a name, 
eh? Here — I'll give you this orange if 
youVe got a name." 

" For-tu-na-tus ! " said the little fel- 
low, proudly. 

"A very fine name, indeed 1 Any 
other ? I'll give you two oranges if you've 
got two names." 

"I should like two oranges 1 Only 
I' ve got but one name. Only For-tu-na-tus 
—that's all." 

" But what's mother's name ? " 

" Mamma — only mamma." 

^'I knew he had a mamma, by the 
skin of him I " said Mrs. Morrison. What 
she ^emed to mean was, that only com- 
mon folk like herself have mothers — 
greater people have finer things. 

"And father?" asked Dr. Redmond, 
who liked common words for common 
things. " What's his name ? " 

Fortunatus looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. " I don't know. Who's he ? " 

"What papa's name?" asked Mrs. 
Morrison: 

" I don't know. I never heard tell of 
papa." 

"I see," said the doctor. "Where 
do you live at home, eh ? Can you tell — 
as you seem such a sharp little man ? " 

" Oh, I know 1 We live along the road, 
mamma and me — all out there." 

" But you live in a house, don't you ? " 

"Lots of houses — sometimes. We 
haven't been in a house a long time." 

" Now try and think, my little man. 
Where did you leave mamma? Was it 
far away from here ? " Where did mamma 
leave you ? was the question in his mind 
-r?he. thought he began to see where the 
land %. 

"A long way I Poor mamma-^^e 
was 80 tired I So she went to sleep — " 

"And you ran away from her, eh? 
Where did she go to sleep? At the top 
ofthehiU?" 



" She was so tired — she lied down and 
went fast asleep where the stones were, 
and the stinging nettles. And she told 
me not to stop by her, nor wake her, but 
run on, and p'r'aps she'd see me again — 
some day. She was going to sleep a long 
time, she said, and I wasn't to hurry, but 
to be good and p'r'aps I'd meet somebody 
who'd give me some dinner — we hadn't 
had dinner a long time. And I won't 
hurry, for I want her to sleep — ^poor 
mammal I hope nothing's woke her — 
don't let anybody wake her, please. And 
first she tied me on — where's mamma's 
ring? I must keep mamma's ring." 

Mrs. Morrison took the ring, and satis- 
fied him by placing the tape round his 
neck again. 

" And Where's the little girl ? I want 
to see the little girl. And you won't go 
and wake poor mamma^ will you, please? 
I'm going to be good, what she told me, 
and not hurry — I'll wait till she wakes 
and comes again, some day. And p'r'aps 
you'll give me some dinner, like she said? 
I'm hungry." 

Mrs. Morrison glanced meaningly at 
the doctor; she also thought she began 
to see how the land lay. That long sleep 
and the hurried legacy of the child to 
chance charity told another tale than of 
desertion. But the most cunning cross- 
examination could get nothing more out 
of this strange little fellow, who seemed 
to unite the ignorance and simplicity of 
a very little child with more than the 
nerve and courage of a grown man, and 
with more than a woman's patience under 
pain. That his name was Fortunatus, 
and that mamma had gone to sleep among 
the stones and stinging nettles, was all 
that could be learned of his past history. 

Dr. Redmond still believed in the de- 
sertion theory, and with good cause — 
there were plenty of stones and stinging 
nettles about Whitbeach, but a sleeping 
woman was found among none of them, 
though search was made high and low. 
But the most diligent search must come 
to an end at last ; and meanwhile there 
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was Fortunatus, growing hungrier and 
hungrier day by day. 

" Poor little chap ! " said the doctor, 
one day, who every now and then went 
a mile or two out of his way to call upon 
the Morrisons, until his patient was as 
strong as Hetty — " poor little chap ! It 
does seem hard that a bright, clean little 
fellow like that should have to go to the 
Boxton poorhouse. There's somebody in 
the world, he or she, that's got something 
to answer for." 

" Then there's one He that sha'n't," 
said John Morrison, who happened to be 
ashore and therefore at home, *^ and that 
He's named John Morrison. That little 
chap saved my Hetty: and there's old 
Peter Cobble there'll tell you I always 
wanted a boy. I ain't quite such a beast 
as to let a bit of a chUd chance a neck- 
break for me, and send him to Boxton 
poorhouse while I've got porridge enough 
for three — ^nor I ain't going to be such a 
fool as to give away what's been given 
me. He's tumbled down among us, and 
there he must bide. And the old woman 
aren't such a beast, neither." 

"Hml" said Peter Cobble. "The 
squire took up with a boy that was none 
of his own, and 'tis my opinion that 
ready-made families is a flying in the face 
of things. He ought to look after the 
fishing — that's what I say. — Mind you 
don't repent of flying in the face of 
things,* mate. I'll take him in a bit, if 
you like — it's different with me. One 
won't count among twelve, and rope's- 
end's good for boys." 

" I beg you'U know I'm his mother," 
said Mrs. Morrison. " Rubbish with your 
rope's-end! He saved Hetty, and his 
own mother's dead — that's enough for 
me. And if that's flying in the face of 
things, the more they're flew in the bet- 
ter. Anyway I'll fly in 'em." 

" The woman's not dead," said the 
doctor, who had earned his right to hold 
his opinion strongly by refusing his fees. 
" But you're a good woman, Mrs. Morri- 
son, all the same. I don't think you'll 
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repent of it, in spite of what Mr. Cobble 
may say." 

" I know I sha'n't, sir — and I don't 
care if I do." 



11. 

Whitbkaoh looked upon Millwood as 
its capital, though Millwood was only a 
single house, while Whitbeach, even in 
those far-off days, spoke of itself as a 
town. But then Millwood would have 
easily contained all the scattered cottages 
of Whitbeach put together. It was the 
family-seat of the Fennings — a county 
family that had been fixed at Millwood 
and had owned the whole parish in which 
Whitbeach was, legally speaking, only a 
hamlet, from time immemorial. And, as 
both house and fishing-hamlet, though 
some miles apart, stood in an unvisited 
corner of the county, they made up a lit- 
tle private kingdom by themselves, where 
the mackerel - fishers were the subjects 
and the Fennings were the kings. 

The present sovereign — Squire Fen- 
ning, as he was invariably called, or, more 
simply, the squire — was a roi fainSant ; 
a mere King Log, without a maire dupa- ' 
lais. He knew nothing of his subjects 
beyond the fact that they paid him rent 
and were a rough lot, and they knew 
nothing of him — scarcely even his feat- 
ures. In Ireland he would have been a 
favorite example of the absentee land- 
lord; for he was almost always abroad. 
That was the reason why, although the 
nearest magistrate, he had never heard of 
the Deadman's N'ose adventure, which 
was at least a ten days' wonder ; and, as 
it had been in the green leaf of his youth, 
so it was in the dry leaf of his middle 
age ; at the end of twenty years more he 
was King Log still, without even a stork 
for agent and deputy. Among his coun- 
ty%eighbors he had the reputation — rarer 
among country gentlemen than at preli-'" 
ent — of being a man of scholarly and ar- 
tistic tastes, who cared more for noseless - 
statues and black pictures than for i^ob- 
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lie business or even for f ox-hnntiiig. He 
had not even fulfilled the first duty of a 
rioh man.— which is, of course, to make 
somebody a rich woman. It was not 
only the Whitbeach fishermen who held 
it wrong that he should be content with 
an heir presumptive in the person of a 
nephew. 

This nephew, Arthur, was the son of an 
elder brother, who had been very dear to 
the squire, by a beautiful Spaniard, who 
had a better reputation on than off the 
stage. For her sake Arthur's father had 
quarreled with all his friends and ruined 
all his prospects : his brother alone stood 
by him with more than common broth- 
erly affection, but was unable to help 
him. Millwood was not entailed ; and 
the then squire, a hot-tempered man who 
carried out his hot impulses in cold blood, 
disinherited his elder son, and left Mill- 
wood to the younger. 

When the news reached the younger 
son that his father was dead, and tbat he, 
instead of taking orders and becoming 
rector of Roxton, was to be the squire 
of Millwood, he was at Paris, by the 
death-bed of his elder brother, the disin- 
herited heir, whose wife had deserted 
both her husband and her child. That 
he should grow rich by his brother's 
misfortune was a bitter shock to the 
young man's scrupulous and affectionate 
nature — ^it was heavier even than could 
be easily accounted for by the utmost 
brotherly love or the most morbid scru- 
ples. Then and there, by his brother's 
death-bed, he made a vow that he would 
live and die unmarried, that Millwood 
mights pass, by due course of inheritance, 
to the little Arthur, whom he persisted 
in regarding as the rightful heir. He 
determined to hold Millwood upon trust, 
and nothing more. 

Of course, people knew nothing of 
this ; they knew only that he did 96t 
marry, and that he adopted Arthur as his 
own son. This combined result of un- 
known circumstances threw an unsoci- 
able air over Millwood; the offensive 



marriage was remembered, and Arthur's 
mother supposed to be not only no better 
than she should be, which was the fact, 
but a great deal worse even than she 
was, if possible. And the new squire 
had so little sympathy with his neigh- 
bors that it was not wonderful that lio 
should seem to prefer other countries to 
his own. 

It was only seeming. In reality, noth- 
ing would have suited him better than 
to settle down at Millwood and spend 
his time in the society — not indeed of 
his neighbors, but of Horace, Homer, 
and his other friends. But, if there be 
one law of human nature that is true 
without exception, it is that one piece 
of self-sacrifice for another's sake gives 
an appetite for further self-sacrifice that 
becomes insatiable. He had begun by 
making Arthur everything, and, in a very 
short time, Arthur became everything. 
The squire was so far from repenting of 
his impulsive vow that he came to live 
for the boy ; and, having the full human 
need to love something, centred his whole 
affection upon the young man, about 
whom there must have been something 
of his Spanish mother's power of fasci- 
nation, so completely his uncle and ben- 
efactor became his slave. 

It was the great longing of his heart 
to keep Arthur from all evil, such as had 
ruined his brother's life, and to make him 
the English country gentleman that his 
brother ought to have been. But there 
was other blood than that of the English 
Fennings at work in Arthur. He dis- 
liked England; and so they traveled 
about, for his wish was law. He loved 
pleasure : so they lived mostly at Paris, 
Vienna, and other places where pleasure 
is looked for and said to be sometimes 
found. He had an art-mania : so a con- 
siderable part of the squire's income went 
into the abyss that yawns for the for- 
tunes of collectors. The squire never 
grudged a penny; he held that Arthur 
had a perfect right to do what he liked 
with what ought to have been his own. 
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Arthur did not choose to waste money 
upon the mackerel-fishery, so the mack- 
erel-fishery was left alone. In a word, 
the squire's self-devotion looked less like 
that of a recklessly indulgent father than 
of a remorseful man who wishes to atone. 

Every now and then they paid a fiying 
visit to Millwood: for every now and 
then a week or so of deliberate ennui to 
give new zest to pleasure was Arthur's 
whim: and these rare visits were the 
squire's holidays, giving him hopes that 
his adopted son would at last turn to an 
English life after all. And it was on one 
of these occasions when Arthur Fonning 
was a precociously hlasS young man of 
the world at twenty years old, that, in 
order to kill time rather than game, he 
carried his gun from Millwood to Flagstaff 
Hill. 

He was one of those handsome men 
to whom it is almost lawful to apply the 
feminine term of beautiful : and yet there 
was nothing womanly about him but his 
glorious Spanish eyes, as soft and deep 
as his mother's must have been, and with 
a world of sleeping passion in them. 
They were the eyes of one who is all fire, 
impulse — whose whole soul is always at 
large. But the one reason why the word 
beautiful cannot be quite applied to a 
southern richness of coloring and grace of 
form, worthy of his southern eyes, is that 
beauty means harmony — and his features 
comprised one curious and puzzling dis- 
cord. Although so young, Ms well- shaped 
lips were a flat contradiction to his eyes : 
they were without grace— firm and reso- 
lute as if there were no such thing as over- 
mastering passion in the world. 'One of 
the class of wiseacres called physiogno- 
mists would be safe to assert one of two 
inconsistent things : either that he had al- 
ready mastered a passionate nature, or else 
iihat he would set himself deliberately to 
conquer everything and everybody that 
had the ill fortune to stand in the Way of 
any passion of his, whatever it might be — 
that he combined southern impulse with 
northern endurance. But, as that is the 



same thing as to assert that he was likely 
to turn out either the best or the worst 
of men, it is to assert very little. And 
it is certain that hitherto nobody had 
ever stood in the way of his slightest 
whim. 

" "Wliat a strange craze," he refiected, 
as he strolled along idly with his gun, " it 
is of my uncle's to find vegetation bear- 
able in such a corner 1 Why, life is slow 
enough — ^and he would like to see me in 
a red coat running after dogs and vermin 
like an idiot let loose from an asylum. 
Three whole weeks without the ghost of 
an adventure — well, thank Heaven, my 
promise only keeps me here for one week 
more. But that's seven days — seyen 
nights — let me see — it's one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours. No — I won't turn it 
into minutes: it would be too terrible, 
m never make snch a promise again: 
I've had enough of Millwood this bout to 
last me all through eternity. But I can't 
get through another week like this : 
that's simply impossible. Something 
must happen — something must be done. 
I begin to understand what makes men 
take to drinking, and how they begin. • 
Shall I try it? — No: it would unsteady 
my hand." (Arthur Fenning was a fa- 
mous pistol-shot, and prided himself, 
though a poor sportsman, upon being able 
to hit the ace of spades, at twenty paces, 
six times running.) " There's not a man 
to play so much as mora with, nor a wom- 
an fit for the meekest fiirtation. But — 
there's a hill I I'll go up it, and- I'll come 
down again — that will be something to 
do. It will kill two of my one hundred 
and sixty-eight enemies." jV; 

Clearly Arthur Fenning was not afi 
eager sportsman: he carried his gun as 
a matter of form, and let his two weiK ' 
bred but ill-trained pointers ramble as 
they pleased. Nor was he suffering from - 
dipthing worse than ennui — ennui at 
twenty, to which forty looks back with a 
regretful smile. He called to his dogs, 
and began the rough ascent up Flagstaff 
Hill, which lay between him and tl\A ^^-^w. 
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It was an idle choice of ways, signify- 
ing nothing and carried out in idleness— 
and it was the turning-point 'Of at least 
four lives. 

In half an hour or less he reached the 
summit, and stood by the broken pole that 
gave the hill its name. The turf sloped 
down from his feet to a sharp and sudden 
edge, under which, some hundreds of feet 
below, lay the sea. 

" I was wanting a sensation just now," 
he thought. "How would it be to try 
spinning through the air into the water 
for a change ? A good quick, sharp, sud- 
den death may be the most exquisite de- 
light in the world — nobody can tell. And 
it is certain that the best pleasures are 
the ones that are soonest over. I have 
half a mind to try," he thought, more 
idly than ever. " One whirling moment, 
whether pleasure or pain, would be an 
improvement on a week more at Mill- 
wood, anyway. But then it might not 
be pleasure — and that would be a sell. I 
wish I knew. What a glorious pleasure 
it ought to be — ^to feel one's self, for a 
whole moment, flying down into eternal 
chaos ; it would be the very sensation of 
Lucifer, when he went down. Yes — I 
think I must throw myself off the highest 
cliff I can find — some day — just to know 
how it feels. Just now, as I've been up, 
and found very nearly half an idea, I'd 
better go down. One hill- top's very much 
like another, after all. Things are all 
very much alike, somehow ; and they get 
more and more alike every day. I won- 
der what's the common type, to which 
they're tending? Nothing, I'm afraid. 
I wish I had a taste for fox-hunting, or 
butterfly-hunting, or a grand passion, or 
something. Pluto 1 — Juno I — ^WeU — there 
are only one hundred and sixty-seven 
hours now." 

He turned to go down the hill again, 
after the illustrious example of the K^ 
of France, when a slight whim on the 
part of Nature caught his idle mood. A 
thin mist, like a floating mass of gray 
gauze, was coming up the slope from 



damp ground below. It was a mere film, 
out of which fancy could easily manu- 
facture transient shapes of giants, demons, 
fairies, and monsters ; it did not crawl up 
like a heavy fog, but ran up like smoke, 
or, as it came nearer, more like a silent 
sea without waves. But it also grew 
closer, thicker, and whiter, as it came 
nearer, till Arthur Penning found himself 
standing on a green island in the middle 
of a sea of white mist that hid everything 
round him. 

Though he had been thinking of sui- 
cide, he did not like the notion of a wet 
walk home; he called his dogs again, 
and set out to return as soon as possible. 
But before long he began to find that not 
quite so easy as coming up had been. 

Everybody will at once recognize the 
difficulty of trying to go down a long hill, 
without paths, upon which he has never 
been in his life before, and withont being 
able to see more than a yard before him. 
It was not many minutes before Arthur 
Penning became aware that he had lost 
his way; and that it was impossible to 
try to prefer one direction to another. 
The sound of the sea could not help him, 
because that seemed to come from every 
side at once ; and there was not a breath 
of wind, or the fog would not have been 
there at all. He knew that the sun was 
near setting, and so much the worse for 
him. Before long the white mist grew 
into a dark gray drizzle, and became so 
thick that he could not see his hand be- 
fore his eyes. In short, he was in a 
dense sea-fog, and was himself altogether 
at sea. 

But that was not the worst of it. A 
wetting and a longer walk home than he 
intended merely meant discomfort ; but 
there was actual, even pressing danger. 
He had seen enough of Flagstaff Hill on 
the way up to know that the sharp edge 
at the summit was not the only edge, 
sharp and sheer, that overhung the sea. 
He could not tell whether he was walking 
shoreward or seaward; he only knew 
that any one step, in any direction, might 
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3end him down — ^in that glorious fashion 
of which he had heen dreaming. The 
new and untried sensation did not look 
by any means so glorious now — ^his am- 
bition to sympathize with Lucifer was 
entirely gone. 

**JunoI — ^Pluto!" he called again; 
but his dogs seemed to have gone home 
or elsewhere their own way, in scorn for 
so unsympathetic a sportsman. He had 
not even their instinct to trust to, and 
realized unpleasantly that reason, when 
things are not as clear as daylight, is but 
a poor guide. What was to be done ? 

It was not a pleasant prospect, that 
of spending a whole long, wet night in a 
sea-fog on a hill-side ; but even that was 
preferable to risking a still longer night 
with a broken neck at the bottom. It 
was obviously the safe thing to sit down 
where he was and wait till morning. But 
then that situation, though comparatively 
safe, was ridiculous ; he liked adventures 
that were creditable to himself in the 
telling, and there was no credit in sitlting 
down all night in a fog for fear of broken 
bones. 

Naturally, he lost his temper, and gave 
the hill a round oath or two in more than 
one language. But that did not mend 
matters. And, even while he was growl- 
ing "/Sacre — " his foot slipped, his gun 
rent off, and down he went, head over 
.eels. And he learned, by practical ex- 
erience, that the first step into eternal 
«aos was the least glorious sensation he 

i ever known. 

But even this had its ridiculous point 
of view. Instead of reaching chaos, he 
only reached a very hard stony floor, cov- 
ered with prickly brambles, a few yards 
below. It was now no longer dark gray, 
but pitch black: the night had mixed 
with the fog and made a double darkness. 
And, for aught he knew to the contrary, 
he might have fallen upon some narrow 
ledge from which the slightest movement 
might throw him — ^indeed, the roar of the 
sea over the rocks seemed to come from 
immediately below. He was doomed, 



not only to spend the night in this un- 
pleasant and dangerous spot, but to pass 
it, hour after hour,,^ without moving a foot 
or lifting a finger. And tffen his uncle 
would be scouring the whole neighbor- 
hood in the morning, and perhaps he 
would be found where he could not escape 
without help, and be laughed at by the 
whole circle of fox-hunters arid their 
daughters — ^people whom he despised. 
Or he might not be found — and he al- 
ready had the hitherto untried sensation 
of a man who has had to go without his 
dinner. He felt for his gun : it might be 
useful as a signal. But it had fallen away 
from his hand, and he dared not grope 
for it. It was a redl adventure at last — 
and he preferred ennui, 

" Ahoy ! " shouted a voice above him, 
or from somewhere. "AlioyI What 
fooFs shooting at a sea-fog for a hare? 
You must be as drunk as an owl." 

"Get me out of this, whoever you 
are ! " shouted Arthur in reply. " IVe 
lost my way." 

"What— you're not Tom Cobble? I 
thought 'twas a curious thing for a man 
to shoot when he couldn't see to aim — so 
you're down in that hole, are yon ? Wait 
a bit, and I'll soon have you out again." 

Arthur heard a crackling rush, as if 
somebody were taking a plunge through 
a wall of brambles, and then felt his arm 
seized by a hand — ^a welcome clutch, 
though it was like a grasp of iron. 

" You keep still, and, whatever you 
do, don't move till I tell you. Here- 
take my other hand. Now — get on your 
legs — ^lean toward me. All right, so far. 
Now catch hold of my jacket — ^here — and 
go where I go. You'll have to scratch 
your face a bit, but never mind. Now, 
your left foot up — hold on hard to me — 
don't leave go whatever you do — ^that's 
iti Now then, a good step up — ^take my 
hand now — ^heave np — and here we are. 
You're all right now." 

It had been a far from pleasant scram- 
ble, through thick gorse and bramble tbi**. 
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tore cheeks and clothes, and np over a 
bank of flints tbat kept slipping from 
under their feet and rolling down till 
their echoes^ere heard formidably far 
away. Arthur could not see his guide : 
he was to him only a mellow, genial voice 
and an iron hand. He was even now less 
grateful than displeased with himself: 
he did not like to feel himself at a disad- 
vantage with any man. And then a new 
and by no means comfortable suspicion 
seized him : though anything but a cow- 
ard, his nerves had been well shaken, 
and he was on unfamiliar ground, while 
a formless voice in the dark is always an 
uncanny thing to an imaginative mind. 
From what the man df the iron hand had 
let drop, he was a poacher : and, that the 
Whitbeach fishers were "a rough lot," 
was all he knew of them. And a rough 
Whitbeach poacher might not be too par- 
ticular about what he caught in a lonely 
spot in a dark night when fortune threw 
in his way a young gentleman whose out- 
side, at least, was of considerable value. 
Arthur Fenning was sorry he had lost 
his gun. 

" And now you*re well out of it," said 
his guide, ^^ I don't mind telling you it 
was a piece of rare good luck I came by 
this way. You were just on a bit of a 
shelf where there's more men and boys 
gone over than anywhere else on Dead- 
man's Nose — that's where you were. One 
slip farther — and Pffl — yon'd have been 
the dead man. But it's wonderful the 
luck I do have, to be sure." 

Arthur shuddered at his escape, but 
still felt rather ashamed of his adventure. 
He did not like the thought of having it 
told about that Mr. Arthur Fenning, of 
Millwood, had been found in so ignomini- 
ous a position, and still thought it better 
to pass off for one who was less worth 
robbing than so rich a man. 

" I'm sure I'm very much obliged to 
you. We wandering painters are rather 
apt to lose our way. Can you put me on 
the road to Roxton? " 

*^And glad — and please excuse me. 



[ sir, for thinking you was Tom Cobble. 
Kot but what he's a good fellow, but still 
I know a man don't like to be called a 
fool, except by his friends that know 
him. Not but what I was a bit of a 
fool myself. I never thought the hares 
were to have such a holiday to-night as 
this blessed sea-fog has given 'em. Bat 
't will lift at moonrise — and, if it don't, I 
know my way on Deadman's Nose, bless 
you, as well as I know the bay — a bit 
better, maybe. And there, sir — she's 
lifting now." 

And, almost as quickly as the mist 
had come, it was gone: and a sea of 
white moonlight flooded the Hill. 

Arthur Fenning looked at his guide ; 
and, as instantaneously as the mist, every 
ghost of a possible suspicion left him. 
He saw a fine-looking young fisherman, 
as tall as himself and with broader shoul- 
ders, with a good-humored face and gray 
eyes, of which the quickness and sharp- 
ness were only surpassed by their frank- 
ness and honesty — even simplicity. He 
was one of those men whom to see is to 
trust at once, and implicitly. Poacher 
or not, he was a fine fellow, and an 
honest man. What the fisherman saw 
we know — so far as Arthur's singular 
and southern beauty can be suggested by 
a bare mention of a mouth and eyes. 

** You've been scratched a bit, sir, I 
see," said the fisherman, with a frankly 
courteous manner, throwing in the " sir " 
as a matter of course, but not otherwise 
showing that he recognized any distinc- 
tion of rank between man and man. 
" And your clothes are sadly torn — and 
I see you're a bit sprained. You lean on 
me — our cottage aren't far now — and 
that's by the Roxton road — and if you'd 
like to step in and rest a bit before going 
on, you'll be welcome. I can give you a 
chair, anyway ; and I won't say but what 
there mayn't be a drop of something bet- 
ter than water." 

Arthur still chose to preserve his in- 
cognito, partly out of dignity, partly that 
he might amuse himself — now that he 
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felt himself safe in the broad light, and 
in honest hands — ^by playing the part of 
the Caliph Haroun-al-Kaschidto this sim- 
ple-looking young fisherman. 

" Ah I I suppose you Whitbeach fish- 
ers catch something else than mackerel 
— hares when there's a moon, and that 
something better than water when there's 
none ? " 

" Well, sir, a man must live, and a 
woman, too, these bad times. I don't see 
much harm in snarmg a hare that nobody 
else wants to eat, nor in running a drop 
of brandy, that somebody does want to 
drink ; and anyway life's but a poor tale 
without a bit pf fun." 

"And I see you've got your moon- 
light fishing-line — I mean your gun ? " 

"Ay, sir. And a wonderful lucky 
gun the old lady is, too. I'm not fit to 
hold a candle to Tom Cobble in the way 
of being a shot, and yet you wouldn't 
think it to look at her, she's got a knack 
of bringing down three hares to his one. 
IVe got all the luck of it, sir, I always 
do." 

" Which do you like best — smuggling 
or poaching ? " 

"Well, sir, I don't know — they're 
better than nothing ; but there aren't so 
much fun in neither of them, nowadays. 
What with Captain Davis, the preventive 
that never looks after the bay, and the 
squire up at Millwood, that never looks 
after his hares no more than he does af- 
ter his own tenants, there's no chance of 
the smallest bit of a fight neither afloat 
nor ashore. One might wellnigh as well 
go a-fishing, if it wasn't for the name 
of the thing." 

"But isn't there a keeper? A gen- 
tleman doesn't usually take care of his 
own game." 

" Tom Kaines ? Oh, yes, sir, there's 
a keeper. But 'tis my opinion, as old 
Peter says, that a man must serve him- 
self if he wants to have good servants — 
and like master, like man. If the squire 
don't care about his own hares, why 
should Tom Baines, I should like to 



know ? But he's a downright good fel- 
low, is Tom, and don't grudge a poor fel- 
low his Sunday dinner. So when he 
meets me with something under my jack- 
et, he looks another way — and when its 
moonlight on Deadman's Kose, he goes 
to bed early. So of course he knows 
nothing." • 

" Ah 1 You seem to be all good fel- 
lows at Whitbeach ? " 

"Most of us, sir — no thanks to the 
squire. We're about as good as you'd 
look for, with a landlord that spends all 
his money on himself, and never comes 
near the place it's his duty to look after. 
If I was squire at Millwood there'd be 
no poaching, nor smuggling, and good 
honest fishermen like old Peter Cobble 
wouldn't go the wall. The place is going 
to rot, sir, under his very nose — ^least- 
ways under where his very nose ought to 
be, and that's nigher here than France, 
anyway. And as for the young squire — 
but then, poor young chap, he's not an 
Englishman, so he can't be expected to 
know better. Yes, sir — ^we're about as 
good as can be looked for." 

The touch of bitterness was hardly to 
be caught in a voice so full of energetic 
good- will. The young fisherman was evi- 
dently capable of caring very much in- 
deed for things and people outside him- 
self ; and Arthur Penning felt a touch 
of unconscious envy. 

"You were right," he said, "when 
you called yourself a lucky man. But you 
are the first I ever heard caU himself so." 

" Indeed I am sir I I believe I'm just 
the luckiest fellow alive. Nothing hap- 
pens, too, but what turns out well. When 
I was a little chap, not that high, I tum- 
bled off Deadman's Nose — you'd have 
broke your neck, sir ; but I tumbled safe 
and sound among the best and kindest 
people that ever were. Then, sir, I'd the 
luck to be took notice of by Dr. Red- 
mond, of Eoxton — and he is a gentle- 
man ; no more like* the squire than you 
are — and so I've the luck to read and 
write, and that's more than you'll look 
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for in a Whitebeaoh fisher, though I*m 
trying to teach some of the little 'uns — 
onoommon dnll they are too. And then, 
when father died, there was I, with the 
luck to take care of them that took care 
of me. And when the times got worse, 
and there was that bad season; there 
was Captain Davis that didn^t look after 
the bay, and a squire that didn^t look 
after the hill. My mother don^t know 
it, sir, and poor father couldn't bear a 
smuggler ; but I can't help that — ^I don't 
care about my good name so long as 
mother don't starve. And I never aim 
at a hare that the old gun don't hit her, 
nor steer a cargo but what comes in safe 
and sound — my luck aboard '11 over- 
match a dead wind off-shore. And then, 
sir—" 

"WeU!" 

" Well, sir, just that I'm going to have 
the best wife in the world, and that's 
the rarest bit of luck of all." He did not 
blush, for he was clearly not ashamed. 
"But here we are, sir — that's Whit- 
beach, and there's our cottage, and that's 
Boxton road. We shall all be pleased, 
sir, if you'll step in and rest before you 
go on." 

The* rough cottage, with the candle- 
light shining through the lattice, was a 
welcome sight, for Arthur wanted rest 
and refreshment badly. The adventure 
was turning out better than was at one 
time to be expected, and he looked for- 
ward with some kindly pleasure to see- 
ing the self-accused fisherman's face when 
he learned whom he had been entertain- 
ing unawares. But no sooner had he 
entered the cottage kitchen than he be- 
came painfully conscious of his scratched 
face, dripping hair, and torn clothes. 

After all, hlasS man of the world as 
he thought himself, he was not yet one- 
and-twenty. And all at once he had 
walked straight from discomfort and 
danger into the sudden and undreamed- 
of presence of the prettiest girl whom 
he had ever seen — and he had seen 
many, in every rank and every style. 



We see her, of course, with his eyes: 
and they were made to see intensely. 
Perhaps, had he met her in a drawing- 
room with other girls and under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have been less 
struck by her. But, as things were, 
there was a romance about the whole 
situation, while his own mind was always 
quick to fancy. Here was the heir of the 
manor, lost on a dark and dangerous 
night, and seeking shelter in a smuggler's 
cottage ; a prince in disguise wandering 
about his own kingdom in search of ad- 
venture. Of course such an adventure 
must have a heroine, and of course she 
must be beautiful. He was much too 
wet and weary even to think about feel- 
ing himself hlase any longer, and his nat- 
ural freshness of fancy found a long-for- 
gotten piquancy in the situation, while 
the homely surroundings of the girl gave 
her beauty a zest in the eyes of one who 
had never been among the English poor. 
He felt like the discoverer of a new 
world. 

Apart from all this, she was really a 
pretty girl whom h^ saw sewing in the 
chimney-corner with the glow of firelight 
upon her fair face and brown hair. She 
was not dressed so picturesquely as the 
peasants with whom he was familiar 
abroad, but by right of his own dark 
complexion he had a preference for fair 
beauty, and fair beauty is seldom found 
in picturesque clothes. She and an el- 
derly woman courtesied as he came in, 
and he thought her figure as graceful as 
her face was fair. 

"Here's a gentleman, mother," said 
the fisherman, "that's lost his way on 
Deadman's Kose, and wants to sit down 
a bit before he goes on to Roxton. I dare 
say you can give him something to eat 
and drink, if he's hungry enough for 
Wh\tbeach pot-luck — and then when 
you're rested, sir, I'll put you in your 
road." 

The two women, old and young, 
looked shy at the sight of a stranger : and 
their shyness seemed to communicate it- 
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self to the young man of the world. He 
would have felt at home in a hut on the 
Apennines, but the peasants on his own 
estate were utter strangers to him — ^he 
could not guess their thoughts, or what 
to say to them. He said a few words of 
thanks as pleasantly as he could and sat 
down, while the elder woman began to 
bustle about and busy herself with crock- 
ery, and the girl, with a shy blush still 
upon her face, resumed her sewing in the 
corner. The young fisherman hung up 
his gun and sat down Just behind the 
girPs shoulder. 

It did not seem the way of a Whit- 
beach lover to be ashamed of his wooing ; 
it was plain that it was she who was to 
be the best wife in the world for this fa- 
vorite of Fortune, who took a pride in dis- 
playing this crowning piece of. luck — and 
no wonder, thought Arthur. The whole 
atmosphere of the cottage-room was si- 
lent, like that of a picture, nor did it any 
longer occur to him that he need trouble 
himself to make conversation. It was a 
home picture, such as he had never seen 
out of a Dutch painting. The rough and 
coarse surroundings of the girl made her 
look like a queen ; and Arthur^s soul be- 
gan to revolt at the thought that so much 
grace and beauty was only born to be 
hidden in a hole like Whitbeach, and to 
be thrown away upon a common fisher- * 
man. The thought almost touched upon 
envy, seeing that the girl could be noth- 
ing to him, and upon ingratitude to the 
fisherman; but Arthur was already be- 
ginning to feel that it might be worth 
while to spend one's life in toil and pov- 
erty for the sake of sitting where the 
young fisherman sat now. Love at first 
sight — ^to use the common phrase for 
what must by its nature be half an insult 
to a woman, however far it may be a 
compliment to her beauty at the expense 
of herself — is easy enough to a soul that 
looks out from such deeply -passionate 
eyes as Arthur Fenning's. 

His eyes, and their thoughts, were too 
busy for him to notice the delicacy which 



which kept the fisherman from troubling 
a stranger with questions, and left a tired 
man to rest in the silence that seemed 
best to please him. It was altogether a 
quiet home-scene, into which the faintest 
wish that contained a germ of possible 
harm should have been ashamed to in- 
trude ; and Arthur, who never formed a 
wish that he thought wrong, because he 
thought it impossible that any wish of his 
could possibly be wrong, formed no con- 
scious wish ; he only looked and feasted 
his eyes in a lazy dream, in which the 
fisherman, whom he had been ready to 
admire as a fine specimen of an unknown 
class, degenerated into a blot and a blur 
upon the romance that was forming in 
the air. All this must have lasted for a 
longer time than he knew; it was the 
fisherman who said, at last : 

" If you're rested now, sir, I'll show 
you the road — not that we want to hurry 
you, I'm sure, but I've got to be at the 
Fenning Arms. — All right, mother; I'm 
not going to be in any mischief to-night ; 
never you fear." 

Arthur Fenning started from his 
dream. 

" All right," he said, " I'm quite ready 
now, and thank you kindly for your hos- 
pitality. You're quite right in saying 
that they're all good fellows in Whitbeach, 
if they're like you." He had not made 
any approach toward making the girl's 
acquaintance, nor did he begin now. He 
contented himself with hearing her say 
" Good-night, sir," in a voice that seemed- 
to have a winning smile in it, and fol- 
lowed the fisherman through the door. 

"What's your name, my man?" he 
asked, as they entered the road. 

" Fortunatus Morrison's my name, sir ; 
and my nature, too ; 'tis French, or some- 
thing for Lucky, the doctor at Roxton 
tells me. But John Morrison's 'Natus is 
what I'm mostly called ; and good reason 
why." 

" Well, I hope we shall be better ac- 
quainted before long. And now, as you've 
told me your name, it's but fair that I 
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should tell you mine. It is Arthur Fen- 



*> 



niDg 

"Whatl — the young squire? Well, 
that is a rare bit of good luck, to be sure 
— that you've come among us at last, any- 
how. And 'twas lucky I didn't know 
you, or I mightn't have had the luck to 
give you a bit of my mind — you mustn't 
ask me to ask pardon for that, sir, because 
it's true." 

" True — ^but what do you expect me to 
say to Captain Davis about your fishing 
when there's no moon — and to my uncle 
about your fishing where there's no sea? " 

" Oh, sir, I'm not afraid of a gentle- 
man. I know what a gentleman is, sir, 
for I've known Dr. Redmond of Roxton, 
not to speak of my father, that's dead 
and gone: and that's a man that don't 
tell tales when they don't come to him 
fair. I never told the young squire, so I 
don't fear his telling what he never heard. 
And about Tom Raines, sir — don't you 
tliink anything of what I said about Tom 
Raines. He's sharp enough, only I'm a 
bit sharper, that's all — and what can a 
man do when his master don't take a bit 
of heed whether he does his duty or no? 
He's a first-rate servant sir, to do his duty 
at all — and if the squire was a better mas- 
ter, the hares 'd be as safe as Tom Raines 
could make 'em. It's hard lines for a 
keeper with a master that don't care, and 
against a poacher that's as lucky as the 
day's long. You won't think anything of 
that, will you, sir ? " 

"So little that — well, you a/re a good 
fellow. You're quite right: I ought to 
look after things better, and I will. But 
it seems that I must have better instruc- 
tion than Tom Raines can give me. Meet 
me here to-morrow morning at eleven : I'll 
bring the dogs — if I can find them — and 
we'll see if I can't shoot against your 
lucky gun better than your friend Mr. 
Thomas Cobble. Can you shoot by day- 
light?" he asked with a pleasant smile, 
that, for a moment, brought his lips and 
eyes into full harmony, and holding out a 
piece of gold. 



But 'Natus Morrison held back his 
hand. 

" Thank you kindly, sir— but 'tis not 
Whitbeach manners to take money weVe 
not earned. I've but put you into a high- 
road, and that aren't worth saying thank 
you. I'd rather not, sir, if you please. 
We don't keep an inn." 

" You'll meet me to-morrow at eleven, 
then ? " 

" And glad, sir." 

"Good-night. By-the-way, what is 
the future Mrs. Morrison's name? " 

"Esther Morrison, sir. We've been 
like brother and lister all our days. I 
call Mrs. Morrison mother, you see, but 
she's Hetty's mother ; not but what she's 
been mine too." 

" Good-night. I won't keep you from 
the Fenning Arms. At eleven to-mor- 
row." 

"Good-night, sir." Arthur Fenning 
went back to Millwood with something 
new in his heart ; 'Natus Morrison went 
back to the cottage. 

" Hetty," he exclaimed, " what do you 
think — that was the young squire 1 What 
do you think of him ? " 

" I think his face was scratched very 
bad indeed," said Hetty, with a smile. 
"But — are you really going out again? 
I'm afraid mother's getting to hear what 
you do, when you go to the Fenning 
Arms." 

"I can't help it, Hetty, dear. She 
must be kept somehow : and I can't stay 
ashore like a sneak when the bread of 
half the town hangs on the brandy. The 
lads want my luck, and they're welcome. 
But who knows? Maybe, now the young 
squire's turned out such a good fellow, 
things '11 change." 



III. 

Abthttb Ffnning- kept his appoint- 
ment : and not only once, but he came 
with his gun to the corner of the common 
again and yet again. That week of a 
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hundred and sixty- eight never-ending 
hours slipped hy as if it had heen a single 
day, and the young squire, before he 
knew it, was as utterly in love with the 
pretty fisher-girl as an idle man can be. 
The week went by, and still the days 
found him with his gun at the comer of 
the common. He never managed to beat 
the old gun in killing hares, but he did a 
great deal better — ^he killed time, and en- 
joyed all the delight of a young passion 
before the time came when he must ask 
himself how it was to end. He was too 
much absorbed to remember that 'Natus 
Morrison was anything but a machine for 
seeing Hetty every day: and as for the 
girl, it was not likely that a fisher-girl 
could have any feeling but one — Arthur 
Penning, with his wealth and beauty, was 
in the habit of coming, seeing, and con- 
quering where more presumably difficult 
people than fisher-girls were concerned. 
He was in no haste to bring matters to a 
climax. Why should he be, when things 
grew in interest every day ? There was 
something fresh in the growth of this 
new passion that made him linger by the 
way. The old squire noticed nothing: 
Arthur's whims were his laws: and he 
was only too happy to think that perhaps 
the young man might be taking kindly to 
an English out-of-door life after all. Ar- 
thur was pleased with his uncle's pleas- 
ure, and it did not occur to him that he 
might be acting a little hypocritically 
when he spoke of the pleasures of shoot- 
ing hares. 

In effect, it was one of those pauses of 
smooth water when the most eventful 
story seems to stand still, but is, in truth, 
gaining strength for a climax that is near 
at hand. 

But one day, Tom Cobble — ^the eldest 
result of old Peter^s education on the 
rope's-end principle — said to his friend 
'Natus Morrison : 

"Eh, 'Natus, it's a fine thing to be 
thick with a squire." 

Tom Cobble was not only 'ITatus's 
friend, but his admiring henchman ; and 



he made the remark d jpropos of nothing 
in general, but of jealousy in particular. 

" I don't know about that, lad ; I hope 
it '11 be a good thing for the squire to know 
something about us Whitbeach fishers. 
He's a right-down good fellow, and he'll 
mend the times a bit when he comes to 
his own." 

" He don't seem to care, though, much 
about the Whitbeach fishers ; I doubt if 
he's spoke to one of us but you. I sup- 
pose you'll give up going out in the lug- 
ger now ? " 

" ITot a bit of it — the young squire's 
my friend, not my master." 

** That's fine talking, 'Natus ; but the 
thing isn't no longer if you'll go with 
the lugger — it's if the lugger '11 go with 
you." 

"I should like to see the lugger go 
without me I What do you mean ? " 

"'Tisn't me — it's what the lads are 
saying all round. Those big folks hang 
together like haddock on one string — 
we am't afraid of Captain Davis, but it 
won't do to have spies." 

" Spies I " said 'Natus, with an angry 
look in his quick eyes. 

"Ay — ^the squire '11 tell the captain 
one of these days what's going on in the 
bay, as sure as my name's Cobble. 'Tisn't 
likely he'll like to have cargoes run on his 
own land under his own nose." 

" Of course, he wouldn't, Tom," said 
'ITatus, good-tempered in a moment. 
" And, what's more, 'twould be his duty 
to tell, if he knew. Ay, it's quite likely 
the squire 'd tell Captain Davis, but who's 
going to tell the squire ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. Do you tell 
Hetty Morrison every night you go a-fish- 
ing?" 

" Of course I do." 

"Then you tell Hetty Morrison, and 
the young squire tells Captain Davis ; and 
some fine night — or dark one, maybe — 
there'll be a cutter as well as a lugger in 
Whitbeach Bay." 

" Now let me have no nonsense here, 
Tom — ^I like plain words, and then I know 
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who to quarrel with, and why. Do you 
mean 'that Esther Morrison is a spy ? ** 

" Don't look 80 terrible fierce, 'Natus. 
A spy ? No. I've only told you of two 
pair of tellings — and whaf s like to taok 
'em together. You're a sharper lad than 
me ; that's what they say." 

" Then they'd better not, or I shall 
have to knock somebody down — as it 
might be you. It's Thursday night we're 
out next, aren't we? I'll tell Esther so, 
and any man that doesn't like it may stay 
behind." 

"Well, it's your own business more 
than mine. Don't get it into your head 
I'm afraid^-only girls do like to talk, and 
'tis my opinion the young squire likes to 
hear 'em." 

'Natus scorned to answer — ^indeed, the 
slightest hint unfavorable to his friend 
the squire was Greek to him, and the 
faintest breath of suspicion against Hetty 
was Hebrew. Nevertheless a man can 
feel very sharply what he cannot under- 
stand, and he felt what he would have 
despised himself for feeling had he been 
conscious that Tom Gobble's scandalous 
hints had found their mark in him. The 
young squire was the best of fellows, 
and Hetty the truest of girls: but he 
made up his mind— on quite other grounds 
— that it was time for him to gain a hus- 
band's right to guard her. He could not 
suspect : but he was not quite so stupid 
as not to know that he had been warned. 

Strange to say, it was the girl, and 
not her lover, who in regard to Arthur 
Penning was the more stupid of the two. 
She had by no means lost her early taste 
for climbing, but she believed that in be- 
coming the wife of her foster-brother 
she had already reached the height of all 
things. He was, beyond comparison, the 
handsomest, cleverest, tallest, and — by no 
means his least attraction — the wildest 
young man in Whitbeach, which to her 
meant the world. There was not a girl 
in the place who would not have given 
at least one eye and both her ear-rings to 
get him : and she had won him, in spite 



of their having been brought up together 
almost from their cradles. He was even 
more decidedly the king of Whitbeach 
than she was its queen : the best fisher- 
man, the best shot, and the boldest ring- 
leader of mischief— there was nothing 
very good or very bad with which John 
Morrison's 'Natus had not a great deal to 
do. Not that he condescended to such 
conmion forms of Whitbeach dissipation 
as drinking too much of the brandy with 
which he helped to supply the Fenning 
Arms: but it is to be feared that, though 
his strong head kept his own hands and 
feet steady, he was the cause of much 
backsliding in others. John Morrison's 
'Natus very early in his career became a 
byword and a reproach among steady 
fishermen of the old school, like Peter 
Gobble, who was never weary of remark- 
ing, as he shook his head, " 'Tis just as I 
said all along^that's what comes of tak- 
ing up another man's child. Spare the 
rope's-end and spoil the child, say I — ^but 
poor John always was an obstinate man." 
" 'Twas all along of that John Morrison's 
'Natus " was a proverb among the moth- 
ers of mischievous sons, who staid out 
on dark nights, went shares in a gun, 
and were not fit for much with the drift- 
net next day. It was a stery by no means 
peculiar to Whitbeach — that of the warm- 
hearted and hot-blooded youth who is 
condemned to bear the sins of all his fel- 
lows, not because he is a whit the worse, 
but because they have colder hearts and 
cooler heads than he. In a higher and 
wider world he would have been allowed 
to fling his wild-oats broadcast and freely, 
and have been blamed with a good-natured 
smile : in Whitbeach, where there were 
no orthodox safety-valves for high spirits 
and hot blood, he had to turn poacher 
and smuggler to escape stagnation. In- 
stead of indulging in pleasant sins, he 
committed crimes. And instead of being 
called " a wild young man," he was called 
a black sheep— for in old Whitbeach they 
used to call a spade a spade. It was cer- 
tainly among his strokes of what he called 
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good luck that there was no active magis- 
trate nearer than Boxton. Otherwise John 
Morrison's 'ITatns would most assuredly 
have seen the inside of the county jail. 

" But where was the clergyman? '' it 
may be asked. The answer is easy — those 
days, though by no means far off, were 
not these. Whitbeach was but an out-of- 
the-way corner of Millwood parish : the 
church was at Millwood, where the ab- 
sentee squire was the only parishioner, 
and the rector had a better and pleasant- 
er living three hundred miles away. 

Kevertheless, considering all that he 
owed to his dead foster-father and his 
still living foster-mother, the title of 
" black sheep " must be considered well- 
deserved. He had shown himself as un- 
grateful as it is possible to be — and that 
is, alas! even more possible for warm 
hearts than for cold. And he not only 
had a standing excuse in Hetty's rash ad- 
miration for scapegraces, but in Mrs. Mor- 
rison, who never could manage to see any 
harm in the boy whom her tears had 
once seemed to bring back from the grave 
that he had dared for her and hers. He 
was her own son to love, and somebody 
else's son to spoil — Arthur himself had 
not been more worshiped and indulged. 
But she could not help knowing that peo- 
ple do not keep guns to shoot mackerel 
when there is not enough moonlight to 
see by : and, though she could shut her 
mind, she could not shut her ears. Neigh- 
bors gossiped in old Whitbeach hardly 
less than in new. 

"It's a fine thing for 'Natus," the 
good old lady said to Hetty, "to be so 
taken up by the young squire. It looks 
like nature — I said from the first mo- 
ment I set eyes on the little lad's white 
skin he was kin to something else to 
fisher-folk — and the gentry has eyes for 
things. I do wish 'Natus would be more 
heedful, though — ^I shouldn't like their 
wicked tales to come to the squire." 

" It's all their ill-nature, mother. And 
the young squire never talks to the likes 
of them." 



The Morrisons had always been con- 
sidered proud : and pride is by no means 
a thing that goes out at the door when 
poverty goes in at the window. 

"It's about that gun I'm thinking, 
Hetty. Tom Baines isn't so young as he 
used to be in the old squire's time — I 
mean the old, old squire's. And a young 
man isn't like to be made a keeper that's 
talked about as they talk of 'Natus — ^not 
but what it's a false shame." 

Hetty knew that her mother knew 
where the Sunday dinners came from, 
but it was a family fiction that the moth- 
er's faith was a sacred thiug, not to be 
openly disturbed. 

"What, mother I You think — ^you 
think 'Natus might be made keeper — 
like Tom Baines — with a cottage of his 
own ? " 

"Why not? The young squire says 
he's wonderful with the gun — and he's 
getting to be his right hand. I shouldn't 
wonder if he paid Tom Baines off: a 
poor kind of keeper he must be to let the 
lads go on as they do. It's a mercy my 
old man wasn't spared to see the goings 
on — ^he couldn't abide a smuggler. Het- 
ty—" 

" Yes, mother ? " 

" I do wish you'd tell 'Natus what the 
neighbors say. He'll mind you — as it's 
right a man should mind the girl that's to 
be a wife to him. The lad's as good as 
gold, and better — ^but he's throwing him- 
self off worse than the Nose yonder if he 
does a thing to offend the young squire. 
Mark my words, the young squire likes 
to have his way; and quite right, too. 
I'd pour every drop of brandy into the 
bay, if I'd mine. He may like 'Natus : 
but no poacher '11 ever be made head 
keeper — there. Not that 'Natus is a 
poacher, but there's no knowing what a 
lad may do when he sees a hare and has 
got a gun in his hand. And there's a 
house, and wages, and allowances, and as 
much shooting as he likes — and all going, 
as sure as sure, if the young squire hears 
their tales." 
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A jiew vista opened itself to Hetty's 
vision : it had never occnrred to her that 
she might rise so high in the world as to 
he the wife of a head keeper. It fired 
her amhition, which had hitherto heen 
limited hy hereditary grooves. Tom 
Baines was the greatest and richest man 
in all Whitheach, next to the landlord of 
the Fenning Arms. There would he a 
good house to live in, and money to spend, 
and 'ITatus could go ahout with his gun, 
and do nothing, almost like a gentleman, 
instead of plodding like a fisherman — ^f or 
of course he would have to give up his 
wild courses when he married and settled 
down. That his favor with the squire 
was due entirely to his own merits, she 
was not quite so hlind as to helieve : with 
all her ignorance of the world and its 
ways, she could not help seeing that the 
magnificent young squire was not drawn 
to her mother's cottage only hy a love of 
porridge and hread-and-cheese. As to 
anything further, she was as innocent as 
'iN'atus himself : and so it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that she was, for the present, 
at least ten times more stupid than he. 
Meanwhile, her ignorance was her guard : 
had her imagination heen equal to her 
amhition, the young squire must have 
long ago spoken more clearly than with 
his eyes. 

So at present she let her head run 
upon the prospect of heing a head keep- 
er's wife : and she made up her mind that 
such a chance should not he lost hy any 
fault of hers. She was in the midst of 
her castle-huilding when the future head 
keeper came in from his talk with Tom 
Cohble, full of his resolve. 

" Hetty," he said, leaning over her as 
she sat in the chimney-corner, and taking 
her hand, "I've heen thinking it's time 
now to change this ring." 

Her betrothal ring was in itself a dis- 
tinction for a fisher-girl, and was not 
without its share in the jealousy with 
which the Whitheach girls in general re- 
garded the winner of John Morrison's 
'Natas, black sheep as their fathers and 



grandfathers held him. It was fit for a 
lady : it was made of real gold, and set 
with foreign pearls. 

" I mean for a plain one," said 'Natus, 
without any bush-beating. " We've been 
waiting to be married all our lives, and 
the times aren't like to change now, un- 
less it's for the better. Let's be married 
at once, Hetty — say yes, and I'll go over 
to Millwood this minute and put up the 
bans." 

"Now, 'Natus?" 

"Now — and then we could be man 
and wife in three Sundays." 

Hetty held down her eyes. "I've 
been thinking, too, 'Natus," she said, 
very gravely. 

He looked at her quickly with his 
keen eyes — they sounded like words of 
iU-omen to a lover whose sudden im- 
patience had a stronger cause than he 
knew. 

" I've been thinking — ^it isn't right for 
a girl to marry any but a steady man." 

" Oh, that's all I You made me cold 
all over, Hetty — I don't like to hear of 
people thinking : do first and think after 
— that's the way. I. know I'm a wild 
sort of a chap — please don't get thinking, 
Hetty, or I shall have no chance at all. 
If you'll but say yes, you, shall have the 
steadiest husband in all the town." 

" Ah, that's just how the men talk— 
they can all turn over a new leaf and 
keep it down till the parson's said his 
last word. I've just been talking to 
mother, 'Natus — or she's been talking to 
me — and, well, there — ^I'll give up my old 
ring when a good steady fisherman asks 
me to let him give me a new one." 

"Ah, poor mother 1 I know she'd 
starve sooner than know she was opting 
poached hare — ^but I'm bound not to let 
her. I'd risk twenty jails and twenty 
good names, and let her think the worst 
of me sooner than that, anyway. What 
makes you so squeamish all at once, Het- 
ty ? You didn't use to be." 

"I hadn't used to be thinking — but 
I've been thinking now — ^longer than you 
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jiow. It's more for mother's sake tlian 
aine. Fathered have seen me in my 
Trave before he'd, let me marry a smng- 
;ler — and poaching's worse still," she 
aid, thinking of that head keeper's cot- 
age in the air. 

'Katns looked grave: the name of 
»ld John Morrison was a conscience to 
dm. 

"May be you're right, Hetty. I'm 
)nt a bad lot, I know — they all say so, so 
! suppose it's true. I never thought I 
vas fit for you — 'was my luck to get you 
-that's all." 

" Only just think, 'Natus," said Hetty, 
quickly, finding the power of her thumb. 
' You're leading half the lads to ruin — " 

" No, no, Hetty — they go their way, 
md I go with 'em, that's all." 

" You are robbing the squire, who's 
)0 good to us all. If the Hill's looked 
ifter, you'll be caught at last, and sent to 
jail — and then what would become of 
nother and me? She'd just break her 
leart and die, that's all. And I — " 

" Ay — and you ? " 

"I should just think it served you 
right, and so it would, too—" 

" Hetty I " 

""Well, so it would, if you go on. 
STou get plenty of shooting by day now, 
n an honest way — what do you want 
nore hares for than the squire lets you 
lave, and welcome ? " 

" Oh, as for that, I let the others keep 
>he dark hares. The more I'm in luck 
:he more I'm bound to help the unlucky 
)nes — you can't speak against that, Hetty. 
But there — I'll give the old gun to Tom 
ZJobble, and never shoot another hare, 
except with the squire. It does look 
nean, after all." 

" You reaUy will ? " 

" I've promised you^ Hetty — so it's as 
jood as done." 

" Nor go out in the lugger ? " 

He thought for a moment — even the 
nost devoted lovers had paused before 
promising to give up a cigar, and John 
y^orrison's 'Natus had found a career in 



defrauding the revenue. But Hetty had 
touched the right chord ; nay, had made 
a harmony of right chords. 

"No — nor in the lugger. The lads 
shall do as well as they can on dark 
nights now. You're a good girl, Hetty — 
and for your sake I'll be a good, steady 
fisherman, like father was before me, all 
the rest of my days. 'Twill be a hard 
life for you, for 'tis brandy that pays — 
but I'll work as never man worked be- 
fore. And after all there's my luck, Het- 
ty — and luck's no good if one doesn't 
trust to it. There — ^I give you my word." 

" You will never let them tempt you 
— never again ? " 

"I must go out on Thursday — but 
that shall be the last time." 

" What I — when you've promised 
me?" 

" I must — ^f or I've promised them ; I've 
promised Tom Cobble. You wouldn't 
think much of my word to you if I broke 
it to them : I can't begin one promise by 
breaking another. Never mind, Hetty — 
it's only for Thursday I've promised, and 
it'll be the last time. Out of a hundred 
times it don't matter one less or one 
more." 

" But— the last time I 0, 'Natus— 
when anything happens it's always just 
the last time I " 

" Why — what could happen this time 
more than others ? Is Oaptain Davis like 
to be wider awake on Thursday than he 
was on Monday — and, for that matter, 
every day of the week there's been 
since — " 

" I don't know — something might go 
wrong this time. Something's sure to go 
wrong some time — " 

"Ay — something might, if the lads 
were to go out without me. There it is, 
Hetty. They'll go, and I'm bound to go 
with 'em. I couldn't plan the whole thing 
and then stay safe ashore, like a sneak 
and a coward. And then if anything did 
go wrong — not that anything can — ^they'd 
say — ^but that's neither h^i:^ x^^^rt \2wst<^. 
Anyway rm\iO\3LxA \.o ^Q, ^^^^^ ^^ 
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them fair warning that if thej want me 
again they may whistle for me, and won^t 
get me. Gome, Hetty, you're a sensihle 
girl : I must go on Thursday." 

But Hetty did not show herself a sen- 
sible girl. On the contrary, she had been 
led for the first time to try her power 
over her lover, and had succeeded so far 
as to be satisfied with anything short of 
an immediate token of absolute victory. 
She said nothing: but her silence was 
eloquent. 

"Hetty! You wouldn't like me to 
look like a sneak — and whaf s more, to be 
one? I don't want to go — ^I wish I'd 
promised you before I'd promised them. 
But it can't be helped now — ^I shouldn't 
be fit to love you if I didn't stand by 
them that trusts to me," he said, uncon- 
sciously plagiarizing from the poet of the 
Cavaliers, ** If you were to cry, I must 
go all the same. And what is there to 
cry for, or be afraid of? Did you ever 
know me unlucky in a single thing? I 
couldn't be unlucky if I tried, and I'm 
not going to try. You'll laugh at your- 
self on Friday morning — and then good- 
by to the lugger, and I'll go to the drift- 
net with a good will and put up the 
bans." 

She had mastered him, but not con- 
quered : even she found it impossible to 
turn hitn from his word. She ought to 
have been the prouder of his loyalty for 
its evident unwillingness : but her whole 
mind was bent another way. She would 
not have been a Whitbeach girl had she 
not been superstitious : and there is a 
world of ill omen in those words, " The 
last time." It looked like setting the head 
keeper's cottage and her lover's safety 
upon the toss of a single half -penny. 

There are scores of saws to give her 
presentiment the air of reason — she had 
heard of the long lane and the pitcher 
that goes to the well. And it was less in 
her lover's boasted good fortune than in 
his unboasted skill and courage that she 
believed: and skill and courage are no 
words to coiyure by. 



The more she brooded, the more 
strongly her presentiment took the form 
of a certainty. How was it that she 
had never been afraid for 'Katus before? 
How was it that she had hitherto taken 
his adventures as matters of course, that 
reflected a certain amount of glory upon 
herself as well as upon her lover ? How 
was it that till now she had sympathized 
with him for his apparent incapacity for 
the plodding life of a poor fisherman? 
The answers are easy enough, bat they 
were not easy to her. The qnestions 
seemed to answer themselves like the 
voice of warning. The thought of the 
game-keeper's cottage had given her an 
apology for a conscience, and made her 
see that recklessness was a very wicked 
condition of life, and decidedly wrong <m 
the part of a man who had a chance of 
stepping into the leather gaiters of Tom 
Raines. And then, as she herself had 
said, it is always the last time that eyery- 
thing happens — ^and that is true. It is 
always in his last battle that a man is 
killed: on its last journey to the well 
that the pitcher falls. 

By right of ambition she had some 
power of fancy ; and she pictured to her- 
self every unlikely thing she could think 
of — a sea-fight in Whitbeach Bay, and 
'ITatus shot or hanged being the most 
vivid of them. Everything seemed to 
hang upon that fatal Thursday — at last 
" the last time " came to sound not like a 
warning, but like a prophecy : and then 
like a doom. She thought of them all 
day, and dreamed of them all night, till 
she became as much afraid for 'Katoi 
himself as for the airy castles that he rep- 
resented. 'Katus, shot or hung, could 
never be head keeper, nor even so mudi 
as a good husband of whom she could be 
proud. 

But night gives counsel: and she woke 
in the morning with a thought — ^nay, an 
inspiration : 

" The young squire I " 

Arthur Fenning had been falling more 
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deeply in love every day; and the stronger 
his passion grew the less chance he found 
of bringing it to any sort of end. He had 
always plumed himself upon the skill with 
which he managed the most diflSoult love- 
affairs, and this ought to have been an 
easy one. But hitherto he had always 
kept a cool head; and this time he was 
learning what passion means. And pas- 
sion is sure to find obstacles. For one 
thing, he had, with all his skill, never 
been able to invent a chance of finding 
Hetty alone. She was always with her 
mother, and he was always with the 
young fisherman. This, while it gave 
zest to the passion of a man who had 
never before been baffled in a whim, gave 
him hope — it looked as if Mrs. Morrison 
thought the girl needed guarding, and as 
if his rival was jealous — ^both of which 
would be good signs. Of course it was 
not the girl's fault — she could not be 
blind to his admiration or resist Arthur 
Fenning. He even felt the new sensation 
of being ashamed — ashamed of being baf- 
fled by a common "Whitbeach fisherman : 
a boor, as he now chose to regard the man 
who looked up to him as a sublime sort 
of friend. In one word, 'Natus Morrison 
stood in Arthur Fenning's way. 

Of course, he was as mistaken as a 
man could be — 'Natus and Mrs. Morrison 
alike no more thought of suspecting Het- 
ty than they would have committed the 
treason of suspecting the young squire : 
and Hetty was conscious of his admira- 
tion, but, so far, at least, of nothing more. 
But he read all these things in his own 
language. 

It was therefore with far more satis- 
faction than surprise that, one Thursday 
morning, he was met on his way to the 
comer of the common, not by 'Natus 
Morrison, but by — Hetty. 

" Ah,'* he thought, " the bird has es- 
caped at last — only give a woman time I 
— And she's not even carrying a basket 
for an excuse — ^Well, I'm sick of coquettes : 
Kature is a grand thing." 

He had never seen her out-of-doors, 
3 



and people wore scarlet cloaks in old 
Whitbeach. She made what he thought 
the most beautiful picture in the world 
when she courtesied to him in the sun- 
shine. 

" Good-morning, Hetty. But where's 
your gun ? I suppose you are going to 
be my guide on the hill to-day ? " 

" Good-morning, sir ; I came because 
I wanted to speak to you — " 

" You can't have wanted it more than 
I." 

" And I couldn't in the house, because 
I didn't want them to know." 

Even Arthur Fenning stared. Even 
he thought that this was carrying Nature 
rather far. 

" So you want to see me alone ? " 

"And speak to you, sir — may I? " 

"May you 1 " 

"I'm very wretched, sir — ^very un- 
happy." 

" My poor Hetty I " 

" I am, indeed — and there's none can 
help me but you." 

Arthur knew very well what he want- 
ed to say to her, but he would have pre- 
ferred in his heart that the beginning of 
the love-making should be on his side. 
Still it was of course perfectly natural 
that she should make the most of her 
rare chance of throwing herself into his 
arms. 

" It's about 'Natus, sir*" 

" Of course I " thought Arthur Fen- 
ning. "Oh, never mind 'Natus, now," 
he said ; " he'll keep very well. Let's 
talk about—" 

" Please, sir ! It must be now if you 
pleasa You know we're to be married, 
sir — and should have been by now if the 
times hadn't been so hard. The fishers 
have to make a shift to live, sir — and I 
want you to save 'Natus from going to 
jail." 

The speech was not quite so coherent 
as she had intended ; but its effect upon 
the young squire was still more different 
from her intention. As he looked at her 
through the sunshine and saw the tears 
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springing in her eyes, a sharp spasm of 
jealousy shot through him — could this 
pearl of fisher-girls care for one of her 
own kind, after all? Certainly Arthur 
Fenning would have laughed once upon 
a time if he had been told that he would 
live to be jealous of a common Whitbeach 
fisherman. But now he was only sure of 
one thing — that he was not disposed to 
save 'Natus from going to jail. 

" Of course, Hetty, I will if I can. 
What has he been doing? Has Tom 
Raines caught him, after all ? " 

"Oh no, sir I He wouldn't touch a 
hare for gold untold — ^he's promised me ! 
But he's got among bad hands, I'm afraid, 
sir — the times are hard, and mother must 
live, and he's a good son. But he'd mind 
the smallest word from you — ^if you'd only 
bid him not go out in the lugger, sir — 
he'd know what it means. And I know 
he'd never do wrong again. And he 
wouldn't do it this time, only he's the 
boldest of them all, and he won't break 
his word." 

Poor Hetty had a sort of notion that 
the Squire of Millwood's orders were 
above a pledge to Tom Cobble. ]S"or did 
it enter her head that anything but poach- 
ing would be considered as an offense by 
the squire — ^in her mind the custom- 
house was one independent power, and 
Millwood another. 

" You mean he's going one of those 
moonless fishing voyages he's so fond of? 
I know — I'm afraid the young fellow will 
be putting his foot in it one of these fine 
days — or dark nights, rather." 

" Oh, sir I But this is the last time — 
the very last time — and the bans are to 
be put up next Sunday ! " 

" And — ^you mean to marry him ? " 

" Yes, sir, if you please. Oh, sir — say 
the word — don't let him do anything to 
be put in jail I I know he'd never do 
anything again — ^he's going to be as steady 
as the day's long." 

This time there was no mistaking her. 
She was one of those girls — common in 
all ranks — who feel more strongly at any 



given moment than they are capable of 
feeling for any given thing ; she did feel 
strongly, or rather sharply, for her lover 
then, and, as she clasped her hands and 
looked up to Arthur as if she were about 
to kneel to him, the young man felt that 
his rival, though but a common fisherman, 
was terribly in the way. 

"He is going to marry you inmie- 
diately?" he asked, abruptly. "When 
is he going this voyage — ^for the last 
time ? " 

"To-night, sir I You'll see him to- 
day — only say the word ! He'll do any- 
thing for you I " 

It was clearly no time for love-making, 
when her whole mind was taken up wiA 
another man. Jealousy and self -contempt 
were deepening Arthur's eyes — and hard- 
ening his lips too. It was the first tinie 
that any man had stood between himself 
and his will — ^he did not doubt for a mo- 
ment that he would be master of the field 
were this would-be husband not in the 
way. He could make every excuse for 
Hetty — ^habit, fear, ignorance of her own 
heart, innocence, would account for her 
stupidity; but to stand by and quietly 
give her up to a peasant would shame 
him forever — ^in his own eyes. 

" But what can I say to him ? What 
he won't do for you, he isn't likely to do 
for me." 

"Oh yes, sir — he will. You might 
tell him Captain Davis knows something 
— ^that he mustn't go to-night — and then 
he won't be bound to go at all." 

All at once a thought struck wArthur 
Fenning ; he almost smiled. " I see ! " he 
thought to himself. " What a fool I am, 
to be sure — as if it was only I who have 
reason to want the coast clear ! All righti 
my dear Hetty ; never fear. 'Natus shaH 
not go to jail if it depends on me." 

" Oh — thank you, sirl " was all she 
could say, with glistening eyes, that made 
him doubt once more. If the jon^ 
squire took up the matter, all was more 
than welL 

She did not return to the cottage, but 
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went along the road — her heart was freed 
from a heavy load, but she felt that 'ITa- 
tus would find it very hard to forgive her 
for what she had done, though it had all 
been out of love for him — except so far 
as it was out of love for the game-keeper's 
cottage. 

" 'Natus," he took occasion to say, in 
an off-hand way, upon the hill, " I'd give 
up that cargo-running business if I were 
you. I'm told Captain Davis is going to 
wake up; and if he does, it might be 
awkward for some of you — ^I won't ask 
who." 

"All right, sir." A hare crossed 
them as they spoke : both fired, and the 
lucky gun brought her down. "Bless 
you, sir, a lucky man can't help hitting 
the north-pole, if he aims to south'ard." 
But, though he might smile at the name 
of Captain Davis, and though not another 
word was said, he could not say he had 
not been fairly warned — and that by the 
squire. To say in plain terms, " You are 
a smuggler, and you are going out this 
very night," would have ended in com- 
promising Hetty, and this Arthur Fen- 
ning was far too much of a gentleman 
even to think of. He could not even 
blame himself — and it would be a resto- 
ration of his self-respect when he no 
longer had to condescend to secret rivalry 
with a fisherman, and had saved a girl 
like Hetty from the wretched fate of be- 
ing tied for life to a present ruffian and a 
future jail-bird. 

And then he had a public duty to per- 
form. When he left the Morrisons' cot- 
tage he did not, as usual, go straight 
home, but borrowed a horse to a place 
on the coast called Whitehaven, where 
the coast-guard cutter was moored. 



IV. 

Fbom what has been said of old Squire 
Fenning, of Millwood, it has probably 
been assumed that he was a weak and 
foolish old gentleman who spoiled his own 



life for the sake of spoiling another's, and 
nothing more. He was certainly foolish 
enough where Arthur was concerned: 
but in other matters no judgment could 
be more ud just to him. He was firm and 
keen enough in all other matters, and his 
main characteristic, surpassing even that 
of his love for Arthur, was a sense of 
justice, not the less intense and profound 
because he had so few opportunities of 
putting it in action. His course of life 
had made him a benefactor to few, but 
he had never intentionally wronged any 
man, and even his neglect of his own es- 
tate, with all its evil consequences, was 
largely due to a carelessness of his own 
interests as well as to thoughtlessness of 
others who had not the privilege of being 
his nephew. Whenever it happened that 
self-interest lay clearly on one side and 
justice clearly on the other, no tempta- 
tion was heavy enough to dip his scales 
one feather-weight the wrong way. In 
person he was stout and fiorid, tall and 
broad-shouldered — in every way a marked 
contrast to his half •Spanish heir. 

Arthur was not in the habit of watch- 
ing his uncle's moods — ^he had the more 
convenient habit of assuming that they 
were in accordance with his own. The 
relation between these two was more 
like that between a man and a woman 
than between two men. And to-day he 
was amply preoccupied. He did not ob- 
serve, therefore, that his uncle was more 
silent than usual during their very late 
dinner, and less attentive to his formal 
and meaningless report of his adventures 
on the hill. But he was aware of some 
change, or rather unusual softening of 
tone, when his uncle said, as they sat 
smoking opposite to one another : 

"Arthur — I am going to tell you a 
story. But don't be afraid — it is not go- 
ing to be long. It is the moral that is 
long — and that I shall not tell you." 

Arthur's heart flew to Hetty — was it 
possible that his uncle could have heard 
anything? Not that it much signified, 
of course — ^but when he thought of how 
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his village amourette, with a fisherman 
for a nval, might strike another, he re- 
membered what he was apt to call others 
in like cases — ^that is to say, fools. But, 
after all, what ooold his uncle possibly 
know? 

^^ If I could be allowed the fulfillment 
of one wish, it would be to see you mar- 
ried and settled down here at Millwood. 
But of course that doesn^t depend upon 
me. YouVe not an Englishman, Arthur 
— ^nobody can help that — ^but I hope I've 
managed to make you what's next best, 
and that's a man of the world. I've tried 
to keep you from what ruined your poor 
father's life — and w^llnigh spoiled mine. 
I've been living in a state of misery, Ar- 
thur — ^till to-day. I never knew what a 
burden I have been bearing — ^till, thank 
God, it's gone." 

It was not Hetty, then. Arthur's 
sigh of relief was like a faint echo of the 
old squire's. 

"You ought to know everything. 
The fact is, your poor father and I were 
like babies in the world. People didn't 

* 

travel in our time, and our father, your 
grandfather, had a notion about a man's 
being bom in one corner of the world 
rather than another making it his duty 
to live and die there. He had never left 
Millwood himself, and had views of his 
own about the fifth commandment. You 
know how your father was disinherited 
for marrying against his will — I need say 
nothing more of that. But you do not 
know, nor did he know, that I, who 
profited by my brother's wrong, was the 
more guilty of the two." 

" You, Uncle George? " 

" No wonder you look surprised. Im- 
agine the horror I felt when I heard that 
my father was dead, my brother disinher- 
ited, and all too suddenly for me to ex- 
plain that I also had a wife and child. 
The reason for disinheritance applied 
with tenfold force to me, who was not 
the natural heir. Of course I had known 
nothing of the will before I heard that 
it was beyond revocation. There was 



j only one thing to do — nobody would have 
wondered at my having remained single 
if they had known what you know now." 

"Your wife is dead, sir? " asked Ar- 
thur, beginning to be interested for once 
in a story that was not his own. 

" Wait — you will see. I have not told 
you the story. She was a poor girl, Ar- 
thur ; one whom I ought never to have 
dreamed of marrying. Of course I be- 
lieved I loved her, but even that was not 
true — at least, when it was too late, it was 
no longer true. I learned that when I 
met with one whom I might have married 
if I had been free. Well, I came back to 
England, and brought you with me ; we 
parted, my wife and I, and I heard soon 
afterward that she and the child had died. 
I had evidence of it that I believed ; but 
I won't make my story longer by telling 
you what does not belong to the end. I 
am ashamed to tell you of my relief — for 
the life of my child put it out of my pow- 
er to do justice to my brother's son and 
to fulfill what would surely have been my 
father's real will had he known all. As 
you know, I was left but a life-interest 
in Millwood, in case I had children, and 
only have the power to dispose of it as I 
please in case I have none. Having a 
child, I had no power to make you my 
heir — so afraid was my father of your 
father's infiuence over me. But yon were 
my real son, Arthur — ^in love as well as 
in justice — yes, it was well that my child 
died." 

Squire Fenning paused; but Arthur 
could see that he had not yet heard the 
end. He was listening with interest, but 
not with anxiety; he could not realize 
that he might never have been the heir 
of Millwood; and, since the child was 
dead, there was nothing to fear. 

" It was when you were six years old, 
Arthur, that I heard that the story of my 
wife's death was not true. I had a letter 
from herself in her own hand, telling me 
that she was going to bring me my son. 
She had learned my real name, and that 
her child was an heir. We were at Vien- 
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na ; and the letter told me she would be 
at Millwood in three days. There was 
no ground to hope for imposture — ^none. 
I took legal advice and made inquiries ; it 
was all too clear. I had no right to leave 
you a penny, or to do Justice ; the whole 
purpose of my life was destroyed — ^it was 
like a sentence af death to me." 

" And she came ? " 

" No— she never came. I never again 
heard of her or of the. boy. But, seek as 
I would, I could never hear that she or 
the child had died — I could only hear of 
their life, up till the date of that letter. 
And so I have been living for all these 
years— presuming their death for your 
sake, but never waking in the morning 
or opening a letter without the misery of 
expecting to learn before night that there 
was a wrongful heir to Millwood, with the 
law and an unjust will on his side — ^until 
to-day." 

" Good God I And to-day ? " 

** It is a sin to say thank God, Arthur, 
for a woman's cruel death — so I am the 
greatest sinner in the world. My wife 
has been found, Arthur — dead by the 
marsh below the hill, among the stones. 
Some men who were digging for peat 
found her — ^if I can call it ' her ' that they 
found — ^this very morning. It was little 
more than a skeleton that I saw. But it 
was on the way to Millwood ; and there 
was her fair hair, and the name that I 
gave her — not my own — on a locket that 
I had given her when I thought I loved 
her, with my own hands. And there 
were the remains of a face — it was horri- 
ble beyond words, but it was enough for 
me. And — there was no child! That, 
at any rate, mttst have died. And so I 
am free. And now you know my story. 
And now ask yourself why I have told 
what you may think might have been as 
well left untold." 

"It is right I should know it," said 
Arthur, softly. " I know now what yf^^ 
have done for me." jjk 

"And why I have trained you to be a 
man of the world — ^not a grown-up child. 



And I will undo my whole life to prevent 
your following in my own folly. A fool- 
ish, fancied passion for a girl has spoiled 
my whole life — ^it shall not spoil yours." 

" I assure you, sir — " ' 

" I am afraid I know now what keeps 
you at Millwood, Arthur, Your promised 
month is over now — we will go back to 
Vienna. At any rate, amusement does 
not mean idleness there. I must be just 
to my own father, Arthur. He left Mill- 
wood to me on the understanding that I 
had not done wrongly in his eyes ; it is 
my duty to make up for the wrong that 
has been done to his will, unjust as it has 
been." 

It was the first time that his uncle had 
asserted his own will ; and there is double 
force in self-assertion when it is rare. 
Such a threat would have meant nothing 
as coming from one with whom threats 
are common things, but it would never 
have been thought of by the old squire 
had he not meant it in all its force — as 
the inflexible resolve of a just and firm 
man, who never resolves save when he is 
obliged, and not as the caprice of an ob- 
stinate and therefore weak one. Arthur 
was beginning to know his uncle better 
than he had ever known him before. 

" I guess what you have heard, sir," 
he said. " I know how dangerous it is 
for a man to say three words to a pretty 
girl in a place like this, where everybody 
is everybody's neighbor. But in this case 
the girl is on the eve of marriage — and 
certainly not to me." 

" So much the better," said the squire. 
" Then you can have no objection to our 
starting for Vienna. Think of what I 
have said — I would ruin you rather than 
you should ruin yourself, though it spoiled 
my life twice over. But to-day has tried 
me sadly — it has made me feel old. Good- 
night—" 

But just then came the rarest of rare 
events at Millwood — a loud ring at the 
dooF, though it was past midnight, and 
the rest of the house had been asleep for 
an hour. 
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The ring was repeated, and in ten 
minutes the butler announced : 

" Captain Davis, from Whitehaven, sir, 
and two coast-guards, with a smuggler 
that's been caught in Whitbeach Bay." 

It was rare, indeed, that Squire Fen- 
ning was troubled with magistrates' busi- 
ness, even when he was at home. That 
corner of the county was forgotten alike 
by law, medicine, and divinity. 

"A smuggler — in Whitbeach Bayl 
Impossible 1 " said the squire. " I never 
heard of such a thing. Show Captain 
Davis in here." He stood on the hearth 
to receive the officer : Arthur sat down 
in a dark corner — something made him- 
self feel ashamed to be seen. 

Captain Davis entered, followed by 
two sailors and a constable, guarding a 
handcuffed prisoner. The captain and 
the squire were barely acquainted, and 
there was nothing to be done but for the 
officer to lay his information and ask for 
a committal. 

The story was soon told, with sailor- 
like plainness and brevity. Acting upon 
information which the captain considered 
it prudent to withhold, he had himself 
taken a boat's crew from the revenue 
cutter to Whitbeach Bay, and had waited 
there till flood-tide. 

"And then, sir," he said, " there hap- 
pened the most unaccountable thing I ever 
heard of — ^I don't understand it now. We 
saw the lugger coming in to shore sure 
enough : she was being rowed in, for the 
wind was straight off the shore. So we 
not only saw her, but heard the men 
aboard her : there must have been a full 
crew, too, for she turned out to be heavi- 
ly laden, and there was a strong wind and 
a heavy sea. We got near her enough to 
hear voices — that was easy enough, for 
our boat is painted gray and we pulled 
with muffled oars. All of a sudden she 
put out her jib, and, almost before we 
knew what she was up to, she reversed 
her course and stood out to sea before 
the wind. It took us a good half-hour to 



run her down — 'twas a stern chase, and 
that's a long chase — but we boarded her 
at last, and found the heaviest take of 
spirits I ever made : but the prisoner here 
was the only man aboard. And where 
the rest of the crew were is more than I 
can tell." 

"Can you swear to the sound of 
voices?" asked the squire, "It is of 
consequence — there is a difference, I be- 
lieve, between committing the offense in 
company and committing it alone." 

" I can swear to the sound of at least 
a dozen voices, and so can the men. It 
stands to reason that the best sailor alive 
couldn't manage a heavy lugger with a 
full cargo alone, in a strong wind and a 
heavy sea." 

"Did the prisoner resist? Was he 
armed?" 

" Ue had a gun with him, but he sur- 
rendered at once. For that matter, we 
were nine armed men to one. He only 
did all he could to get away." 

"I am sorry such a thing should have 
happened in Whitbeach— on my own land : 
very sorry indeed. I thought they were 
all honest fishermen. Who is the prison- 
er ? Does anybody know him ? " 

"He's called 'Natus Morrison, sir," 
said the constable from Roxton. " He's 
a desperate character." 

"You need not say anything, pris- 
oner," said Squire Fenning. • " Whatever 
you say may be used against you here- 
after. But you may say anything if you 
think it will help you, and may ask any 
questions you please." 

" Well, sir," said the prisoner, speak- 
ing for the first time, "I don't know that 
I've got anything particular to say. Cap- 
tain Davis has said nothing but what's 
fair and true, and I can't complain of any 
man that does his duty. As for what's 
puzzled him — that he must find out as 
best he can," he said, with a sadly hmnor- 
jgfna smile. "'Twas a rare bit of good 
,,lu^ I did go out with the lugger, that's 
aft': it's better for one man to be caught 
than two : and it's but fair for the man 
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that plans a scrape to be the one to suffer 
for it— so it's lucky, however it goes. As 
for my being a desperate character, sir, 
these are desperate bad times, thanks to 
you, and a fisherman must live as well as 
a squire. But you'll believe me when I 
say I'd given my word that this was to be 
the very last time of my going out that 
way. And they may say I'm a desperate 
character if they like, but they can't say 
I ever broke my word. If you'll let me 
go home quiet, you may be as safe never 
to hear of me again as I stand here — 
safer than if you sent me to jail, which 
would be punishing the innocent, sir, a 
long way more than you'd punish me. 
A man's word's stronger than handcuffs 
if you trust him. That's about all I've 
got to say." 

The squire looked with surprise, and 
not without some sympathetic interest, 
at a Whitbeach fisherman who so frankly 
confessed himself to be an habitual law- 
breaker, and gave his honor as sole and 
sufficient security for his future good be- 
havior, as if he had been a gentleman. 
Captain Davis thought, "There's a fine 
sailor spoiled 1 " Arthur Fenning stood 
up, and said : 

" I know something of the prisoner. 
I believe him when he says that this was 
to be his last affair." 

" Thank you, sir," said 'Natus, grate- 
fully, and not noticing that the young 
squire did not meet his eye. " I thought 
you'd give me a good word — only I didn't 
like to ask you." 

The old squire looked at his nephew 
sharply. " You had better say nothing," 
he said. "Impressions are not charac- 
ter." Arthur understood him to mean, 
"It is certainly not to you that I shall 
come for the character of the family of a 
girl named Hetty Morrison " — and he said 
no more. By speaking he could only do 
the prisoner harm — at any rate he thought 
60. And if he was questioned, w 
could he say, of his own knowledg 
that the prisoner was a poacher by 
as well as by sea? It was some comfort 




to feel that silence was the kindest as well 
as the best policy now. 

" I am not allowed to take your word," 
said Squire Fenning to the prisoner. 
"This is an assize case — ^you must be 
tried, and defend yourself before a jury." 

" I must go to jail ? That will be hard 
— for my mother, sir — and — What will 
they do to me? When shall I be out 
again?" 

" That depends upon the judge who 
tries you. You are an habitual smuggler, 
it seems ; and your character appears to 
be against you. It is too late to think of 
your mother now — ^it is always the inno- 
cent parents," he said, looking at Arthur, 
" who have to bear the sins and follies of 
their sons. You were armed, and in com- 
pany — you were found in possession of 
the contraband cargo. You will very 
likely be transported for life: I should 
say certainly for fourteen years. Justice 
must be done." 

Even Arthur, in his self-absorption, 
had never thought of sending his rival 
into life-long slavery. But what he felt 
was of no consequence now. A woman's 
cry came from the door of the room : the 
prisoner turned round and held out his 
hands, from which the handcuffs had been 
removed. The great man's prophecy was 
like the actual sentence in Whitbeach ears. 

"Who is that?" asked the squire, 
sharply and angrily. 

"It's my mother, sir," said 'Natus. 
" I suppose she has heard, and followed 
me. She's the mother of a jail-bird." 

His hand was still stretched out be- 
tween the lamp and the door, and the 
quick eyes of the squire were suddenly 
fixed upon it as if paralyzed. 

" What is that upon your finger? " he 
asked, in a strange voice — "that ring? " 

All in the room, except 'Natus, turned 
round anxiously: they had but a poor 
►pinion of the wits of a squire who never 
Lved at Millwood, and now he seemed to 
le losing them all. 

" The ring, sir ? " said 'Natus, bitterly. 
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" It belongs to the young woman I was 
t-o be married to in three weeks' time — 
I put it on her finger when she promised 
me ; and I took it off to fit her with the 
plain one by, at Eoxton. She may keep 
it, sir ? 'Tis not stolen." 

"Yes. — It. only seemed a valuable 
thing for a fisherman to wear. I should 
like to know more about your character : 
I will speak to your mother. — ^But that is 
extra-official, Oaptain Davis : these people 
are my tenants — I need not detain you. 
I must find out more about this habitual 
smuggling on my own property. The 
constables must remain here, I suppose." 
He had recovered himself : even Arthur 
did not guess that there was anything 
strange. 

V. 

" Mat I say a word to you by yourself, 
sir?" asked the prisoner of his friend 
and patron the young squire as he was 
being left with the two constables for the 
night in one of the many spare rooms at 
Millwood — ^for there was considerable 
reason, under the puzzling circumstances 
of the capture, to fear a rescue if he 
were carried to the county town before 
it was day. 

" Certainly," said Arthur — indeed, he 
could not refuse. "You may go and get 
some supper," he said to the constables. 
" I will send for you when I want you — 
I know the prisoner, and he will be safe 
with me." 

" This is a sad job, sir," said 'Natus. 
"How it's come about I can't think — 
there's no spies in Whitbeach — but I'll 
never think little of warnings again. Not 
that it'll matter now. I've broke my 
poor mother's heart, and Hetty's, and I 
don't care what comes of me now — what 
comes of such an ungrateful scoundrel 
as I've been. It's my being in jail that 
they'll mind : it don't matter whether it' 
a month or twenty years. There's b 
one jail-bird out of Whitbeach, sir — she 
never bold up her head again.. There's 



nothing you can do for me, sir, and I 
wouldn't ask you. Only let mother know 
'twas to be for the last time, that's all, 
and not to mind more than she can help 
for an ungrateful blackguard that isn^t 
worth minding. If it wasn't for her, I 
should be glad I'm took — there won't be 
much more cargo-running now I'm not 
to the fore. There'd have been a dozen 
took if I hadn't made the lads jump into 
the surf when I heard the cutter's boat 
coming, and given her a long chase the 
wrong way — I'd led them into it, you see, 
so I was bound to lead them out agaiu. 
I knew I was in for it as soon as we set 
the jib ; but better one than twelve, as 
poor father used to teU Peter Gobble. 
You'll tell mother that too, sir — she'U 
see there was naught else I could do, and 
it'll make the neighbors liker to help her, 
that have got lads of their own. But 
there's more I want to say, sir — ^there's 
my poor girL" 

Arthur Fenning was by no means 
hardened : at that moment he was ready 
to do and promise anything — but give up 
his passion — ^to make up for what he had 
dope. 

"Hetty, sir, that was to have been 
my wife before three Sundays — 'tis rare 
good luck, sir, she's escaped being tied 
for life to a jail-bird. Please tell her, 
sir, I shall love her, and be the same to 
her as long as I live, if I never see her 
alive again; only I don't want her to 
think too much of me. She must be took 
care of, poor lass ; and if there's ever a 
better fellow she'd like to take care of 
her — and there's few that aren't better — 
well, sir, she's not to feel tied-like to me. 
She's as true as gold, sir; but fourteen 
year is long to wait for a jail-bird, and 
life's longer. You'll tell her that, sir ? " 

" I will — and don't be afraid for them. 
So long as I live they shall have a friend. 
I will take care of Hetty, and your moth- 
, too." 

j^God bless you for that, sir! Then" , 
flayed from the worst, whatever 
comes — there's not many have the luck 
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to have a friend in need, like you. I'll 
trust to you, sir, more than my own right 
band." 

Arthur felt all that such a trust implied 
— ^but how could he refuse ? 

" And you'll say good-by for me, sir 
— I couldn't look my mother in the face, 
after the shame I've brought her. And 
God bless you, sir — " 

** Mr. ALTthur," said the butler, hurry- 
ing into the room, ^^ come to master at 
once, sir ; he's took very bad, indeed I " 

Arthur found his unclflflharely con- 






scious, from the effects dl^a fit into 
which he had fallen soon after Mrs. Mor- 
rison had left him. His first words were, 
not " Send for Dr. Kedmond," but " Send 
for Lightfoot — the lawyer." He looked 
bard «t Arthur, but scarcely seemed to 
know him. 

Dr. Redmond, however, had already 
been sent for ; and he came as quickly as 
if be had been called suddenly to a Whit- 
beach fisherman. Lawyer Lightfoot ar- 
rived with all the expedition due to a 
client like Mr. Fenning of Millwood. 
To the doctor Squire Fenning only said, 
"Shall I last till Lightfoot comes?" 
When the lawyer arrived, he said : " Jus- 
tice must be done, and I've no time to 
loBe. You know the settlement of Mill- 
wood ; if I have a son, it is not mine to 
leave. I have a son — you will find my 
marriage registered in Southampton, in 
18 — , with Anne Harding ; my son's birth, 
as Fortunatus^Lock, in the same town. 
He is now called Fortunatus Morrison. 
Draw up a will at once — leave my neph- 
ew, Arthur Fenning, all I have the power 
to leave — save all you can. — Good-by, 
Arthur — ^I cannot go out of the world 
with a lie. I will not see him. You are 
my real son, Arthur ; but this is justice, 
and justice — " 

He was dead before the will was ready 
to sign. Not that this mattered much to 
Arthur — it only lost him a few stray 
thousands — nothing could make Fortuna- 
tus Morrison the less his heir. 



But where was the heir ? 

In the confusion he had, as we know, 
been left alone. And when the consta- 
bles went back to the room, they found 
the prisoner gone. Mrs. Morrison was 
not to be the mother of a jail-bird, after 
all. 

VL 

Such was Whitbeach before some- 
body or other was struck with the brill- 
iant notion that its mackerel would fetch 
a better price in the London than in the 
home market, that its air was quite as 
good for consumptive people as any 
other, and that only a short branch line 
to Boxton was needed to make it one of 
that republic of watering-places where 
every citizen calls herself queen. It is 
very hard to recognize in the sleek, not 
to say vulgar, Whitbeach of to-day a 
haunt of poachers and smugglers so hid- 
den out of the sight of law and progress 
as to form a little anarchy of their own. 
The steam-whistle sounded, and all was 
changed. The very natives were ab- 
sorbed or otherwise disappeared from the 
face of things, leaving only the one in- 
evitable oldest inhabitant to tell exciting 
anecdotes of old Whitbeach to the new 
race — summer citizens with chronic 
coughs and long black hair. The whole 
atmosphere was so utterly changed that 
we instinctively blink our eyes in step- 
ping from the old village to the new 
town, as if passing from the darkness of 
the tallow-candle in the cottages to the 
broad flare of bad gaslight on the espla- 
nade. Deadman's Nose itself had an , 
easy, zigzag road, called Victoria Walk, 
cut from the common to the no longer 
broken flagstaff: its dangers for^ehips at 
sea were all that recalled its past, and 
even these were to be abolished by a new 
lighthouse, of which the foundations were 
already laid. 

Among other benefits, the steam- 
whistle had already brought one attorckA-^ 
from. Eioi^a — «k TL^\^D^Qirc£\% \.<y«Ti. *Ocisi^ 
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had once been a London to "Whitbeach, 
but was fast losing all its genuinely his- 
torical claims to notice in the character 
of a simple station where "All change 
here." The words were so appropriate 
an introduction to the new and rising 
watering-place beyond that they should 
have been taken for the town motto : and 
it was to this Mr. Snell, the lawyer, who 
had moved with the times from Roxton 
to Whitbeach, that these changes were 
largely due. He had brought the railway 
that had brought him. 

And we also will move with the 
times. Indeed we must, whether we 
will or not — unless we want to be run 
over. 

One glorious morning toward the 
end of summer Mr. Snell, who took no 
note of the weather, sat in his office with 
a client. 

The situation was commonplace 
enough, and the lawyer himself, like 
many other celebrities, was in no sense 
a remarkable-looking person. He was 
just a clean, stout, respectable man of 
business, with a prosperous, fatherly 
smile and a complexion that he ought to 
have been paid for by the tradespeople 
as a first-class advertisement of the merits 
of the air of Whitbeach-on-the-Sea, The 
client, however, was one who would have 
drawn attention not only in England but 
in countries where his olive skin, promi- 
nent features, and dreamy, poetical eyes 
are every-day things. It was not only 
that he was a strikingly handsome man 
at the point of life, just short of forty, 
when men of his type look their best and 
manliest, or that he carried with him all 
the distinction of wealth and rank com- 
bined : he was marked by that indefinite, 
indefinable something that tells of will — 
not merely the habit of having his own 
way that comes so easily to a rich and 
handsome man and which often passes 
for personal power when it is nothing of 
the kind, but the inborn quality which is 
felt most strongly when a r^^ is plain 



and poor. And this was the more re- 
markable for the very reason that this 
inborn power of personality, whether in 
man or woman, is almost incompatible 
with beauty — such a combination would 
be too nnf air. It was not likely that any- 
body would willingly stand in the way 
of one whom Nature and circumstance 
had made a master by right of face and 
purse : it was most unlikely that anybody 
ever had stood in his way. But, in any 
case, it would most surely be the worse 
for that man. 

" Very-ji^ell, Mr. Fenning," said the 
lawyer, cSSing and laying aside some 
papers that lay open before him. " Speak- 
ing professionally, I can only say I'm glad 
such generosity isn't too common : but 
you can afford that sort of luxuries, I'm 
happy to say. You are like the ancient 
emperor — you found Whitbeach of mud, 
and will leave it of marble — anyway of 
bricks and mortar, which is less expensive 
to buy and lets just as well. And so — as 
you give the opposite side carte hlanche 
as to settlements, let me have the honor 
of being the first man in Whitbeach to 
offer my congratulations — or, I should 
say, to congratulate myself in the name 
of the town. It is a long time since there 
has been a Mrs. Fenning of Millwood — a 
long time indeed. She will be a regular 
aloe-blossom. And we must make the 
most of her — she'll be the last Mrs. Fen- 
ning of Millwood, too, unless I'm very 
wrong. Sir, this rising town, without a 
Lady Fenning of. Millwo^, is what we 
used to call at school a reduetio ad ah- 
surdum. We ought to have a new peer- 
ess to match with the new pier — ^if you'll 
pardon the pun. By- the- way — " 

" I'm afraid your good- will is a grcAt 
deal better than your wit, Snell," said 
Mr. Fenning, with the smile of one who 
does not like flattery the less for not being 
duped by it. "I hope Miss Oarew wiU 
be plain Mrs. Fenning — " 

" Oh, sir — ^not plain Mrs. Fenning! 
I'm sure she is the belle of the county — ^ 

" Don't put any puns into the settle- 
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ments, please. I mean I'm not ambitious 
of a shelf in the Lords to take a nap on. 
And in the face of a general election too — 
you ought to know better, Snell. But, 
talking of piers — Show's the lighthouse 
getting on? I could hardly sleep at all 
last night for very shame. What a terri- 
ble storm it was, to be sure I — ^I felt like 
a wrecker to think there was not even a 
farthing rushlight on the Nose. I hardly 
dared come down into the town for fear 
of hearing that some ship or other had 
run ashore in the gale. There must be 
no such risk again. There mo^t and shall 
pe a light on Deadman's Nose before the 
end of autumn, if it costs me ten thousand 
pounds to keep the workmen at it night 
and day." 

" It's no fault of mine, I assure you, 
sir," said Mr. Snell. " I'll tell the con- 
tractor what you say. It was an awful 
night, to be sure ! Awf ul's the very word 
for it — Mrs. Snell couldn't sleep a wink, 
no more could I. Don't you think we'd 
better change the name of Deadman's 
Nose? Such a name as that isn't cred- 
itable to the town — it's enough to make 
the consumptive patients crawl all over. 
We've got Victoria Walk — what do you 
say to Albert Edward Hill ? that'll sound 
elegant and genteel. It'll be a compli- 
ment to the little prince, too ; I suppose 
we couldn't very well call it Albert Ed- 
ward's Nose. No; nothing has happened, 
and if there had — well, it's no fault of 
yours that lighthouses can't grow up in 
a night, like njashrooms. Do you think 
Miss Oarew — who'll be Mrs. Fenning then 
— will object to light the first beacon on 
Albert Edward HDl? It will be a grace- 
ful s^rt of thing — ^for our aloe-blossom — 
and it'll be just before the election too." 

" She would be proud to do it, I'm 
sure. Good-morning — " 

" By-the-way — I was going to say — 
you remember some inquiries you in- 
structed me some years ago to set on 
foot about a young man named Morri- 
son ? " 

"Morrison?" 



The lawyer was still arranging his 
papers, and did not notice his client's 
sudden start as he echoed the word. It 
was but momentary, and any peculiarity 
in the tone would pass for a slight effort 
to recall a haK-forgotten name, or for 
surprise that a thing of such little conse- 
quence should have been mentioned at 
all. 

" Ah ! " Mr. Fenning went on, with an 
air of indifference, " I remember now — 
that fellow who ran off to sea or some- 
where ever so many years ago — yes: I 
remember taking an interest in him at 
the time. But what of him now, after 
all these years? We've all had other 
things to think of since then." 

" Well — it is curious the way things 
turn up when they're least looked for, 
and people too. I was a younger man, 
Mr. Fenning, when you came into my 
little oflSce at Roxton, just when I was 
out of my articles to old Lightfoot — poor 
fellow, he got to be old Heavyf oot before 
the gout got inside him and killed him. 
That was the first business I ever had on 
my own account : a man doesn't forget 
his first client as easy as his first sweet- 
heart, or the name would have gone out 
of my head long ago. I forget names I 
heard yesterday, but I've never forgot 
Morrison — Fortunatus Morrison. How I 
did work to find out that young man, to 
be sure I And now, when I'd given up 
thinking of the matter for years and 
years, here he is, turned up of his own 
accord — but that's always the way. Seek 
and find are just like the antipodes: if 
you want one you must go away from 
the other. I should make a famous de- 
tective, Mr. Fenning — I should sit down 
quietly, and let the thieves catch them- 
selves." 

" Well ? " 

"It is really a circumstantial curios- 
ity. A young practitioner, just out of his 
articles, sets an investigation going in a 
little office in Boxton. He forgets all 
about it. Years afterward he gets a letter 
from the otiliQt «»\dft oil XJaa^o.^^— ^ossss^s. 
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that — ^to say that it's done. Do you still 
take an interest in that young man ? But 
I needn't ask ; your charity isn't of the 
sort that gets killed hy time, I know. It's 
only the postscript of a letter from an oc- 
casional business correspondent of mine 
in Baltimore, I'll read it you : 

" *i>t(? you not ash me^ %f I eoer came 
across a young Englishman named ^Natus 
Morrison on this sidCy to let you Tcnow f 
Oddly enough^ a man of that very odd 
name has teen at our office to-day, to take 
passage for England in a Irig ofours^ the 
Mary Anne. He did not remernber your 
name^ hut says he Jcnows Whitdeaeh well^ 
and has a mother there. Re has teen gold- 
digging in California,^ " 

"Isttatall?" 

"That is all, Mr. Fenning. Is there 
anything you would like me to do ? Any 
inquiries — " 

"Ko — none! " exclaimed Mr. Fenning, 
with a sudden vehemence that made the 
attorney start and stare. '*No, thank 
you, I mean. The matter is of no conse- 
quence now. Good-day." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Fenning. I forgot 
for the moment that it is not in your 
course of practice to let your right hand 
know what your left hand is going to do. 
Still, it would make me very happy to be 
of service to any worthy person whom 
you think fit to befriend. In any case I 
will speak to the contractor about the 
lighthouse, which of course you don't 
want to hide, and I will promise you the 
completion of the settlements' within ten 
days." 

Except for one moment the lawyer 
had noticed nothing but what was familiar 
in the manner of the great man whom he 
was proud to call his client. And, if he 
had noticed anything, he would have in- 
stantly forgotten it — what could it pos- 
sibly signify to Mr. Fenning of Millwood, 
the owner of all Whitbeach, the future 
county member, the accepted lover of the 
beautiful Miss Carew, that an unknown 
California digger was about to sail for 
England from Baltimore ? The very name 



of Morrison had died out of Whitbeach 
long ago— it had died with the old times. 
If 'Katus Morrison were to come here 
again, it would have to be as Eip van 
Winkle came home. He would find his 
mother's cottage indeed in the corner of 
the common, but for his mother herself 
he must look in the new churchyard. 
And as for Esther — ^he must have been as 
true-hearted as Don Quixote if he still 
cared to seek her anywhere : truer-hearted 
yet if he fancied that she cared to be 
sought by him. To speak literally, he 
would have looked for her in Whitbeach 
as vainly as for a smuggler. 

Had not Arthur Fenning, then, kept 
his word ? But, even if he had rendered 
himself unworthy to meet the face of a 
man who had trusted him with more than 
life and liberty, that is an idle question; 
there was more between the two men than 
the fate of a fisher-girl. It was not 'Ifl'a- 
tus Morrison that was coming home again 
— it was the lawful master of Millwood 
and Whitbeach who was coming to make 
inquiries into the past ; and it is ominous 
when one who for years has been assumed 
to be dead and forgotten suddenly, and 
without a word of warning, seems to step 
out of his grave. The lawyer's very care- 
lessness about the matter, as a curious but 
trifling coincidence hardly worth men- 
tioning, gave it at once an air of fatality. 
It was not pleasant to come upon the 
name of 'Katus Morrison as the climax of 
a talk in which every word had been a 
token of the unbroken and supreme good 
fortune of Arthur Fenning. Supreme and 
unbroken good fortune is itself a presen- 
timent of evil ; the story of the ring of 
Polycrates is a story of mankind. 

It is true that the lawful heir was 
probably ignorant of his rights, and mig^t 
never learn them ; unless somebody put 
him on the track, how was old John Mor- 
rison's foundling to guess that he was son 
and heir to the old squire ? He might ii 
reasonably suspect himself to be heir to 
the crown. But then, as every man of 
tiiQ world knows, it is just the most xat- 
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likely things that always do happen — see 
the newspapers. It was strange enoagh 
that 'Katns Morrison should he coming 
back at all ; stranger still that it should 
be just when his very name sounded like 
a threat — was it so unlikely that the same 
chance which had sent news of him over 
the Atlantic should have brought him 
news to bring him home ? Arthur Pen- 
ning was not of the whole northern blood 
that can think calmly when it feels 
strongly ; the possibility of such a chance 
at such a time was more than enough to 
make him imagine the worst — ^it is a fa- 
vorite freak of Nemesis to lull her victim 
into a dream of safety and then to pounce 
down. "Was it not of a piece with all her 
ways to wait until the very eve of his 
wedding-day and then to send an escaped 
criminal, fresh from a lawless country, 
urged by every motive that can make a 
man dangerous — ^by interest, by iiyury, 
and, if he knew all, by revenge — to claim 
his rights and avenge his wrongs ? 

And then there was justice. Arthur 
Fenning, who lived in the face of the 
world, was the last to ignore it. It was 
quite true that, when his nucleus death 
was fresh, he had done his best to discover 
where his missing kinsman had gone. He 
had satisfied conscience long ago ; and it 
was doubly hard to be called upon to 
fight the whole battle all over again, when 
time had absolved him from duty long 
ago. It was so unlikely that such a man, 
who had fled under such circumstances, 
would^ever be heard of again ! The law 
itself would presume his death. But then 
Arthur Fenning was not the law — ^he had 
nothing to do with presumption, he knew. 
He was in a terrible dilemma for any man 
who is by no means an angel above temp- 
tation or a fiend below it ; he had often 
formed strong wishes, but he had never 
till now formed a wish that came in the 
open shape of wrong. If this man knew 
nothing of his rights, the master of Mill- 
wood and Whitbeaoh must choose between 
honesty and beggary on the one hand, 
and prosperous robbery on the other. If 



the man knew of his rights, then Arthur 
Fenning must either give up all that made 
life worth having, or defend it by force 
and fraud. Nature forbade him to do 
right: honor forbade him to do wrong. 
By only one event could conscience and 
justice be reconciled — the death of his 
cousin without an heir. And that belief 
was taken away. 

In this mood he took the winding way 
to the flagstaff, and presently reached a 
bend in the zigzag that commanded a 
view of the whole bay, edged by the life 
of the growing town %pd now bright 
with blue sky and golden sea. Some 
miles inland, at the foot of a line of hills, 
a country-house stood out from a large 
park — between the house and the town 
lay a green plain of fields and farms, from 
which the faint murmur of a rich pasture- 
country blent into a peaceful duet with 
the faintest song of the waves. Well 
might he look and listen, for all this pro- 
fusion of growing wealth was his own ; 
and he might have to lose it all, and more 
than all — it was not as a beggar that he 
had won Miss Oarew. Well migiht the 
only cloud in the whole landscape be that 
which hung upon the brow of its master. 

"Anything," he exclaimed, in his 
heart, "anything is right rather than 
that all this should be at the mercy of a 
ruffian turned from a smuggler into a 
gold-digger — ^if he were my own brother. 
I have not created a whole town for a 
savage to drink away. My uncle would 
have willed it aU to me if he had had the 
power — and is a dying man's wish less 
binding in right and justice because it is 
not binding in law ? Surely it is binding 
all the more — ^it creates a debt of honor. 
And Anne — ^who dares to come between 
her and me ? It would be monstrous that 
I, with all my will and power to do good 
to so many, should be ousted by a ruffian 
because my grandfather was a fool. Law 
was made for justice : if it works injus* 
tice, it must be set aside. Does the devil 
ever grant wishes in these days ? If ha 
came \)eioi^ m^ li.o'^ ^\ ^ oro^^^N^— ""Ksa:^ 
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the Mary Anne of Baltimoro go down to 
the hottom of the sea! " 

He spoke half aloud. And, even as 
he spoke : 

" Old Harry's in it," said one of the 
degenerate hoatmen who were always 
looking at nothing through a spy-glass 
along Victoria "Walk. "That's a wreck 
— blowed if that breeze last night didn't 
do mischief, after all ! — ^Beg pardon, sir," 
he said, touching his cap as he recognized 
the great man, " but just take my glass 
and look out there I That lighthouse 
won't be built a day too soon." 

Arthur Fenning looked — and all his 
mood changed. Ko man can be quite 
selfish when in full sight of the dangers 
of the sea. 

"Good God! "he exclaimed, "don't 
idle there — ^have out our boat at once — 
there may yet be some one to be saved. 
Quick — a floating plank may have kept a 
man from going down." He still retained 
his half-boyish, half-artistic love for fire- 
arms ; and he discharged two barrels of 
the favorite revolver that he had the 
fancy for carrying about with him, on 
the slight chance that the report might, 
through so calm an air, carry hope to 
some drowning sailor^ Then he hurried 
down to the beach, where half the town 
gathered in an instant — ^the news had run 
round like lightning that Mr. Fenning had 
seen an Indiaman sinking with all hands, 
and was going to save her. He was the 
hero of the place, and his very presence 
gave this fair-weather adventure the ex- 
citement due to the launch of a life-boat 
in a storm. 

The boat, with Arthur Fenning him- 
self at the helm, soon passed out of sight 
round the end of the reef that divided 
the cliffs from the bay, watched by a . 
crowd of young ladies, elderly gentlemen, 
bathing women, fair-weather boatmen, 
errand-boys, and children with spades. 
The Indiaman turned into a line of battle- 
ship before the boat returned — alone, in- 
etead of towing an Armada. 

'' Wb/it a Belli " aaid somebody, who, 



having no telescope, was able to see some- 
thing. " They've only bagged one ! " 

And, strange as it was after such a 
night, Arthur Fenning's scratch crew had 
actually saved a living man from the ter- 
rible churchyard under Deadman's Nose. 

Still greater was the general disap- 
pointment when the saved man stood 
upon the beach and stared round the 
crowd with bewildered eyes. 

Now, a shipwrecked sailor is always 
an honest fellow, a wounded soldier al- 
ways a hero, though the one may be a 
coward and the other a knave. But the 
most wildly credulous pity could not 
translate this particular sailor into any- 
thing so respectable as honesty. A man 
in his plight cannot be expected to look 
his best, but this man's worst looked in- 
dependent of drowning and starvation. 
It was not salt water, or fresh water 
either, that had blotched and blurred his 
sullen face, or hunger that had brutalized 
features which must have been more than 
ordinarily handsome. He was of about 
Arthur Fenning's age, and this gave 
greater point to their contrast as they 
stood side by side. Both were tall and 
strong : but there was all the difi^erence 
between them of a fine southern statue 
set beside a prize-fighter out of training. 
That he was a shipwrecked ruflfian was 
even more certain than that he was a 
shipwrecked sailor ; and there was hard- 
ly one of the crowd who did not feel that 
the crew was best drowned if he was a 
sample. 

" Stand back, please ! " said Arthur 
Fenning. " Let the poor fellow feel his 
feet — we found him trying to bale out a 
boat that was stove in, and would not 
have held together another half-hour. 
Don't question him yet — don't you see 
he's been as near death to-day as a man 
can go? — How do you feel now, my 
man ? You will be taken good care of, 
never fear." 

A murmur of applause came from the 
back of the crowd, but faintly. The 
Whitbeaoh people liked visitors, but the 
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stranger thas cast upon their shore and 
their charity filled them with repulsion. 
Every crowd feels like one man: hut it 
is not like one man in that it is never 
ashamed of what it feels. 

" I should be well enough," said the 
man, in a bluff voice, " if I had a dry 
jacket and a drop of brandy. Is this 
England ? " 

" This is "Whitbeaoh — your vessel must 
have run on Deadman^s Nose." 

"Ahl" 

The exclamation was a sort of growl, 
and he looked round him again with sharp 
cariosity. Neither in the growl nor in 
the glance was there a sign of thanks or 
gratitude. 

"You had better come with me to 
the inn — you can tell me your story af- 
terward. But what was the name of 
your ship ? Of course you are an Eng- 
lishman." 

"I'm an American citizen. Yes, I'U 
go to the inn. I want a drink badly. 
And so'd you, if you'd been gulping 
brine aU night long. Oh, yes, I'm an 
American citizen — so don't you make 
any mistake there, or you'll be wrong. 
Yon might have seen the brig's name on 
the boat's stern if you'd looked — ^the Mary 
Anne, of Baltimore." 

. . . . ^^ If Tie came he/ore me now, I 
would wish — m^y the Mary Anne of Bal- 
timore go down to the "bottom of the sea ! " 
So Arthur Fenning had prayed in his 
heart; and, even so, the Mary Anne of 
Baltimore had gone down. 

Once more the sufferings of others 
were forgotten in a return of the half- 
superstitious, half -formidably real terrors 
that had beset him upon the hill. It was 
as if he saw before him the very messen- 
ger from some other world who had 
brought the answer to his wish in the 
person of the evil-looking sailor who 
alone had not gone down with the Mary 
Anne. But then — was he alone? A 
whole boat's crew might have had time 
to escape before the brig went down. 
That might well be bo — ^and meanwhile 



this fellow would be chattering over 
brandy in a public inn. And what might 
not come from setting Whitbeach gossip 
in direct communication with a fellow- 
passenger, perhaps bosom friend and 
comrade, of the man he feared ? 

" Justice must be done some day," he 
thought, hastily, " but it must he done by 
tne. I must be the first to know if there 
is any chance of his being alive." He 
added no prayer this time: his hopes 
were well founded enough now to dis- 
pense with a double and needless sin. 

"No," he said, "you shall not go to 
the inn. I have immediate business at 
home, and I shall not be able to be in 
Whitbeach again to-day. But your busi- 
ness is the first — I would rather you 
should have all you want at my own 
house — it is a debt: you would never 
have been in this plight at all if I had 
thought of the lighthouse a year sooner." 

It is perfectly natural that a notori- 
ously-generous man, who was also up to 
the eyes in public business, should com- 
bine charity with economy of time. The 
fitness of things required that the wet 
skin, dry throat, and empty stomach, of 
the American sailor should suit Mr. Fen- 
ning's convenience, as weU as afford an 
illustration of his generosity. It was far 
more striking, and therefore gratifying, 
to the public mind that a starving, half- 
drowned man should wait for the prestige 
of being fed and dried at Millwood, than 
be fed and dried on the spot, in a com- 
monplace way, at the Fenning Arms. 
Not that Arthur Fenning deliberately 
counted upon having public opinion on 
his side; he was only used to it, and 
acted accordingly. And if he had thrown 
the man from the top of Deadman's Nose, 
"Serve the rascal right" would have 
been the instant verdict of a Whitbeach 
jury. 

" Come," he said ; and the sailor fol- 
lowed him, leaving public opinion to talk 
and admire. The way to Millwood led, 
as we remember, over the ijlec^ ol ^^^^^^ 
land w\ier e b\,oo^ ^ ^Jtoi^Qms^Qrckl ^ ^'^JOys^'i?^ 
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Arthur Fenning, however, made a short 
cut over another part of the common. 
There was one question he was burning 
to ask so keenly that he had not the cour- 
age. To ask it at once and directly was 
impossible. At last he said, turning 
round : " It is right you should know- 1 
am a magistrate, and am ready to hear 
all you can tell me of the loss of the — of 
your vessel." 

" A justice ? " asked the sailor, quick- 
ly. "WeU, I guess you'll find nothing 
against me." 

" I hope not — why should I ? Are you 
the only man saved out of the whole 
crew? Did none take to the boat*— or 
was there no time ? " 

"Oh, Vm the only man saved — ^I'll 
swear to that, before any justice in Eng- 
land or America. Time ? There wasn't 
time to turn round. How I came in that 
boat, and how she came to be keel down- 
ward, is more than I know. But there's 
some men bom to be drowned, and some 
men born — well, not to be; it's luck, I 
suppose. I suppose I kept my head, 
when the others lost theirs, I guess it 
was just the difference between a head 
with brains in and heads without — them 
for a lot of sea-scum." 

"Then every man but yourself was 
drowned — every man ? " He was dis- 
gusted with the fellow's callousness, but 
sighed with relief as he lingered upon his 
question, and felt that it was Providence 
who had answered his prayer. At last 
all was well — as well as if his unconscious 
enemy had never been born. 

"And what's your name, my man? 
"Well, you sha'n't repent of having run 
upon Deadman's Nose. That shall be 
the last wreck it has had to answer for, 
if it depends upon me. What's your 
name ? " 

"My name?" 

The man paused oddly, as if at a ques- 
tion that required care in the answer. 

* * Yes, your name. Has the sea washed 
n out of 70U ? " 

^^Oh, no. m tell you my name, if 



you want to know. My name's Fortnna- 

tus Morrison." 

• 

ibrtihur Fenning did not think. His 
souiliftm blood turned white and hot, 
and the chain of reason that clattered 
through him was a passion rather than a 
process of the mind. Of course it was 
Fortunatus Morrison, "Who else could it 
be? "Was it not the grand arch-trick of 
Fate to have saved this man a] one — and 
for what purpose could she have saved 
him but one ? Surely for no common end 
had the devil tricked him by sending 
dpwn the ship indeed, as he had prayed, 
and saving the one man for whose sake 
he had prayed the devil to send a whole 
ship's crew down. It was the old story 
— ^the letter of the bond had been ful- 
filled: the spirit had served for a jest to 
the winds. Of course it was Fortunatus 
Morrison — the same age, commanding 
height, the breadth and bulk duly in- 
creased by time, the same fair complexion, 
only changed for the worse by a reckless 
and lawless life, such as a smuggler and 
poacher might be expected to lead among 
Californian gold-diggers, and with feat- 
ures deformed by drink and debauchery. 
It was not bewilderment, then, or fear of 
a magistrate, but a planned dramatic sur- 
prise, that had made him pretend to hesi- 
tate when asked for his name. There 
stood Fortunatus Morrison — ^there stood 
Fortunatus Fenning, alone with him on 
the last waste-land left in Whitbeach, to 
ask him, ""What have you done with 
Esther?"— if not to say to him, "Give 
up all this to me." They were alone on 
the waste — unseen, like Abel and Cain. 
And Abel was a scoundrel who stood in 
the way of a good man's life and a good 
woman's happiness, and who ought to 
have died, and therefore ought to die. 
All this rushed through Arthur's heart 
before he had heard the last syllable of 
" Fortunatus Morrison." Thank God that 
the name had been heard by him alone I 

Was it haK-maddened impulse or was 
it wWl^ lEiTo sooner had the name left the 
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sailor^s lips than Arthur Fenning's hand 
flew to his hreast, where he carried the 
revolver: the next moment the many 
whom he had just saved from death, fell, 
shot through the heart, among the gorse 
and fern. 

Repentance is not the work of a mo- 
ment. All was safe now: men would 
sooner suspect the sun of causing dark- 
ness than Arthur Fenning of killing an 



unknown foreign sailor without a cause. 
The past was hlotted out, and he might 
now live a beneficent and happy murderer 
for the rest of his days. 

It must have been mental excitement 
rather than premature remorse that made^ 
him fancy, as he left the spot, that he 
heard the howling of wild beasts in the 
air. 



STROKE THE THIRD. 
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Db. Redmond, of Roxton, had finished 
his rounds for the day — indeed, he had 
just gone to bed — when he was roused 
by a tremendous pull at the night-belL 

** Who is it ? " he called from the win- 
dow. 

" Oome at once, sir I " answered a 

man^s voice below. " Miss Sylvia's been 

took awful — we don't know what's the 

matter, sir — ^IVe got a gig at the door." 

" Who's Miss Sylvia? Who are you ? 

- Where do you come from ? " 

" Up the road — I was to fetch the first 
doctor. It's no good asking me what's 
the matter, for I don't know, beyond it's 
something inside." 
"Who sent you?" 

" The governor — ^but Lord, sir, if you 
don't come in a twinkling 'twill be all up 
with Miss Sylvia," 

There was nothing intelligible to be 

got out of the man's incoherent agitation, 

except that there was no time to lose. 

The doctor made a general collection of 

the medical and surgical appliances most 

likely to be wanted in emergencies, and 

s mounted the gig. It was a dark, rainy 

{ night, and he could hardly see his com- 

3 panion, who drove so fast, and was so 

preoccupied with inipatience and anxiety, 

i as to be proof against all attempts to 

( question him. He could only say, " She's 

4 



took awful — ^in the inside — ^I never saw 
anything like it in all my days." 

At last the gig drew up at a part of 
the road where the doctor, who knew 
every road round Roxton by heart, could 
not remember to have seen house or cot- 
tage. He was led through a gate, then — 
still in pitch darkness — ^up a flight of steps 
like a short ladder with broad rungs, and 
then he heard — 

" Too late, tnonneur ! It is the end. 
Friez pour elU ! In five minutes she will 
be the nail in a door." 

"Where is she?" asked the bewil- 
dered doctor. He found himself in the 
tiniest of rooms, hardly high enough to 
stand in, fitted up mainly with mahogany 
lockers and presses, and with a hammock 
slung from the roof, something like a 
ship's cabin. There was neither fireplace, 
nor table, nor chair. By the dim candle- 
light he saw two persons. One was a fat, 
sallow, mustachioed foreigner, with plen- 
ty of jewelry and clean linen, but with- 
out a coat, puffing desperately at a cigar ; 
the other was a delicate, olive-complex- 
ioned girl, apparently between fifteen and 
eighteen years old, with an eager face and 
beautiful eyes, large and dark, but now 
full of grief and anxiety. " Let me see 
her — we'll see if there isn't still time — 
while ttier^'^aWi^ ^«t^ ^ V^^^b— Vwst'^ N& 
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she? ** he said, as hopefullj as he could: 
there was no time to speculate about his 
surroundings when a dying girl was wait- 
ing him. 

'* Come. But it is vain," groaned the 
foreigner. '^ So strong, so well, but since 
one hour I And her little one — blind I 
He shall never see his sweet, beautiful 
mother ! Come — ^you shall see her die I " 
he said, with dramatic but still genuine 
despair. 

He opened a small door, and led the 



murmuring tearfully behind him, "I 
shall never put my head into poor mam- 
ma's mouth any more 1 " 

A little whining whimper, like a kit- 
ten's, came from her bosom, over which 
her arms were pressed tightly. The little 
blind orphan was trying to wail in sym- 
pathy, though too young to know, except 
by instinct, of the loss he had sustained. 

•*' May I look at him ? " asked the doc- 
tor, turning* away from Miss Sylvia's be- 
reaved owner. ''Is it possible that a 



doctor out into the open air along a plank young girl like you puts her head between 



between two hand-rails. 

" May I come ? " asked the girl, in a 
sweet and- timid voice that was entirely 
English, in spite of her dark skin. 

" If you will. It is the last time." 

" She is Miss Sylvia ? " asked the doc- 
tor, in whom even professional concen- 
tration of all his faculties upon a coming 
emergency could not entirely conquer 
curiosity. *' And she has — a blind child ? 
And only twenty — poor girl I Poor little 
thing I" 

He heard a sob behind him — ^it was 
from the girl. 

" Ah, poor me ! " said the foreigner, 
as he opened a door into another cham- 
ber. 

Dr. Bedmond began to think he was 
in bed after all, and suffering from night- 
mare. By the light of a stable-lantern 
he saw, through the open gate of an iron 
cage, a dying — ^tiger. 

Even as he looked it gasped, rolled 
out to its full length, stretched its limbs 
stiffly, and died. The foreigner entered 
the cage, lifted up the head, grim and' 
fierce even in death, and wept aloud as 
he puffed more furiously than ever at his 
cigar. The doctor was by no means so 
•sorry. It was true his professional dig- 
nity had been hurt, but he was condoled 
by thinking that he had escaped the risk 
of hurt in places even more tender than 
professional dignity. For once he pre- 
ferred a dead patient to a living one. 

^ Poor— poor — poor little Nabuco I " 



it 



he beard the girVa sinifularlj sweet voice « ^^ And do you mean to say you let that 



a tiger's jaws? I have heard of lion- 
tamers, men — ^but a tiger ! And you I " 

She did not answer, but gave the little 
one a gentle hug, and then held him out 
for inspection, half shyly, half proudly. 
Mere nine-days old cub as he was, the 
doctor barely dared to touch the head of 
the soft ball, all warmth, breath, and in- 
nocence. 

" And to think," said the doctor, who 
was something of a philosopher — *'to 
think of that kitten turning into a tiger I 
And to think that all tigers have been 
kittens in their time — ^that Miss Sylvia 
there was once like — what did you say is 
his name ? " 

" Nabuco." 

" Like Nabuco ! Well, well — it shows 
either that there is something manlike 
about brutes, or else something very 
brute -like about men. What are yoo. 
going to do with the little stranger ? 
What a joke it will be against me, to be 
sure — ^that I was called in to a tiger I I 
suppose — ^the fact is — ^tliis is a menag- 
erie?" 

" A menagerie ? " sobbed the foreigner. 
" No ! — It was Meshack's Royal Menage 
erie. And it was coming to Roxton — and 
your fleshes would have crept about, and 
your marrows would have melted in all 
your bones. You would have seen some- 
thing, -ha I But it is no more a menag- 
erie. I cannot And the face to charge 
one penny. I am not a swindler, manr 
Bteur ! " 
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delicate young girl — ^that child — put her 
head into tigers' mouths?" asked the 
doctor. He began to think it was the 
less cruel of two brutes that had died. 
He had read of Una and of Androcles, and 
knew that a lion has a conventional rep- 
utation for courage and generosity. But 
a tiger — that is as much a man's untama- 
ble enemy as the cobra : not even fiction 
or mythology has ever found a good word 
for a tiger : a tiger would have swallowed 
Una and torn Androcles to pieces while it 
was still limping. When he looked at the 
ohildlike.head, so different from that of 
the Amazon that one Would have expected 
to see, now bent with loving pity over 
Nabuco, he thought it a good thing that 
Miss Sylvia's jaws were closed forever. 

But the foreigner suddenly turned 
Miss Sylvia's head to him and forced open 
her jaws. And then the doctor saw that 
every tooth in her head had been drawn 
— at any rate she had none. 

Thus Nabuco entered upon the world. 

It is hard. to bespeak sympathy for 
the sorrows of a little tiger, more espe- 
cially as he himself did not know that he 
had any. Indeed, it is popularly sup- 
posed to be a subject for congratulation 
rather than pity when some savage child 
is thrown by circumstances among the 
tame surroundings of civilization. Before 
morning he was introduced as a foster- 
brother to the family of a motherly bull- 
terrier, whose least promising pup was 
drowned forthwith in a bucket to make 
room for the little orphan. The mother, 
no doubt, stared at first, and thought the 
fairies had brought her a changeling in 
the shape of a remarkably fine kitten: 
but she was a large-hearted pei:son, and 
took to the change kindly. Born in a 
cage, surrounded from his birth by human 
and canine faces, nurtured from nine days 
old with mild domestic milk, his lines 
had surely fallen in pleasanter and safer 
places than if he had entered this won- 
derful world among his brothers and (Sis- 
ters of the jungle, his claws against every 



man, and every man's arrow or bullet 
against his skin. Perhaps he might grow 
to be the original ancestor of a race of 
domestic tigers, formidable only to rats 
and mice, just as the descendants of Mo- 
docs and Sioux may — if they are not shot 
oflF— some day go to the Stock Exchange 
in round hats and call it civilization. So 
be it, in the interest of cats and halters. 
But, nevertheless, it is a poor tale to see 
a free creature improve into a jail-bird, 
without having breathed its native air, 
though of a jungle, even in a dream. 
Even that pretty sight, an aviary of well- 
bred canaries who can be trusted with 
open doors, looks rather ugly when we 
remember why doors are made to open, 
and what wings are made for. 

The arrangement was no doubt a lit- 
tle hard upon the young bull-terriers. It 
was as if the children of a humble but 
respectable household had been thrown 
into the background by having a young 
prince quartered upon them to share their 
studies and their play. They had not 
even the consolation of being able to talk 
of " My brother. Prince Nabuoo," to other 
puppies of their acquaintance : they had 
no word for prince, and they were born 
radicals, holding that one puppy is just 
as good as another — and, if he can thrash 
him, rather better. There was one big 
little terrier who made pluck and quick 
growth do duty for want of primogeniture, 
and did not allow Nabuco's superior rank 
to stand in the way of tumbling him over 
and mumbling him just like one of his 
own regular brothers and sisters. Nabuco 
himself seemed unconscious of his birth- 
right, and submitted to be mumbled and 
rolled over even more meekly than the 
others. His more graceful form and 
more lithe and elegant style of playing 
seemed accompanied by almost feminine 
gentleness that marked him off, even 
more than his undeveloped stripes, from 
the little terriers, with their clumsy move- 
ments and awkward attempts to play. 

Even in his infancy hla cex^^it ^^«. 

plaXLIie^, aB\>^<i«caft Wife ^Vq ^V^&^^«ni.\ft 
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a public if not royal station. The terriers 
were to tumble up pretty muob according 
to chance, to be parted and scattered, and 
receive kicks or cakes, as may happen to 
the children of common households. But 
Kabuco was to have his teeth drawn, and 
to succeed his mother in swallowing the 
head of ^* Mademoiselle Amanda, lion 
Queen from the Desert of Crim Tartary 
and the Mountains of the Moon.^' 

And who was Mademoiselle Amanda? 

Just as Kabuco was a tiger-cub born 
into a world of civilized men and bull- 
terriers, so was this girl, with a name as 
fanciful as her alleged native countries, 
thrown, before the birth of memory, into 
as strange a world as a human child could 
enter. 

The elephant and the bear — ^the two 
patriarchs of the company — ^were in the 
place of grandparents: the monkeys, in 
a more than Darwinian sense, were her 
first-cousins. Mr. Meshack was an ex- 
ceedingly kind father to the whole of his 
large family ; personal interest in the life 
and well-being of lions, tigers, and ba- 
boons, must needs lead down to a large 
tolerance for the less noble animals of 
whom Mademoiselle Amanda was one. 
She never had to complain of short com- 
mons or needless harshness any more 
than her favorite playmate Joe— a gentle, 
philosophic chimpanzee with a chronic 
asthma, and whose premature death from 
a galloping consumption was her first 
sorrow. For that matter, to be brought 
up in a menagerie has a remarkable ten- 
dency to alter the aspect of the human 
mind toward the phenomena of life in 
general. Few children know how to real- 
ize death : but she seldom passed a whole 
year out of mourning for the death of 
some friend and companion. So that, 
at the age of fourteen, she felt herself 
quite an old woman, so many generations 
had she survived. Had it not been for 
Mr. Meshack himself, and the elephant, 
and the bear, she would have felt like 
the monk before Leonardo's picture-7-the 
onJjr realitj- in a world of fleeting shad- 



ows. Perhaps the four, she and the 
bear, and the elephant, and Mr. Meshack, 
were immortal, and were to pass an eter- 
nity together in watching the vicisMtudes 
of mortality. One gets odd notions when 
one is brought up in a menagerie. 

Have brute beasts a language, like 
men ? She had never heard of such a 
question, and would have stared at its 
absurdity. Have men a language like 
brute beasts? To that she would have 
answered I^o. Words are but a poor 
makeshift for a fawn^s eyes, a hyena's 
laugh, an owPs blink, or a tiger's tail. 
She understood them all, and found no 
want of variety in what they had to say. 
In the monkeys, indeed, she was bound 
to admit an intellect beyond her own, 
and a power of conversation concerning 
topics too wide and deep for her com- 
prehension. But they, as well as the rest, 
condescended to instruct her about many 
interesting things. Often they told her 
stories, which almost lost their effect by 
being translated into lame and impotent 
words by Tom, the head keeper. Miss 
Sylvia's yawn, for example, and her efforts 
to find leg-room in her narrow cage, were 
far more expressive for something dimly 
wild and vaguely terrible than when, 
holding Tom by the hand, she heard him 
tell the people — 

" That's the roy'I Bengal tiger, ladies 
and gentlemen. He's called roy'I because 
he's so big, and Bengal because of the 
stripes on him, which makes him different 
from a leopard. A lady that was in the 
Indies once frighted a roy'I Bengal off 
by opening a parasol on him sudden. I 
prefer an iron bar when I go into this 
'un. Difficult to catch a tiger alive? 
Well, it ain't exactly what you'd call easy, 
but the blacks, where the tigers live, are 
wonderful clever in catching things alive. 
They go out in the jungle, and wait quiet 
till the tiger gets between them and a 00- 
coa-nut tree, and then they let fly an arrow 
and pin his tail to the stem. And then, 
when he's tired of trying to wag his tail, 
[ y(\LV^ S& mo«>W7 \xl «jv hour^ they cut 
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down the tree and pull him off with it 
where they want to go. No, sir, I never 
heard of the tail coming off, but if it did 
I shouldn't like to be there. No, sir, I 
never saw one of the arrow-holes. It 
heals up, like a young lady's ear if she 
didn't keep the ring in. In that cage yon 
observe the sort of monkey that lives up 
the tree what they pin the tigers to. 
How do we catch them ? 

" Well, you see the monkey is a won- 
derful imitating creature, so the blacks 
go under the trees and toss up their 
babies, catching 'em again of course, like 
you might yours at home, but making be- 
lieve to toss 'em up to the monkeys : and 
the monkeys, being imitating creatures, 
toss one another down to the blacks, and 
when they're' all down but one, the mon- 
key that's left throws himself down. 
And so they catch them all. Yes, ma'am, 
you're right : natural history is a curious 
study : I've studied it myself, so I know. 
That's a boa-constrictor. They say he 
can swallow a stag whole, but I can't 
swallow that. I suspect its travelers' 
tales. "We give him rabbits sometimes : 
the boa has only to wink at the rabbit, 
and the rabbit will walk into his mouth 
— they're wonderful fond of being swal^ 
lowed by snakes, rabbits are : it's quite a 
pleasure to see 'em. That's a lion, the 
king of beasts, known by his name. 
P'r'aps, being on lions, you'd like to hear 
a story about a man named Andrew Clees. 
I knew him well. The moral is, it's a 
good thing to make yourself useful to 
brutes and beasts, because it pays — a first- 
rate moral. Well, ladies, this Andrew 
Olees— " 

Amanda believed everything, even to 
her favorite legend of the lion with the 
thorn in his foot, from which she drew no 
moral at all : and so she grew up a far 
from uneducated girl. She knew a great 
deal of practical zoology, and the whole 
branch of mythology that consists of 
anecdotes of animals ; she could tell, at a 
glance, a yellow-handed howler from a 
tufted capuchin : knew much more than 



most young ladies of her age about the 
biography of that potentate dear to tiger- 
fanciers, Tippoo Sultaun, as well as the 
geography, in the rough, of Abyssinia 
and Hindostan, and almost rivaled the 
iomiortal uEsop in her comprehension 
of the language of those creatures who, 
for some unintelligible reason, are called 
dumb. She had heard of snake-charmers, 
and had not the least objection to handle 
with her own fingers those types of per- 
fect, albeit satanic grace that many less 
.beautiful creatures dare to call ugly. I 
am inclined to fancy there are some girls 
— I know there are some boys — who 
would count all their privileges of educa- 
tion, music, German, Latin and all, well 
lost for the sake of her learning, gathered 
from creatures, each of whom was not a 
school-master, but an entire drama. 

By the time she was sixteen she had 
divided the world of animated Nature 
into two classes: one consisted of the 
superior animals — ^lions, tigers, panthers, 
lynxes, bears, wolves, elephants, baboons, 
apes, hyenas, cobras, raccoons, lao- 
coons, etc., who were created to be ad- 
mired and kept in anstocratio Igxury. 
The other consisted of the inferior ani- 
mals — ^Mr. Meshack, Tom, Bill, the groom, 
herself, and the horses that drew the car- 
avan — who were created for the use and 
glory of aU creatures born without that 
brand of degradation called a thumb. 
Bess, the bull-terrier, held a doubtful 
position between the two classes: she 
had no thumbs, but then she was the as- 
sociate of those who had them. But the 
wide human world outside the caravan 
was to her mind only an undistinguish^. 
able herd of coming and going automata, 
made for the sole purpose of paying one 
shilling at the door before nine o'clock, 
and sixpence after. 

One day Mr. Meshack, who sometimes 
patted her on the head like Bess, and 
never interfered with her education, said 
to her, 

" Jenny " — she was'not Amanda thftXL 
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You are clever with the creatures — I 
knew from the first you have the charm 
of the eyes. You shall earn your keep ; 
to-morrow you shall begin." 

That was but fair, she thought. In- 
deed, it was more than fair ; it was a pro- 
motion. All the animals earned their 
keep according to their nature, so why 
not she ? 

" Yes, sir. What am I to be — a mon- 
key ? ." she asked, in the soft, low voice 
that was her own special gift, and was 
certainly not learned from her com- 
panions. She preferred the monkeys — 
they were her favorite playmates, and 
she was conscious of a similarity to them 
that has also strack philosophers and 
others. She was fond of nuts also. But 
Mr. Meshack answered abstractedly : 

"That great impostor, Peters — with 
that bandbox he calls a menagerie — ^bah ! 
— an ass that bought an old lion for two 
pennies and one halfpenny, and goes into 
the fields to find toads and blind-worms 
— and that great, big charlatan, that great 
quack, shall set up a lion-king! — some 
poor devil, I will devour my head, that 
woul(^not touch one of my lions — ^ha ! — 
for one hundred pounds. We will have 
a lion-queen — she shall say check, and 
check-mate, to the lion-king I You shall 
have a treat, my dear — you shall be a 
lion-queen. You shall see what is inside 
of Miss Sylvia." 

It is true that Miss Sylvia was fangless 
— but then no operation could remove 
the spikes from her tongue, or take the 
spring from her jaws, or abolish the foul- 
er horrors of that loathsome cave. Nev- 
ertheless, the girl's beautiful eyes, as soft 
as her favorite antelope's, sparkled with 
eager pleasure. She would have trembled 
at having to speak to that unknown ani- . 
mal, a strange man, but a tiger had no 
terror for her. 

And so, even when the great Van 

Amburgh was the most famous man in 

England, the towns on Mr. Meshack's 

narrower circuit gave him a rival in the 

person of Mademoiselle Amanda, from 



Orim Tartary and the Mountains of the 
Moon. But now, alas I her occupation 
was gone ; Sylvia was dead, and nothing 
was left of her but Kabuco. 

The little prince throve amazingly. 
Amanda visited him every day, nay every 
hour ; she felt like an aunt to a dead sis- 
ter's orphan. She watched with intense 
afiection his growth from the passing 
blindness of kittenhood to the day when 
he first knocked his foster-mother down. 

"It's getting time," said Tom, the 
keeper, "to do something to the young 
'un's canines, Miss Jenny, if he's to be 
brought up to put your head in. I 
wouldn't like to see your head bit off, 
Miss Jenny — I wouldn't indeed." 

"I won't have them touched I" she 
said, stroking the kitten, now small no 
longer, as he lay on her lap and gnawed 
the edge of her gown to rags. "The 
darling is just as sweet and gentle as a 
young giraffe — ^and more. — You wouldn't 
bite my head off, would you, Kabnco? 
You see I've taught him already. — Open, 
Nabuco I Look how he opens his little 
mouth, just like his mother — how he 
holds my finger as if he was afraid even 
of pinching I — ^You may pinch harder 
than that ; and now — crouch, Kabuco I — 
down he goes 1 why, Mr. Nabuco says he 
and I together shall astonish Van Am- 
burgh, let alone Peters — he's a lamb al- 
ready — I sha'n't want to take even a whip 
into a cage." 

" Well, Miss Jenny, I've known most 
things in our line, but I don't believe 
Jamrachs himself ever heard of a tame 
crocodile, or a tame tiger. You may make 
'em stupid, but you can't make 'em tame. 
What's bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh, miss — ^you may take my word." 

" Then you'll see a tame tiger now 
— won't he, Nabuco ? " 

And, in fact, the young terriers were 
not so meek and mild, nor had such win- 
ning ways. As his stripes developed a 
bolder outline, and his whiskers a fierier 
and more rakish curl, the gentler he grew. 
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He slept at the foot of his young mistress's 
sofa in the caravan, and took his food 
from her hand with an affectionate purr. 
He would leap after a ball of string like 
any common cat, and only proved his 
higher aristocracy of race by complete 
uselessness where mice were concerned. 
He was never confined, but wandered in 
all the freedom of affection at Amanda's 
heels. She even took him for little 
walks out-of-doors when there was nobody 
to see, and he never sprang at so much 
as a sparrow. The girl who had been 
brought up among wild beasts was not 
more gentle than the tiger-cub who had 
been brought up among dogs and men. 

N"abuco still throve so well upon milk, 
meal, and freer exercise than often falls 
to the lot of caged tigers that, sooner even 
than was hoped for, he became larger and 
handsomer than his mother herself had 
been. 

It was just when this beautiful tame 
savage was quite full grown that Mr. 
Meshack said to Tom : 

" We must move with the times I 
Roxton is only fit for Peters. Whitbeach . 
is the place for shillings now. We will 
go there. Void / " 

He unrolled an enormous poster, print- 
ed in immense scarlet-and-black capitals, 
and stepped back to regard it with an 
artist's eye. 

"First-rate, governor!" said Tom. 
' it makes one think one can read, to look 
at print that size. Why, it looks as if 
Nabuco had bit off somebody's head, and 
we'd wrote it out in the blood — beauti- 
ful ! 'Tis wonderful how fond people are 
of blood when it isn't their own I " 

So, on a violent night of wind and 
rain, the caravan left Roxton, where 
shillings and sixpences were falling few, 
and moved on with the times. 

It was Mr. Meshack's policy to enter 
new places in a phantom-like way, with- 
out any preliminary flourish of trumpets 
to take the wind out of the sails of his 
gorgeous poster. Toward noon, the com- 



pany halted on an open part of the com- 
mon within half a mile of the town, and, 
in ten minutes more, three little boys 
read as follows : 

" MESHACK'S EOYAL MENAGERIE. 

" Mr. Meshack has the honor to announce 
to the nobility, gentry, clergy, inhabitors, and 
visitors of Whitbeach and its vicinity, that 

Mademoiselub Amanda, 

the celebrated and beautiful Lion-Huntress of 
the Mountains of the Moon, from Crim Tar- 
tary, known at the court of the Great Mogul as 
the Lion-Queen, will to-night, at half-past eight 
o'clock, and till further notice, 

Iksebt heb Head 

between the 

Jaws op Nabuoo, 

the famous man-eating Tiger from the jungles 
of Maderpore : a feat unprecedented in oar^ 
nivorous history. Admission per head to the 
Tiger and all the other animals, one shilling. 
Children in arms free. N. B. — Though Nabuco 
is the 

FlEBOEST OF HIS TbIBE, 

Ladies and nervous persons are guaranteed 
against 

Peesonal Pebil of Decapitation." 

Mr. Meshack himself superintended 
the posting of the bill ; and, meanwhile 
the lion-hunter herself, the three small 
boys having gone off to carry the news, 
led out Nabuco for a short walk in the 
open air. She held him by a cord, with 
a duster for a collar, so as not to hurt his 
delicate neck : but this was only for form's 
sake ; he was tamer than Bess the bull- 
terrier herself, and kept more faithfully 
to heel. 

" You ought to thank me for saving 
your teeth," she said aloud — she always 
talked freely to Nabuco, and her own 
thoughts were his answers. " You would 
never have enjoyed that beautiful beef- 
steak this morning. How do you like the 
taste of meat, Nabuco? It was a real 
shame for you to have my head half down 
your throat every evening of your life, 
and never put your teeth into anything 
better tiiwa. \»otTV^"S^» ^\vi 'C^^^^'s^.'sis^fc 
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sea, and there are people — what fan it 
would be for ns to run down among them, 
you and me — ^ho w they would run 1 Don't 
pull so hard — keep in — heel, Nabucol 
How strong you are getting, to be sure, 
and what a beauty I Heel, Nabuco ! Why, 
what's come to you this morning? Do 
you want to drag me into the town ? " 

Either the famous sea-breeze of Whit- 
beaoh was having its full effect upon this 
anything but consumptive visitor, or his 
first meat-breakfast had proved a little 
intoxicating to a tiger of such tame and 
temperate habits— in any case, there was 
something unusual about Nabuco this 
morning. Instead of being led, he took 
the lead, so that his mistress found it any- 
thing but easy to keep up with his irregu- 
lar, gliding stride. She thought she knew 
by heart every turn of his body, every 
trick of each separate whisker ; but now 
there was a quiver about the nostrils, a 
backward set of the ears, and a snake- 
like, independent wave in the tail, unlike 
anything she had ever seen in him. 

"You are more lovely than everl" 
said Amanda, as proud as a mother at the 
first rebeUions signs of her son's manli- 
ness. The delight of petting a tame tiger- 
cub was nothing to the discovery that she 
was mistress of a real full-grown tiger 
with a will of his own. The only fault 
in Nabuco had been, that he was every- 
body's slave ; now she felt quite sure that 
not even Tom with his iron bar could 
have held him in. To hold this strong 
and beautiful savage by her own will — 
for to imagine that she held him by a 
duster and a piece of string was absurd — 
gave her an intoxicating sense of pride: 
she felt like a girl who has conquered a 
hero, and was equally thoughtless of pos- 
sible peril. 

It was only in feminine nature to put 
her power to the test, and she amused 
herself by urgiug him to longer stretches 
of rebellion in order that she might in- 
tensify herself in curbing him. There 
was a wild sense of freedom for both 
a/iIre In being out of their dens in the 



sea-breeze and under the blue sky, and 
on a spot which might, by a stretch of 
fancy, serve for a jungle, though but of 
gorse and bramble. Almost without per- 
ceiving it, their circles round the caravan 
widened yard by yard, till it was hidden 
for a moment by the edge of a sand-pit; 
very little fancy was needed for Amanda 
to feel herself alone in the world with 
Nabuco. 

Still less was needed for ISTabuco to 
feel himself alone with Amanda — and 
free. He had never heard of freedom: 
but is there any creature, save some pos- 
sible human slave, who does not know 
the thing and its need? Suddenly, and 
with no effort, he snatched the cord from 
her hand, laid his face to the ground, and 
strode on faster before her. He hardly 
hurried his pace, but he was no longer 
the same Nabuco — ^he had tasted both 
fiesh and freedom. 

" Heel, Nabuco I " cried Amanda. But 
he did not seem to hear. 

" Heel, Nabuco I " she cried again, 
stamping with her foot, and again in vain. 
She ran after him, and, for the first time 
— ^but it was for his own sake — she lashed 
him over the nose with her cord. It hurt 
her own heart, but only tickled him into 
a yawn. Then he faced round, put his 
tail between his legs, shrunk backward, 
and fixed his eyes upon her. 

Presently, as they stood facing one 
another, the look grew into a glare— she 
seemed to see the tiger-soul being bom 
into his eyes. His ears began to move 
backward and forward slowly, his tail to 
poise itself and then wave and swell, and 
his haunches to heave. 

In one word, he was making ready to 
spring. 

Even jthen she was not terrified. She 
had nev^ known fear, and a coward's 
soul is not so easily born as a tiger's. In 
a moment when the bravest man might 
feel terror without shame, she was only 
filled with sorrow and shame for Nabuco. 
But she did feel paralyzed by the glare 
in his hitherto gentle eyes. She met them 
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unflinchingly, indeed, but it was because 
thej held hers as if with an actual grip. 
She was mesmerized, and waited like a 
sparrow for the dart of a cobra. 

Possibly it was her steadfast though 
irresolute gaze that held him back — such 
things have been, if the anecdote-books 
are to be believed. Or it may be that 
Nabuco, after his cruel feline nature, was 
prolonging by anticipation the delight of 
his first full leap into liberty and carnage. 
There was exquisite and cruel revelry in 
every curve of him, and every line was. 
as graceful as it was cruel. At last his 
lip left its huge fangs bare to the roots, 
his tail stiffened, and he was strained 
back like a bow at full stretch — the ten- 
sion could not last a moment longer. 
Both were as still as death — ^and so is the 
arrow for one instant before it flies. And 
then l^abuco sprang. 

Itp was like a tiger^s leap in a night- 
mare : she passed through the agony of 
death, and woke unharmed. 

But the cause of her safety was horri- 
ble. As Nabuco leaped, it was part of her 
nightmare that she heard a man^s shout 
and the crackling of brambles. And there 
lay a man, who was neither Tom nor Mr, 
Meshack, under the full weight of Nabu- 
co^s paws. If the monster had turned 
upon his own mistress, how would it fare 
with a stranger? The tiger, with one 
heavy claw on the man's face and another 
forcing the breath from his chest, growled 
and snarled at her as if fearing to be 
robbed of his first human meal. 

Suddenly, as she stood there petrified, 
she saw the man's left hand creeping, 
while the left of him lay as if dead, 
toward his waist, where a sailor's knife 
might be. And then she screamed. It 
would be bad enough if N"abuco killed a 
man — but better all Whitbeach ilhould be 
torn in pieces than that one hair of Na- 
buco's beautiful skin should be harmed. 
Her soul rose up at once, like one of her 
fellow wild animals, in natural sympathy 
with the brute against the man. She felt 
like a tiger herself when she thought of 



harm to Nabuco. Her own foe was for- 
gotten at the sight of a common foe. 

"What's all this?" cried Mr. Me- 
shack; "my tiger killed a man? — Mon 
DieUy it shall be manslaughter. Into the 
caravan with him, dead or alive 1 — ^puli 
down the bill — harness the horses — 
adieu to Whitbeach this tarn — ah, and 
the name of the town all printed in the 
bill!" 

" Shall I go for a doctor, governor? " 
asks Tom. 

"A physician 1 Are you mad, Mr. 
Tom? and have all the town say how 
they slaughter men in Meshack's Royal 
Menagerie ? A tiger may kill a rajah, or 
a begum, or people such as that — ^it is 
good for him ; but to kill an Englishman I 
they like not that here. We must mend 
him ourselves, and if he shall not be mend 
we must bury him. He is but a poor 
sailor, thank God — ^he shall not be missed 
for a while, and if he lives he shall have 
five pound. That is much money for a 
poor sailor. Ah I — ^he has lost me more 
than five pound in good shillings. What 
trick of a fool to get in a tiger's way! 
Hfe must be drunk like a fiddler — ^like a 
sow — like a milord. I am the most unfor- 
tunate in all the world. Take him in, 
and mend him, and give him five pound 
to take hold of his tongue, and send him 
away ; or make him a coffin if he will not 
go. And shoot Nabuco 1 " 

"No, no, miss," said Tom, roughly 
and ruefully, as Amanda turned to Mr. 
Meshack a face white with horror at his 
last words. "You've done with that 
brute, or I've done with my situation. 
I'm a keeper of beasts that people pays a 
shilling to look at, and not what they get 
eaten by. I always told you you'd never 
tame a tiger nor a crocodile. You bless 
your stars he wasn't took with his fit at 
half-past eight, that's all! You go and 
look after that poor fellow there, and see 
if he aren't past the doctor I aren't to go 
for. I sha'n't leave this here brute till 
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else to be done with him now except sell 
his skin." 

" It was not Nabuco's fault I " Aman- 
da fired up. "A lamb would turn like 
that if a man got in his way. He was 
only going to " — " eat me," she was 
about to add ; but it struck her in time 
that the defense was a poor one. 

" I can buy another tiger," says Mr. 
Meshack, gloomily, " but I can never buy 
another peace of mind. Let me look at 
the fool of a man." 

But that was not so easy. Fabuco's 
victim lay in a pond of blood that poured 
from his face and hid his features. As soon 
as the keepers could be spared from Kabu- 
00, he was lifted into Mr. Meshack^s own 
caravan. Water was poured over his 
face, and revealed at least three ghastly 



gashes made by Nabuco^s fangs, of such 
length and depth that his whole face 
seemed torn into three. What he had 
ever been like it was impossible to tcU; 
his own mother, if be had one, would 
never know him again. 

The horses had been harnessed, and 
the caravan was already half-way to Rox- 
ton, when he opened his eyes. His 
mangled lips and tongue, as well as his 
faintness from loss of blood, prevented 
any distinct hearing of his speech ; but 
Mr. Meshack, who was doing his best to 
doctor him as if he had been a wounded 
baboon, understood him to say : 

" I am the luckiest fellow alive ! That 
poor girl would have been digested by 
now if I hadn^t had the rare good luck to 
get in the way," 




EOKE THE FOUETH. 
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"At last! I was positively getting 
impatient; but don't be too vain about 
that. I want you to take my part against 
papa." 

The whole of this history, it will be 
noted, from the time when the ship- 
wrecked sailor woke up at the foot of 
Deadman's Nose till when Nabuco took 
his first leap, bas occupied just one hour, 
and no more ; so much space and time it 
takes to account for one hour of our lives. 
But it is evening at last, and it is pleasant 
to retreat into the quiet drawing-room 
where Miss Carew is waiting to pour out 
tea, and the hours are likely to pass less 
eventfully. 

Miss Carew was called, for many miles 
round Roxton, the beautiful Miss Carew, 
and she deserved that title without being 
a prodigy of beauty. She was tall, and 
somewhat statuesque, yet in her features 
was more beauty of color than of form, 
and more of expression than of color. 



She had a bright face, alternating between 
the extremes of eagerness and repose, 
with a mouth easily moved to laughter, 
and a constant half -smile in her eyes. 
Some people called her brusque and blunt, 
many called her kind, everybody called 
ber a splendid horsewoman, and nobody 
ever told her a lie. 

Why Ai-thur Fenning and Anne Oarew 
had fallen in love with one another was 
obvious; they were as opposite as pole and 
pole. They were southern and northern, 
dark and fair, English and un-English, 
close and open, hot and cold ; she a woman 
with many manly qualities ; he a man with 
many that were womanly. And then 
she was a beauty, and he was the owner 
of Millwood and Whitbeach — a real prize 
for the daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carew, and heiress to a poor three hun- 
dred a year. But perhaps her chief at- 
traction for him, even more than her con- 
trasted beauty, was that she alone seemed 
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proof against the almost mesmeric fascina- 
tion he exercised over others. Though 
her heart was won, she was still some- 
body to conquer. 

Colonel Carew lived in a small house 
in the country — it was not dignified 
enough to be called a country-house — ^be- 
tween Mill wood and Koxton, near enough 
to allow Arthur a daily ride there, far 
enough to give his daily ride in all weath- 
ers an air of chivalrous disregard for 
time and space that was pleasant to both 
parties. Thus she knew him in most of 
his moods ; and the need he consequently 
had for appearing at his very best in the 
daily companionship of a woman who, 
even his self-esteem could not but feel, 
loved him just as much as, she honored 
him and no more, was an excellent disci- 
pline. We all come to be more or less 
what we wish to seem. But this evening 
her experience was at fault. There was 
a look of painful excitement in his whole 
face, and an absence of light in his eyes, 
that her shrewdness must have observed 
had not her head been full of other 
things. 

" Against your father ? against all the 
world," he said, with a successful effort 
to smile; "and especially against your 
father, of course ; fathers and lovers are 
natural enemies all over the world." 

" Yes, but you must look more ener- 
getic than that. I never saw you look 
tired before — has the Duchess been pull- 
ing very hard ? "Well, this is the cause of 
war. Papa says I must give up the Pyra- 
mids. I say I won't, and you must say 
so too." 

" The Pyramids ? " 

" Is it not a cruel shame ? They are 
the only things I have been living for ever 
since I saw them in my first picture-book. 
But, how stupid you look, Arthur 1 Don't 
you feel well ? " 

" Never better ; but it has been ter- 
ribly hot to-day, and the Duchess does 
pull." 

"You shall have some wine. You 
must have plenty of courage to face papa 



— Dutch courage. I hope you have got 
your revolver ? I declare, I feel ready for 
suicide and murder." 

Again he contrived to smile ; the fatal 
word stung him into .self-mastery. Was 
it not for her sake, after all, that he had 
done what she was jesting of, and had he 
not a right to enjoy the freedom and hap- 
piness that were now secure forever? 
The devil is bound by his bond. But yet, 
it is common enough to jest about mur- 
der, as about everything else upon and 
under earth ; but can we realize how a 
man, who is a murderer, feels when he 
hears such a jest for the first time ? 

" You are right ; I am terribly stupid." 

" You are — ^terribly. I think you all 
have Parliament on the brain. Parlia- 
ment always spoils people's brains; it's 
only fit for people who have none to spoil. 
How many thousand times have I told 
you that 'Nile' will be found written 
on my heart, like Calais, if I don't see it 
before a railway runs along the banks 
and turns it into a common canal, like the 
Ehine, and stupid places of that kind, 
and before every painter has used up all 
the waste green and yellow in his color- 
box in sickening us with its real skies as 
a barrel-organist sickens us with ' Faust ' 
and * Norma ! ' It's always been the same. 
First I was too young; then I had no 
chaperon. Then I was to wait till I was 
married ; and now I am to wait till you 
are in Parliament, and have the oppor- 
tunity. I know what opportunities are ; 
they're the things that happen every 
29th of February except in leap-year. I 
shall go to my grave without seeing the 
East, and be buried at Hanwell. — Here is 
your wine." 

Arthur Penning drank a glass of wine 
quickly, and without tasting it. He was 
too warm-blooded, too much of a Span- 
iard in his tastes, to drink wine often or 
for anything but its flavor; and in his 
present state the one glass sufficed to give 
him a sudden relief from pain. He was 
not going to make things worse by feeling 
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a corpse, and nothing but harm to a liv- 
ing soul, and a feeling of absolute safety 
almost rivals a good conscience in giving 
occasional peace of mind. Conscience and 
fear are often but different names for the 
same thing, and he felt no fear. 

" What a fanatic you are 1 " he said ; 
" I believe you have an Arabian night — 
an Arabian nightmare — every time you 
dream. What do you expect to find on 
the Nile ? I can tell you — the creatures 
that bite and the creatures that are bit- 
ten." 

" Crocodiles ? I adore crocodiles." 
" But you won't adore mosquitoes," 
"Yes, but Egyptian mosquitoes! — a 
mosquito, perhaps, with the blood of Cle- 
opatra in its veins. I expect to see what 
I expect to see. I shall turn into the 
Sphinx if I don^t see her — ^I am talking 
like her already. I dream of being a 
mummy, and that isn't a pleasant dream. 
This is my only chance, Arthur I The 
election is not yet come ; autumn is com- 
ing, and you can have nothing to do. 
Make papa take me to the Nile before we 
are married, and then I will promise 
never to have a will of my own again." 
" And leave me here? " 
" If you like — ^but I never said so." 
It was before marriage, when whims 
are laws — especially to men whose own 
wills are likely to prove laws afterward. 
But it was not only a readiness to indulge 
her that made the thought of leaving 
Whitbeach for a while a grateful one. It 
suggested an instinct that was first felt 
by Cain. The East is still almost a new 
world, and every one believes in the med- 
icine of new scenes until he has tried 
them. Some blank page must be made 
to interpose between to-day and his wed- 
uing-day. It hardly needed the mention 
of the Nile, or of the antipodes, to make 
England feel hateful. 

" Then you shall sail on the Nile," he 
said, " and so will I. You shall be Cleo- 
patra, and I will be — " 

"The sergeant, sir, from Whitbeach," 
said Colonel Carew^a- servant, opening , 



the door. " There's been murder, he 
says, and he must see you directly." 

Arthur Fenning did not even start. 
He had not thought beforehand of the 
feelings that disturbed his face and his 
voice in the presence of Anne Oarew, but 
he had been expecting this message every 
moment, and was prepared. 

" A murder I " he said, with a natural 
air of surprise, and without seeming to 
shrink from the word. " Is anybody in 
custody? Has the sergeant a prisoner 
with him ? They are in the colonel's 
study, I suppose. — I must say good-by 
for five minutes." 

"Arthur, may I not hear about it 
too ? " asked Anne, who was always in- 
tensely interested about everybody and 
everything. " May not the sergeant see 
you here ? " 

Her whim was an unpleasant one this 
time, but. he dared not object; it would 
have*f«lt like a first step toward fear. 

" I hardly know— of course, he may 
come here, if he is alone, and if he does 
not wish to see me privately." 

The sergeant proved to be alone, and 
to have no reasons for privacy. He came 
into the drawing-room, and stood, hat in 
hand, just within the door. 

" What's this I hear about a murder ? " 
asked Arthur Fenning, quickly and ab- 
ruptly. 

"A most unaccountable thing, su*. 
You remember that man you saved out 
of the wreck? Well, sir, he's been found 
five hundred and fifty yards due east of 
the sand-pit on the common. That was 
the information I received. I at once 
proceeded to the spot, with another con- 
stable, and there I found the body of a 
man, whom the other constable recog- 
nized. I sent to Dr. Brown, and he made 
an examination with his instruments; 
and he found that the cause of death was 
a bullet lodged in the pericardium — ^that's 
what he called it, sir. And so—" 

" And you at once leap to the conclu- 
sion that he has been murdered ? Kon- 
senae I who could have wanted to mnrder 
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a foreign sailor — ^a stranger to the town ? 
He certainly did not look worth robbing. 
What time did yon find the body ? " 

*^He was found at half -past four." 

" And he left me at one. "Why do you 
think it was murder ? He was a strange 
kind of man ; I see more reason for sus- 
pecting suicide. He could have had no 
enemies; but he was a stranger in a 
strange land, and had lost his all. He 
may have been responsible for the loss of 
the ship, and of other men's lives — who 
knows ? " 

"Yes, sir; but then there's proof 
against suicide." 

"How— why?" 

" We should have found the pistol." 

" And none was found ? " 

" There was nothing found but the 
bullet, sir; and I take it that couldn't 
have come into the pericardium without 
the pistol we didn't find." 

"Did you search the body — you, I 
mean, not the doctor ? " 

" I did, sir. I found between the 
shirt and the jacket a sort of a thin case, 
on which was painted, in red letters, the 
name of *' Fortunatus Morrison, passenger 
per Mary Anne.' " 

" Ah !— well ? " 

" We opened the case, and there we 
found the articles in this list : A bundle 
of a sort of bank-notes, foreign ones ; an 
inside case, with what looks like bits of 
rough.gold-nuggets, I should say ; an en- 
velope, empty, addressed T, Morrison, 
care of Moses O. Thompson, Sacramen- 
to ; ' and a head cut out in black sticking- 
plaster, that might be a grenadier's, or 
might be a sheep's, or might be a girl's. 
And my opinion, sir, not choosing to com- 
mit myself at present, is, that the name 
of the man's Fortunatus Morrison, and 
was murdered for his money; for it's 
plain from the gold that, if he was a 
sailor, he was not a poor one, and he'd 
paid for his passage. Somebody who'd 
made his fortune at the diggings, I should 
say. He'd been letting his tongue run 
too much in and out of his pocket ; those 



fellows that haven't had the advantage of 
being in the force always do." 

Arthur Fenning felt that he had thus 
far not shown a symptom of agitation that 
Anne's eyes— of more consequence than 
the police-sergeant's— could have read, 
even in the impossible case of his being 
suspected. But he was suddenly conscious 
of having escaped an unlooked-for peril. 
When too late, he had been seized with 
a wild regret that he had not gone straight 
from the common to the police-station, 
and given information that he had shot a 
man, in defending himself from attempted 
robbery. What had really kept the plan 
out of his head tiH delay had made it im- 
possible was, that the possibility of volun- 
teering a vulgar lie to a policeman, in 
order to save his neck, was the very last 
thought that could ever occur to him. 
But now his omission almost made him 
believe that a higher power was protect- 
ing him. To have owned that he had 
killed a man named Fortunatus Morrison 
would have been sailing fatally near the 
wind. 

He turned cold to think of what might 
have happened, but recovered himself in- 
stantly. " And you mean to suggest, seri- 
ously, that there is any man in Whitbeach 
who would rob and^ill — " 

"I do not, sir; not in Whitbeach, 
though not far off. Maybe I'm on the 
traces, Mr. Fenning." 

For one moment Arthur Fenning real- 
ly trembled. He was driven to what was 
more degrading than ever telling a lie to 
a policeman — ^he found himself afraid of 
one. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" From information I've received, on 
the evidence of three young boys, there 
was a traveling show put up near the 
sand-pit this very morning, and it's not 
there now. They'd read on a bill that 
her migesty the queen was coming to 
WJiitbeach to eat a live lion. Some peo- 
ple that went to see it came on the corpse. 
Now, sir, the point is, there wasn't a sign 
of a a\iO^. \\J^ \Xv^ Q^YKvsstk. ^1 ^^ts^^ ^V 
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the force that the three young boys 
wanted to get np a bit of chafE to sell the 
town, and catch April fools oat of season ; 
because, say they, it isn't likely her mty- 
esty would come to Whitbeach without 
notice; and, if she did, wouldn't eat a 
lion in public, let alone a live one. But 
that's only the opinion of private consta- 
bles, sir; and, speaking as a sergeant, I 
think there's something in it. If there 
was a show, and if it's gone away without 
showing, I call that a clew, and it ought 
to be looked to." 

"It shall be looked to. You are a 
credit to the force, sergeant. I will not 
wait for the inquest. You may let it be 
known at once that I, out of my own 
purse — advertise it in the usual form — 
will pay two hundred pounds to anybody 
whose evidence enables the coroner's jury 
to arrive at a decisive verdict of accident, 
suicide, or murder. If they find it mur- 
der, I will offer a further reward ; but 
don't advertise that now. Only leave no 
stone unturned. I will see the chief con- 
stable myself. This concerns us all. You 
have done quite right to see me at once. 
Mind^ leave no stone unturned, and let 
me know at once all you hear," 

"I will, sir, A good deal may be 
brought out by two hundred pounds." 

"I will call at the station the first 
thing in the morning. Leave everything 
as it was found." 

He spoke with even superfluous ener- 
gy, considering that, for the present, he 
was acting unofficially. But he felt called 
upon to act the energetic magistrate, upon 
whose own land a man had been killed, 
not only before the police-sergeant, but 
before Anne and Colonel Oarew himself, 
who had come into the room in time to 
hear the chief particulars of the story. 

" I hope," said the colonel, a handsome 
soldier, who, in spite of his years and his 
mustache, was nevertheless wonderfully 
like his daughter — **I hope, with all my 
heart, the scoundrel will be hanged." 

And Arthur Penning felt himself 
bound to answer, "So do I." 



" I hope not," said Miss Oarew, in her 
undecided way ; *' I suppose I am terribly 
cruel, but I always hope murderers will 
live, because it is the worst that can be 
wished them.-^But how ought cne to 
dress for the Nile ? " 

Meanwhile the phantom-like caravan 
had proceeded beyond Roxton. It trav- 
eled with unusual speed, for Mr. Meshack 
was very frightened, indeed. 

" So the man is not quite off his hooks 
yet ? " he said to Tom, "It is a pity, I 
wonder if he will take four pounds ? I 
could send him a bill for medicine, if I 
please." 

" Maybe, sir. There's men would have 
their eyes scratched out for a pint of beer, 
and there's some will sue you for a thou- 
sand if you so much as look at 'em. I 
know I wouldn't take four pounds for 
having my face torn in rags by a tiger ; 
no, nor forty. But he may like that 
sort of thing — some men take odd fancies. 
— ^When am I to shoot that brute ? He's 
eating his head off — nothing but the 
primest innards will do for him now." 

" Ah, Nabuco, I must sell him. Ah, 
those women — those women— ihey will 
ruin the morals of a tiger. I will never 
trust them once more. I have made a 
bad* bargain with your Miss Jenny, The 
brute shall be starved for three days — ^if 
it will sleep, it shall be woke again — ^that 
is the way to work the devil out of them. 
And then, if Jamrach will not take it, it 
shall be sold to Peters." 
■ " What, Miss Jenny ? " 

" Nabuco. What will Jamrach want 
with Miss Jenny? Peters will pay one 
of his eyes for a fine young tiger like 
Nabuco, and ISTabuco shall claw out the 
other." 

" Then, Mr. Meshack, Peters will have 
to take Miss Jenny as well." 

"Are you a fool? Is Mademoiselle 
Amanda his tail ? " 

. "Pretty nigh, sir. If Fabuco goes, 
his cage won't keep her; she'd sooner 
have \iex l[iftaA bit off by him than keep it 
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on without him. She looked at me like 
as if she'd heen his own sister, and that 
would he a she-tiger, when I locked the 
hrute up and took away the key." 

" Ah, eh lien ! He is a hrute — she is 
a woman. Voild, la eoologie — viold 
Vamour, Tell her he is shot, then." 

" She'll . hreak her heart, Mr. Me- 
shack." 

" That for a heart 1 let her cry — it is 
cheaper to cry water than to cry pounds, 
like me 1 " 

"All right, sir. — Hallo, governor I 
you'd hetter look out — here comes a con- 
stahle." 

Mr. Meshack turned pale — ^his hand 
tremhled so much that he dropped his 
cigar. 

" A constable ? Then it is the end — 
I am a ruined man. What is the law ? 
what is done in England for letting wild 
beasts run about to eat sailors? Shall 
I pay money, or shall I go to Botany 
Bay ? " 

" I'm blessed if I kuow, sir I I don't 
think you'd have to go to Botany Bay, 
but I don't think you'll get off for five 
pounds." 

**No; perhaps fifty — perhaps five 
hundred 1 It is terrible 1 — ^Ha 1 an idea : 
You shall hide him in the back cage, be- 
hind the bear: they will not look in 
there ; and we have not heard, no, not of 
any man. Is Mademoiselle Amanda look- 
ing behind him ? " 

" Looking after him ? yes, sir — ^' 

"Then put her in behind the bear, 
too. Quick I they shall search in a bear's 
den — oh, yes I if they will." 

He relighted his cigar and leaned with 
stupid abstraction against a wheel of his 
caravan, in a pose intended to express 
the emotions of a man who is not afraid 
of a constable. 

Tom had not misread the flash in 
Amanda's eyes when she was parted from 
Nabuco. It was the first grief, and it 
felt like passion: she had been used to 
see her friends and companions die, but 
she had never had a friend and compan- 



ion to be named in the same breath as 
Nabuco. She thought nothing of his re- 
bellion and his ingratitude — she felt the 
first sting of injustice, without knowing 
the word, when Nabuco was beaten, 
caged, and starved, for a fault of Nature. 
In spite of all, she would have put her 
neck between his teeth again without a 
shadow of fear, to prove her trust in 
him. When set to watch by his victim, 
she obeyed, as a matter of course, but 
sullenly. She would much rather have 
been set to comfort Nabuco and have left 
his enemy to die. She did not think 
much of such a common and familiar 
thing as death, and a man, a mere ma- 
chine for paying shillings, was of infi- 
nitely less account than the outraged feel- 
ings of a royal tiger. 

Though she had never spoken to a 
man in all her seventeen years but Tom, 
Mr. Meshack, the two under-keepers and 
the carter, and though now brought into 
unusually close attendance upon a com- 
pletely unfamiliar specimen, she did not 
condescend to treat him even with com- 
mon curiosity. She relieved Tom in nurs- 
ing and horse-doctoring him whenever 
she was ordered, but without a spark of 
the womanly tenderness with which she 
would have overwhelmed a chimpanzee 
that had caught cold. " But for him " — was 
her one thought — " I should not have been 
parted from Nabuco." In the same spirit 
of sullen submission she followed him 
into the cage behind the bear's den and 
sat crouched up in a comer while he slept 
heavily. And in truth it required some- 
thing more than common tenderness to 
look upon him without repulsion. He 
must have had the purest of blood, for 
his wounds were already closing, despite 
Tom's rough surgery, but his face was 
still hideously mangled, and not to be 
looked upon without shuddering. 

He had now slept like a log for a 
night, a day, and another night, and half 
a day more. No wonder that Mr. Me- 
shack would rather have buried him. ^ 
> once t\iaLTX \ia.N^ a. ^wQxsiQra. ^asSisst ^"vv^^a 
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hands who took suoh an unconscionable 
time to die and so much valuable space in 
the caravan. But he woke at last ; and 
he must have become as callous to advent- 
ures as Sindbad or Baron M&nchhausen, 
if he took his waking for anything more 
than a new phase of delirium. A man 
who wakes from a long sleep to find him- 
self lying on a heap of straw in a dim 
iron cage, hardly large enough to turn in, 
with the scent of wild beasts filling his 
nostrils and the growling of a bear close 
to his ears, can hardly fancy himself sane, 
and still less if he sees a beautiful young 
girl crouched up in a corner of his cage 
and staring at him gloomily with a pair 
of large black eyes. 

The only thing he could do, weak as 
he was, was to turn round his ghastly 
face and stare back at her. 

Amanda saw that he woke, but nei- 
ther spoke nor moved. Her beauty and 
his hideousness seemed to act like mutual 
fascination. At last he said : 

" If I am alive — where am I ? " 

In spite of his weakness, his voice was 
still full and strong. Still Amanda did 
not move, but she answered : 

" In the bear's cage." 

'^Ahl then that accounts ior the 
growling. I don't know how to behave 
among bears — but is it proper to ask, 
why am I in a bear's cage ? It doesn't 
strike me, somehow, as being the usual 
thing." 

"I don't know," she said, in a tone 
that implied, " I don't care." 

" And, if you please, how long have 
young ladies been called bears ? and why 
are they kept in cages ? In the country I 
come from they are particularly free, and 
wouldn't stand it an hour, I can tell you. 
But it's a long time since I've been in 
England, and there's a gi*eat deal changed 
— and, somehow, I don't seem to remem- 
ber very well. Tigers didn't walk about 
the commons when I was a boy. Well, 
it'll make country walks more interesting. 
I know some men out West, now, who'd 
tJbinJt it a rare bit of luck to have a hand- 



to-claw fight with a tiger. Won't you 
introduce me to the bear — if I'm not real- 
ly mistaking one for a young lady ? " 

There was an odd mixture in bis voice 
of bewilderment, humor, and real cour- 
tesy, not without a suspicion of sarcasm, 
for the manners of the young lady cer- 
tainly seemed to suggest those of a young 
lady from bear-land. There was also a 
touch of pathos when he mentioned his 
confusion of memory, and exaggerated 
the changes which puzzled him. But 'she 
only stared. He was speaking an utterly 
foreign language to her. 

" The bear," she said, seriously, " is 
on the other side of the bars." 

^^ All the better ; I am glad you are not 
a bear. Please don't set me down for an 
ungrateful blackguard, miss ; I may be a 
blackguard, but I'm not ungrateful. Have 
I been very bad, and have you been tak- 
ing care of me ? " 

** I don't want you to be grateful to 
me. I wish — ^I wish you had never come 
near the place, that's all — " 

"Well — so do I. No, I don't mean 
that ; it's lucky not to be eaten by a tiger 
— and I will be grateful, if you please. 
It isn't the bear who's been looking after 
me, I suppose?" 

"No." 

" I must have been a terrible trouble- 
it isn't many ladies, out of bears' dens, 
that would have taken care of a common 
vagabond — you'll excuse me if I seem 
rough. California don't smooth a man 
much — and I've never spoken to a lady 
before." 

" I'm not a lady." 

"No? then that's another bit of luck. 
I needn't be afraid. Are we anywhere 
near a place called Whitbeach, please? 
As they've got bathing-machines and all 
sorts of new things, they may have got 
bears' dens." 

" We are not near Whitbeach." 

" Well, that's a bit of good luck, any- 
way. Do you mind telling me who you 
are ? I should like to have a name for one 
that's been so kind." 
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" I am Amanda, Queen of the Lions of 
Orini Tartary and the Mountains of the 
Moon." 

" Thank you," he said, sadly. " It's 
just as well to know the worst and have 
it over, of course — I see it all now. I 
know what it means when a man thinks 
he's talking to a beautiful queen in a 
bear's den. It means he's in a mad-house 
or ought to be. I think it was a queer 
thing to see three -and -twenty men 
drowned before my eyes, and a good 
brig lost, and seventeen years of my life 
and every hope I'd in the world aboard 
her, and not lose my wits in the bargain. 
I never had too many to spare. Well, I 
must make the best of a hard job, that's 
all — I don't believe in you, you know ; I 
don't believe I really see you any more 
than I am hearing all that growling and 
jabbering. Still, you're a pretty fancy. 
I wonder what put lions and tigers into 
my head ? And as for those places you're 
queen of, I don't remember ever hearing 
tell of them. They're not out West, any- 
how. Bat I know your eyes— they're 
the young squire's. It's plain enough 
where that part of the fancy comes from. 
Only they're turned into a woman's. So 
it must be a fancy; nobody real has got 
eyes like those but him-^though I've 
seen Spaniards since then." 

Amanda mechanically rose from her 
corner, and poured him out the drink or- 
dered by Tom, to be administered when- 
ever the patient began "to talk wild." 
But she turned her eyes from his face 
when she put the cup into his hand. 

"This tastes real," he said, as he 
drank eagerly. B at — I " 

He seized her wrist with his hand — 
and he must have been a strong man, for, 
in spite of her own strength, and his 
present weakness, she was unable to draw 
it from his fingers. He seemed to have 
gone mad, indeed. 

" And your wrist feels real," he said, 
in a changed voice. " But is this real, 
too?" 

"Leave go J" she cried out at last, 
6 



alarmed. "If you want my ring, take 
it — ^you have taken Nabaco. But leave 
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go 

He fell back quickly, with a sigh, as 
he became conscious of the alarm and 
anger that rushed into her voice and 
eyes. She darted back into her corner, 
and stood flushed and trembling — ^a vivid 
contrast to the pale man with mangled 
features who lay exhausted on the 
straw. 

"Please forgive me again," he said, 
at last. "I wouldn't have frightened 
you for all the luck in the world. Don't 
go, though you are but a fancy. There's 
but one real woman would wear that 
ring. Don't be frightened ; I won't 
touch you again. And as you're not real, 
but only a fancy, maybe you can see 
things other people can't see. How do I 
come to fancy you're wearing Esther 
Morrison's ring ? I know — the seven 
pearls with one black, and the three 
dints in the gold. I know it out 6f a 
hundred thousand. Am I out of my 
wits — yes, or no ? " 

She looked at him as if she thought 
him so ; or she might be really regarding 
a man as other girls would regard a 
wounded tiger, whose thoughts and 
words seem mad because they belong to 
an unknown language. To her, what 
would have seemed madness in a wild 
beast might be a man's ordinary sanity. 
But, before she had time to answer him, 
the door of the cage creaked open. 

" Halloa, mate ! " said a man's voice. 
"You're woke up at last, are you? I 
thought you was the seven sleepers all in 
one. But no wonder, with all those 
beasts about. You look ever so much 
better; never mind your beauty being 
gone, that's but skin-deep, and handsome 
is as handsome does, you know. The 
governor's awful sorry to have put you 
in this Black-Hole with the old bear, but 
he was obliged to for five minutes, and 
Ve'll soon have you out again. You 
won't think too much o€ «. \5?A. ^^^^ ^ 
aerated, m\\ ^oxx'X ^T^^^^\. «xvi ^V ^xix 
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faults, and the governor means to come 
down handsome, I know ; so, cheer np, 
mate — you'll go to sea with full pockets 
next time. Blest if I won't learn writ- 
ing, just to write myself M.D.I — ^that'll 
stand for monkey -doctor, and man-doc- 
tor, too." 

" And mad-doctor — I see. May I 
ask if I really see a queen sitting in the 
corner — from Tartary and the Moon — 
with a ring on her finger, six white 
pearls and one black, and three dints in 
the gold ? " 

** Of course you do. That's Miss 
Jenny — Ma'm'selle Amanda, the beauti- 
ful and famous lion-queen, as the big 
posters say. And what's your name, 
mate — if you be a common sailor, which 
the way you talk makes me have my 
doubts oa ? " 

" My name ? How far is "Whitbeach 
from here ? " 

" Ohl not more than fifteen miles." 

*'Then my name's Orson Knapp. 
What's yours? " 

*• Thomas Sparrow, head keeper." 

" Of a mad-house ? " 

" Bless you, no I of Meshack's Koyal 
Menagerie." 

" I am not a madman, then ? " 

" No more than most of us, as I can 
see — barring thinking you could kill a 
tiger without a gun." 

" And there's a real tiger ? Then, that 
is a real ring ? " 

" The ring ? Oh 1 that's real enough. 
Why shouldn't it be? But never you 
trouble about the tiger. Ile'll never 
trouble nobody no more. — Don't fret. 
Miss Jenny. A tiger's no good when 
he's once tasted blood, you see. We 
oould never have let you touch him 
again — " 

Amanda almost leaped to her feet, and 
held out her arms. "Tom, what have 
you done with Nabuco ? " 

"Well, Miss Jenny, he's been shot. 
I can't say no less nor no more." 

''Shot ? Have you dared—" 
"Fo/z must apeak to the governor, 



Miss Jenny, not mo. I'm paid my wages 
to do what I'm told. And you wouldn't 
have a savage brute like that alive, get- ' 
ting out some evening about half-past 
eight murdering right and left, and get- 
ing the Koyal a bad name? " 

" I would I I wish he would kill them 
alll" 

"What — like the poor fellow here? 
For shame, Miss Jenny 1 " 

"I wish he had been killed too! 
What's he to Nabuco ? " 

It is hard to say how or why — but 
the fiash of the savage outburst in her 
whole face as well as in her voice had 
not the effect that might have been 
looked for in the man who had so nearly 
fulfilled her wish and was not yet wholly 
out of danger. His own gray eyes were 
as full of light as her black ones were 
full of fire, and he could read rare pas- 
sion of faithful friendship in the break- 
ing out of seeming cruelty. If it was 
displayed on behalf of a tiger, what then ? 
Some men need not be followers of Bud- 
dha to feel that men and tigers alike are 
made and cared for by the same hand. 
And there are some men, though fewer 
still, who, being capable of real friend- 
ship themselves, can comprehend it in 
others. According to his own stories, he 
was fresh from a country where beauty 
is felt in freedom and energy. He looked 
at her in wonder, indeed, but with both 
admiration and compassion. 

" Who is the girl, Mr. Sparrow ? " he 
asked, as Amanda left the cage and 
clanged the door behind her. " You call 
her Miss Jenny ? " 

" So she is Miss Jenny, for all she's 
called Amanda, poor young thing. The 
governor's a Frenchman; so I suppose 
Amanda's French for Jenny." 

" Who is she ? I know the looks of 
foreigners myself, and I could guess she's 
out of Mexico." 

"Maybe the governor knows, I fan- 
cy. But come — let me give you a heave 
out oi iTwa \\ole." 
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" Wait a bit, I want to think : are we 
moving ? " 

" Yes, we're on the move to Lyneham 
now — that's the orders. You won't be 
hard on the governor, mate, will you ? 
You look one of the good-natured ones; 
and the governor wants to do the thing 
handsome if you'll let him." 

" You mean he wants to pay me ?" 

'* Of course — ^that's but fair." 

"Well, I've heard of women selling 
their faces before now, but I've never 
heard of a man's face being worth money. 
— No, I can't very well ask to be paid 
for trying to save a girl out of a tiger's 
jaws. It was a rare bit of luck I hap- 
pened to be passing by." 

" Come, mate, don't you be a fool : a 
man's nose is worth something to him- 
self, if it aren't for another." 

"Look here, Mr. Sparrow, I want 
money as badly as a man can. But I 
don't want to beg, and I don't want to 
be paid for what I was glad to do. I 
don't belong to anybody, nor to any- 
where, and it's all one to me how I earn 
my bread for a bit till I've got my wits 
straight again and take a look round. 
You cUn see for yourself that I've got 
pretty good muscle when I'm well, and 
I've seen something of snakes, and bears, 
and such-like, where I've been. Do you 
think, Mr. Sparrow, your governor — 
would let me earn what he wants to pay 
rae ? " 

" You mean you'd like to be took on 
as under-keeper ? " 

" That's exactly what I mean." 

"Well — you do look like it: and 
somehow I've took a sort of fancy to you. 
You'll have to be under me, you know ; 



and you'll have to get on the soft side of 
Miss Jenny. If she don't like you she'll 
make it pretty hot for you, I can tell 
you, what with the way she gets on with 
the beasts — what she don't like they 
don't like, and a man aren't fit to be a 
keeper that a Barbary ape don't feel like 
a brother to. But you've the pluck; 
blest if I ever see another man that 
would tackle a tiger with the fit on 
him 1" 

" And your governor ? " 

" Bless you, he'll be only too glad, he 
will. He'll save his damages, and hold 
up his head afore the police, and get a new 
keeper easy ; and let me tell you, keepers 
of wild beasts aren't to be had for the 
asking. What's the value of a man's face ? 
Yours is just your fortune, that's all. In 
, our time handsome is as ugly look — ^your 
scars'll just be beautiful. You won't 
stay under-keeper long — you'll be the 
famous tiger-hunter from Bengal." 

" But I happen to be from California," 
said the sailor, without a smile. 

" All the better, Bengal's a bit stale — 
you'll be the great tiger-slayer of Cali- 
fornia. Miss Jenny's played out, I'm 
afraid, now Nabuco's gone. Would you 
like to see him, Mr. Knapp ? You won't 
be afraid ? You can take a look between 
the bars as we go back to the caravan." 

" He's not dead, then ? " 

" Bless you, no I that's only to quiet 
Miss Jenny, and keep her from getting 
her neck bit in two. He's to be sold and 
sent out of the way." 

"What a wonderful thing my luck 
is, to be sure I I can't even get my 
head torn to rags by a tiger but what 
it pays ! " 
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. When Amanda clanged the doors of 
the bear's den behind her, it was as if 
some beautiful wild animal were escaping 
from its cage. Antelopes have the same 
instinct of freedom as tigers, and would 
be as savage sometimes, if they only had 
the fangs. She was now an antelope in 
the mood of a tiger. I^^abuco had that 
morning learned what freedom means, 
and had taught it to her. 

The menagerie without N'abuco was 
no longer a home for her, if it had ever 
been a home. She hated it, and all that 
it contained, and she had been grasped 
with a passionate knowledge that all the 
wide world lay round her — the fields, the 
sky, and the sea. She could not remain, 
and by her presence among the other 
animals impliedly pardon the cruel mur- 
der of Nabuco. And then there was this 
hideous stranger, whom she was bound 
to nurse and tend against her will — this 
Man ! She could express all she meant in 
no stronger word. He, the first man, 
save the human machinery of the me- 
nagerie, that had ever spoken to her — ^the 
first who had ever, save in the scarlet 
posters, called her beautiful — ^filled all her 
thoughts even as the murder of Nabuco 
inflamed all her soul. She felt no less 
terrified than enraged. She was one 
headlong impulse made up of unknown 
desires after freedom, and a hundred other 
unheard-of things. Without wasting a 
moment in preparation, she opened the 
back-door of the last of the moving train 
of caravans, and let herself drop into the 
road. It was rather instinct than thought 
that saved her from being observed. She 
was not observed except by a gray parrot 
whose cage had been hung outside in the 
• sunshine, and who was a great chatterer. 



but no tale-bearer. Once in the road, she 
stood stock still till all the caravans were 
out of sight. Till then, she did not feel 
as if she had quitted them. But when 
the parrot, the very extremity of the tail 
of the train, was fairly out of sight, she 
felt as if the whole world had quitted her. 
She sat down by the side of the road and 
cried — ^half for her forsaken self, and half 
for the dead Nabuco. 

It was not likely she would be missed 
yet awhile, for there was to be no show 
that evening, and the menagerie was not 
due at Lyneham till next day. And, now 
that she had cried her fill, what was she 
to do ? She |7as half sorry that she could 
not climb into the caravan again; half 
glad that its distance had put such an 
ignominious return out of her power. 
Her heart was drawn toward the beasts, 
who were all her friends — away from the 
human creatures, who were all her ene- 
mies. Had the choice been given her^ 
attraction would certainly have prevailed ; 
but no — she was free I And, having once 
tasted freedom, she could never have made 
her heart return. 

Though a constant traveler, she had 
no knowledge of travel ; places were not 
so much as names, and one road was the 
same there. It did not matter where she 
went, or how she got there. So she de- 
cided matters by going in the direction 
opposite to that of the caravan. 

Happily it was fine weather ; indeed, 
she would probably not have made her 
escape in any other. The sun is tlie arch- 
tempter of runaways. When her tears 
were quite dry, it was certainly a glori- 
ous sensation, as glorious as it was new, 
to feel herself her own mistress, and 
therefore mistress of the world. If she 
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only had Nabuco by her side 1 In an hour 
the other beasts, the orang-outang, lion, 
leopa^l^Tom, Mr. Meshack, and all, be- 
came half-forgotten memories, so many 
new thoughts and sensations she passed 
through every moment. Even the bear 
and the elephant, those patriarchal pro- 
tests against the otherwise universal mu- 
tability of things, became only a little 
less indistinct than the others. She was 
in one of those moods when even a tur- 
nip-field is beautiful, and a field, not only 
of Swedes, but of joy. 

And welcome, also, for other reasons 
than its beauty. She climbed over a hur- 
dle, and furnished herself with a meal, 
and did not regret one of those steaks 
which had proved so fatal to N'abuco. 

It was a lonely road, and so much the 
bettor ; but she was unused to walking, 
and, after sie had rambled on and on for 
some hours, and the sun was low in the 
sky, she became aware of another new 
sensation — she felt very tired. And then 
it occurred to her, for the first time, that 
she must sleep either under a roof, or 
else in the open air; and that to sleep 
under a roof she must find one, and must 
speak to strangers. She trembled at the 
very thought of a fellow-creature. It 
was not to exchange a world of birds and 
beasts for a world of men and women 
that she had run away—rather to join 
her friends and comrades, the birds and 
beasts, in their world of solitude and lib- 
erty. That had not been her conscious 
thought, but her inspiration. And now, 
indeed, she found that her old experience 
of human inferiority was even truer than 
she had ever believed. The rooks, and 
hawks, and sparrows, had a home in every 
tree, and the hares in every hollow ; they 
were superior even to chance turnip-fields 
for a meal, and, now that she was really 
hungry, she learned that turnips are but 
an unsatisfactory substitute for steaks, af- 
ter all. And then the sun began to set, 
and then the wind to rise, as well as the 
moon ; and she began to think it was a 
glorious thing to be free — but only when 



the sun shone. Many of us can look back 
to some childish age, or childish mood, 
when the beginning of a dark night on a 
lonely road suggested no definite fear of 
any person or thing, but a feeling of un- 
seen and impossible presences hardly to 
be distinguished from fear ; when we have 
f «lt more prone to believe in goblins, fair- 
ies, and other creatures of old-fashioned 
fancy, than common-sense allowed, and 
not the less prone because we were quite 
ready to laugh at ourselves. Such freaks 
of twilight fancy are not without their 
pleasures to many people. But they were 
not pleasant to the lion-queen from Crim 
Tartary. She had no common-sense, no 
sense of humor ; she had never before been 
wandering about at night, and the trick 
of the shadows was very real. The un- 
seen presences and the inaudible sounds 
had it all their own way. She was afraid 
of nothing ; but then nothing is the most 
formidable of all things. 

At last, however, she saw below her 
that most welcome of all sights to a tired 
and hungry traveler — the scattered lights 
of a large town. 

But that was worse than all. The 
sight of the lamps, looking as if a cluster 
of stars had just fallen out of the sky, and 
lay on the ground for gathering, only 
turned her panic into something tangible. 
How was she to enter a town ? what was 
she to say or do when she had entered it ? 
what sort of people composed the shilling- 
paying swarm apart from menageries ? If 
only she could hope that the town was 
inhabited by apes, she would have been 
at home then, and have entered boldly. 
As it was, her heart sank at the thought 
of her fellow-creatures in the mass, and 
she turned away. 

She took a by-lane that looked toler- 
ably free from the bewildering shadow of 
ghost-like hedges and trees. How terri- 
bly large the world grew now that she 
was alone in it I — it seemed to have no 
end. When she had traveled on a larger 
scale, the world was small enough to be 
carried in half a dozen caravans, and 
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drawn through space hy a dozen cart- 
horses ; and now all outlying space had 
turned into a world. She wanted to 
creep into a nut-shell — if she were only 
small enough to take refuge in a rabbit- 
hole I 

"Good-night, miss," said a passing 
laborer, with country courtesy. 

She did not answer, but took to her 
weary heels and ran on and on till she 
saw a lighted window, and heard the 
sound of laughing and singing. She 
seemed stopped by humanity afr every 
turn, aDd the worst of it was, that she 
began to feel drawn to it in spite of 
her panic. Fear, however, still mastered 
her; to avoid passing the public-house 
she climbed over a gate into a field. Here 
she found a shepherd^s hut, sufficiently 
like a nut-shell to creep into out of the 
wind and the wet — for it was beginning to 
rain. Hunger and cold, and the thoughts 
of Nabuco, kept her painfully awake, but 
youth sent her to sleep at last. She ought 
to have dreamed that she was a cage-bom 
canary, who had been foolish enough to 
fly out at window, and was frightened at 
freedom, and wanted to go home again. 
In fact, she dreamed of coffee and rashers 
of bacon. 

It was very early and very cold when 
she awoke; the sheep were still asleep, 
and the stars still shining. She crept 
out of the hut, and went off to look for 
another turnip-field. 

A few hours after daybreak she heard 
the sound of horses' hoofs in front of her. 
The faintness of hunger and weariness 
was now added to her panic, and increased 
it ; for very weakness, she was ready to 
starve rather than encounter the face of 
a man. The sight of a farm -laborer 
scared her off as if she had really been 
some wild animal at large. But there 
was no escape for her now. If she went 
on she must meet the riders ; if she went 
back they nftist overtake her. And, as 
ill-fortune would have it, she was between 
high and thick hedges. So she was fairly 



trapped at last, and could do nothing but 
stand still, crouching back into the hedge 
as far as possible. Perhaps, aftexj^ thej 
might ride by and not see her. 

But, so far from riding by, they 
stopped. There were two— one a gentle- 
man with a thick, gray mustache; the 
other a handsome girl, the very ideal 
of a horsewoman, dressed in a hat and 
riding-habit, and with all the morning in 
her cheeks and eyes. They reined up 
suddenly right in front of her, and— 
horror of horrors I — were about to speak 
to her. 

It was the gentleman who spoke these 
terrible words : 

" Will you kindly tell us the way into 
the Eoxton road? TVe have lost our 
way." 

She felt struck dumb. 

"The way to Boston — Jan you tell 
me ? " asked the gentleman again, while 
the young lady sat still and looked at her. 
"Don't you speak English? " he said, af- 
ter a pause, noticing, no doubt, her olive 
skin and large black eyes. 

" Yes. But I don't know the way to 
Boxton." 

" How provoking, Nancy I This comes 
of taking short cuts — it's always the way. 
Where does that road lead to, the way 
you're coming? " 

" I don't know, at all." 

" No? You're a stranger yourself? " 
he asked, looking at her more sharply ; 
though his look was less keen, Amanda 
thought, than the young lady's. " Where 
are you from ? You must be from some- 
where, and so must the road." 

"Don't speak so fiercely," said the 
young lady, touching his arm with her 
hand. " I'm afraid she's ill. — ^Where do 
you come from ? " she asked in a brusque 
manner, which sounded still more fierce 
in Amanda's ears. 

There are some people who carry in 
their voices the sound of the enchanted 
flute, which compelled all men to speak 
the truth, even to their own hurt and 
against their own will. The young lady's 
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voice was a little hard in tone, like a 
challenge that puts everybody upon his 
honor.. 

" From the menagerie," said Amanda. 

" From a menagerie ? You live at a 
menagerie — among lions and tigers ? — On- 
ly think, papa — what a wonderful life to 
lead I Wait a minute, I must ask her 
something. — Are you an English girl ? " 

" I suppose so, madame." 

"You only suppose so? Then Fm 
sure you're not ; you're just like a Span- 
iard. — One minute, papa — stop I — What's 
the matter ? What are you crying for ? " 

Amanda could no more have told than 
a child can tell why it cries. The young 
lady, who seemed to he no less odd than 
she was handsome, stroked and stroked 
her horse, who was tired of standing still, 
and said, impetuously : 

" Tell me why you are crying — are 
you not well ? " 

At last Amanda's fright and pride 
both broke down. " I have been running 
away — I don't know what to do — ^I don't 
know where to go— I have been sleeping 
out-of-doors — ^I have eaten nothing but 
two raw turnips since yesterday. I 
thought I could live wild, like the birds, 
and I don't know how." 

"What? — what an ideal I suppose 
they used to beat you at the menagerie ? " 

" Oh, no— never I But they've mur- 
dered Nabuco." 

" I must have this out, papa, if I keep 
you till to-morrow. — They've murdered 
Nabuoo ? I know they have — the opera, 
often ; but who is your Nabuco ? " 

" The handsomest, the most beautiful^ 
the gentlest, the dearest tiger that ever 
was born.'* 

"You're crying because you're hun- 
gry, and tired, and lost, and because your 
tiger has been killed ? " 

" Yes, madame," sobbed Amanda. 

" Give me your purse, papa," said the 
young lady, as if to speak was, as a mat- 
ter of course, to be obeyed. The gentle- 
man gave it, as if to be spoken to by her 
was to obey. — "Here," she said, "this 



will buy you something better than tur- 
nips for dinner — you look hungry, in- 
deed — and will take you home, if you're 
not extravagant, and if it isn't very far. 
You see we girls are not birds. — Now, 
papa, I'm ready." 

" No I " said Amanda, " don't tell me 
to go back to the menagerie ! " . 

" You'd better, my good girl, if it's 
your home," said the gentleman. " My 
daughter is quite right — ^it doesn't do for 
young girls to go wandering about the 
country all alone." 

" Never," said Amanda. " I'll die 
sooner 1 I can't live with people who've 
killed Nabuco." 

" Papa," said the young lady, " she's 
telling the truth, and she's only a child. 
She must not be allowed to wander about 
alone." She ff owned. 

" Mind what you are about, Nancy," 
said the gentleman, in an undertone. 
"You'll be getting into a scrape with 
your impulsiveness some d^y. Of course, 
a girl like that ought not to tramp about 
the country alone. But who's to prevent 
her?" 

" L" 

" Nancy I " 

"Yes, I. I will not permit a child 
like that to tramp about, as you say, 
alone. You know what happens when 
I say I will, papa. I said I will go to 
Egypt, before — you remember — and I'm 
going." 

"In Heaven's name, Nancy, what 
have you got in that wild head of yours, 
now?" It is to be feared that a man 
need not have a willful wife in order to 
be henpecked, if he is a widower with 
one wiUf ul and impulsive daughter. 

"My head isn't wild, and Pve got 
nothing in it at all— except sense, of 
course, I mean. — ^You're used to beasts 
and fitrange creatures, are you ? " 

" AU my life." 

" You are not afraid of anything — ^not 
even of a tiger ? " • 

" He was my bosom friend." 

"And you're used to traveling? Of 
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coarse, if youVe lived in a menagerie, 
and I'm sure you're wrong in thinking 
you're an English girl. Do you speak 
French — est-ce que voua parlez franpais, 
pao' exemple f " 

" Un peUy madame. Monsieur Me- 
shack est franpaisy 

" Is he your father ? " 

" No ; he takes care of me and the 
other animals. He is Mr. Meshack — 
nothing else at all." 

" Papa, Alice says she will not travel. 
It's my opinion she's going to he married 
to the gardener at Millwood." 

" Very well, my dear. Are you ready 
now?" 

" Oh, dear I Don't you understand ? " 

" I understand that your maid is going 
to he married to Mr. Fenning's gardener, 
and that I want my breakfast, and we've 
still got to find our way home." 

" Really, papa, you can be very pro- 
voking." 

" You're another, Miss Nancy." 

" Here is a girl who is used to travel- 
ing, who speaks French, who is afraid of 
nothing — " 

" In Heaven's name, do you mean you 
want to hire a maid out of a traveling 
menagerie off a high-road ? " 

"Why not, papa?" said the young 
lady, with the mild form of obstinacy 
which is the worst of all. "She is a 
woman to be saved." 

" Think, Kancy I I've never crossed 
one of your fancies yet." 

" No ; you've known better, and it's 
too late to begin now." 

" Without a character — " 

" As if I can't read a character I I've 
heard you say yourself, seeing's believ- 
ing. Well — I've seen her, and I believe." 

"Nice logic that is. But the long 
and short of it is — " 

" That there is a woman to be saved." 

" But you can't hire, every woman 
that's worth saving, to be your maid. 
We should want a fleet to carry us to 
Egypt." 

" And nice logic that is — if we can't 



save all, we mustn't save one. You sec, 
you've said yourself she's worth saving." 

"But suppose I throw logic to iLe 
winds, and just say. No ? " 

" Then I shall tell Arthur, and then I 
shall be two to one." 

"Poor Arthur! I hope he doesn't 
count on getting too much of his own 
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way 

" I'm sure he doesn't — ^no more do I. 
I can't have too much of my own way : 
it's impossible, so I'll get all I can. Till 
we've been down the Nile, of course. 
I've promised to give it all up afterward, 
you know. You'll let me have my own 
way for the rest of the time we're to- . 
gether, won't you? It's the right way 
this time, I'm sure." 

" WeU — ^if Mr. Penning doesn't object, 
I suppose I have no right to ; you'll be 
your own mistress soon. Only take 
care, that's all." 

" Thank you, papa I That's very good 
of you. You will go to Egypt with me. 
It's no use you're saying no: nobody 
ever says no to me. — ^What is your name ? " 

" I used to be called Jenny." 

" You don't look like a Jenny. But 
that will do." 

" Wouldn't it be as well to ask for 
her surname ? " asked her father. 

" What is your other name ? " 

" Amanda." 

" Ah — that's better. You look much 
more like an Amanda. I am sure you're 
Spanish, quite sure. Can you manage to 
walk a little, farther, Amanda? — Your 
pencil, papa, please, and a scrap of paper. 
— There, that is my name and address : 
Miss Carew, Hill House, Boxton. As 
we're lost ourselves, I can't tell you the 
way." 

Just then a gig passed along the road ; 
and a gentleman, who was alone in it, 
raised his hat to Miss Gurew and her 
father. 

" Dr. Redmond I " said the young 
lady. " WiU you tell us our nearest way 
home ; and, if you are going to the town, 
would you mind giving my new maid a 
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lift In yoar gig as far as the turnpike, and 
show her the turning to Hill House ? I 
should be so much obliged." 

^* Eide straight on, and take the sec- 
ond turning to your right — that's all. I 
will give your maid a lift with pleasure, 
['m going home now." 

" I will talk to you after breakfast," 
said Miss Oarew to Amanda, who felt 
like a mere toy — as perhaps she was — in 
the general grasp of the Toice, looks, and 
will, or willfulness, of that rash, impulsive, 
ind peremptory specimen of the spoiled 
beauty. But she was conscious of some- 
thing more than mere wild caprice on the 
part of the self-constituted mistress who 
h&d so coolly appropriated her ; there was 
something, I know not what, about the 
liearty;'^onest self-abandonment of Anne 
Oarew to her own willfulness, such a thin 
veil of hardness and Jyrusquerie over her 
overflowing kind-heartedness, such genial 
jelf -mockery in her exaggerations, and 
iuch intense interest in everybody and 
everything— even in a lost kitten, much 
nore in a lost girl — that she carried every- 
body away by sheer force of impulse ; it 
leed not be said, her father, the colonel, 
.nclnded. She came upon Amanda like 
:he sight of a lighthouse through a sea- 
mist ; an eye of hope in the face of hard 
md rough but firm shore. Like every- 
body who had to do with Miss Carew, 
jbe obeyed her as we obey destiny. 

"So — you are Miss Oarew's new 
naid?" asked Dr. Eedraond. "And 
low is Nabuco ? " 

It is easy to feel and comprehend, as 
t is hard to describe with a thing so cold 
is a pen, the effect of that vision of the 
jirl, with the eyes and seemingly with 
;he heart of fire, upon Orson Knapp, the 
grounded sailor. Men have, ere now, 
fallen in love with the fancies born of 
fever, and she was more than half a 
rision still. She had just flashed upon 
lim for an hour, and was gone. It may 
jie that, contrary to the opinion held of 
lailors by landsmen, hb had sl constant 



nature ; it may be that, according to the 
like opinion, he had a wife or sweetheart 
over the sea. But he was weak with ill- 
ness, his mind had been half unhinged, 
he was bewildered by exciting and well- 
nigh unintelligible events, and this girl, a 
mystery in herself, represented the inner 
soul and secret mystery of it all. His 
eyes, at any rate, were full of her ; and 
he was at an age when every fancy is apt 
to turn to a fact, and a hard one. 

If by chance he had loved when young 
— if he had been parted from the love of 
his youth by many eventful years — ^if it 
had degenerated from passion into a hab- 
it of sentiment, as unfed passions must in 
time — ^if he had himself been eaten into 
by every kind of change — ^if, in a word, 
he had then been twenty and was now 
forty, when very often a new youth be- 
gins of another sort than the old — would 
it not have been a miracle if he had re- 
mained proof against all possible fire for 
the remainder of his days? And such 
fiery visions do not always end in love, 
after all. When left to himself in Mr. 
Meshack's own hammock, he ruminated 
less about the girl than about the ring on 
her finger. "Yes— that was our ring, 
mine and Hetty's, as sure as I lie here. 
And it seems it wasn't a fancy, but a real 
thing. How came the girl with my ring 
— and with her own eyes ? " 

When Mr. Meshack came to see him, 
full of effusive gratitude for the handsome 
way in which he had behaved, and prom- 
ises of promotion until he should be a 
second Van Amburgh, his tii'st question 
was — 

"Who is Amanda?" 

"Oh— she is jast one little humbug. 
She has cost me a tiger. She is a woman, 
Mr. Knapp — voild, tout. You are a man." 

" How did she come here, sir ? What 
makes a girl take to our trade ? " 

"A trade I— you call it a trade?— the 
grandest art in all the world I Peters is 
a tradesman — I am a savant — artist! — 
and so will be you. What is so great as 
to conquer the lion — ha I — and the savage 
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pig, and the ape of Barbary, and to let all 
the world see for one shilling? That is 
not trade, Mr. Knapp — that is zodlogy — 
ha I" 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; of course it's 
art — I forgot the pictures of the perform- 
ing elephants outside. What makes a 
girl take to our art? That's ^hat I 
mean." 

"Genius, Mr. Knapp. If a girl has 
the genius for getting her neck bit in two 
— what we call zoology — it shall be bit in 
two." 

"Naturally, Mr. Meshack. I suppose 
genius is French for luck — if a man's 
born to be lucky, nothing can stop him. 
But how did Miss Jenny come into the 
menagerie?" 

" Into the Royal Menagerie — ha ? Be- 
cause I, Meshack, saw the genius in her 
eye, like I see it in your scratches. Yes, 
it is there, Mr. Knapp, though she is a 
fool. I have often found genius in a 
fool." 

*' Thank you, sir." 

"And that is genius^ also — the genius 
of the critic, my friend. That genius is 
mine. I see, and I know. The world 
requires a queen of lions. Presto I she is 
born. I require a queen of lions. Presto I 
she appears. How can I tell you why ? 
They are the secrets of Nature. The 
savant does not trouble about them, he 
uses them." 

"*She is born '—that's just it, sir. 
She had a father or mother, sir — maybe 
both of them ? " 

" Bah ! Do I ask for your pedigree ? 
Your father may be the most handsome 
of men : what then ? you are as ugly as 
sin; that is enough for me. I do not 
know if she had a father at all, and what 
do I care ? " 

" Perhaps she had a mother, then ? " 

" Oh, yes, she had a mother : but she 
was nobody — nobody at all. I would not 
have paid her sixpence to feed the bear 
— she would scream. I took her into the 
menagerie for the sake of the child. I 
saw she would die, and leave me a born 



queen of the lions, and she died. Yes; 
I see and I know." 

" I want to learn all about our busi- 
ness, you see— did she happen to have a 
name ? " 

" Oh, yes, she had a name. But I for- 
get. It is no matter. I am sharp, Mr. 
Knapp ; I have the genius of t}ie man of 
affairs. There is no ^hat you call lega- 
cy-duty on a lion-queen, but there might 
be a husband who might put his nose into 
my menagerie. She had run away, or he 
had run away. I did not inquire. But i 
I know she was pretty, very pretty, for a ! 
paymnne, I do not think she ran away, 
and she had a ring she would not sell 
That tells a tale to a man who knows the 
world. I also have had my good for- 
tunes. Ah, my friend, you will have 
none any more. But never mind — ^you 
shall conquer the lions : that is more hard 
than to conquer the women. You shall 
lose love, but you shall gain la glaire" 
He puffed at his cigar desperately, as if 
to typify with extra force the clouds of 
love and glory. 

"You took them in out of charity?" 

" Pardon me, Mr. Knapp. It was not 
charity — it was destiny." 

" Let me see — what did you say was 
her name — ^Esther ? " 

"Ha! Did I tell you? I thought I 
had forgotten. But I was thinking of la 
gloire,^^ i 

"Esther — I didn't quite catch the 
other name — ^Morrison? " 

"Morrison? No. I forget once more. 
Ah I I remember — she was called Mistress 
Esther Fenning." 

" That was the name, sir," said Orson 
Knapp, turning his face to the wall. 

And so, to drop the last thread of the 
thinnest of veils, John Morrison's 'Natus, 
the black sheep of old Whitbeach, had 
come home. 

He was certably the luckiest fellow 
alive. He had made his entry upon re« 
membered life as the lost child of a va- 
grant mother, dead by the wayside. He 
had signalized that fortunate entry by a 
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tumble from a precipice. He had been 
brought up — hj extraordinary favorable 
circamstances — hj simple and ignorant 
people, in a place where he could not help 
becoming a law-breaker. He had chosen 
to pledge himself to a girl who, out of 
natural ambition and affectionate good- 
will, had betrayed him to a rival. He 
had been arrested, and practically doomed 
to transportation on the eve, not only of 
his wedding-day, but of his resolved ref- 
ormation. He had spent the best part 
of his life in making name and fortune, 
to lose everything on the threshold of 
home. He had lost even the last thing 
that remained save strength of limb, the 
outward part of his very identity, by fall- 
ing, literally, into a tiger's jaws. He was 
doomed to depend for his daily bread 
upon the fact of his being more hideous 
than other men. He was indeed a lucky 
fellow, if we remember that luck has 
more meanings than one. 

And now he had learned that even 
his shame in returning home in as bad a 
plight as he had left it, his compunction 
about bringing fresh disgrace upon those 
whom he loved and who loved him, had 
aU been thrown away ; that worse than 
disgrace had been brought upon him by 
the man whom he had trusted, as he him- 
self had said, more than his own right 
hand. 

"I cannot believe that," he thought. 
" The young squire must have loved her 
— who could help that? And she loved 
him, poor girl! How could she put a 
rough ne'er-do-well fisherman like me by 
the side of the young squire? She was 
meant to be a lady, if there ever was one ; 
and she always looked high. And my 
last words were, if she came to love a 
better fellow better, she wasn't to think 
of me — and the young squire himself was 
the man I said it to. I've no cause to 
complain about not being lucky there. 
There's things that are too lucky for any 
man. And if he loved her and she loved 
him, he married her, that stands to reason. 
She was John Morrison's daughter, and 



he was a gentleman. And poor mother — 
there's something behind here. Good 
God I Hetty wandering and starving, and 
being taken into a caravan out of charity 
— and she the young squire's own wife 
and the mother of his own child! And 
she never parted with my ring : and I knew 
those .eyes. The squire must be dead, 
too — all gone. I shall soon know now. 
And if that's so — and pray God it may 
be I — ^there's the girl left, Hetty's child, 
without a friend in the world — not even 
a tiger. Then, please God, I'll be father 
and mother and brother and tiger to her, 
all in one, if I can get her to bear the 
looks of me. Luck, indeed I If I hadn't 
tumbled in here I should be just the un- 
luckiest poor devil under the sun." 

" Miss Jenny I " said Tom, putting in 
his head. " Why, she aren't here neither 
— that's queer. Wherever has the little 
imp got to? She ought to have done 
sulking about a brute before now." 

Orson Khapp, since so he called him- 
self, started. " Are you looking for Miss 
Jenny ? " 

" I've been looking high and low, mate 
— wellnigh into the squirrel's cage. When 
she's spiteful she'll creep in anywhere. 
I suppose she'll come out by supper-time." 

But she did not come out by supper- 
time, or by bedtime, or by breakfast-time. 
Even the only ray left of the last cloud's 
lining of burnished silver was torn to 
pieces before the eyes of the lucky man. 
She was gone, and could not be found I 

" Let her go I " said Mr. Meshack, in a 
rage. " Woman is a movable — la donna 
i moMle, Bienfou qui ^y fie! But Pe- 
ters shall not be a crow : I shall have a 
king of the Calif ornian lions — ha I " 



II. 



Fob once, and for once only, the beau- 
tiful and headstrong Miss Cai'cw did not 
quite succeed in having things entirely 
her own way. A whole month passed, 
and ahft N<raa Tio\. '^^X. oro.^'^ ^n^^^'^ Q\*^i^^ 
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Nile. Everything was certainly very 
provoking. In the first place, Mr. Snell 
the lawyer positively forbade his client to 
leave the country when an election was 
imminent, and there was the unpleasant 
affair of the inquest on the body of the 
man named Fortunatus Morrison, who had 
been found dead on the commQn. The 
coroner's jury found a verdict of willful 
murder against some person or persons 
unknown, but the reward offered by Mr. 
Fenning of Millwood for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderer remained unpaid. 
Not that the police had been idle. The 
sergeant at "Whitbeach, with a detective 
from London, had visited the caravan, but 
found nothing to confirm suspicion. Mr. 
Meshack had been most eager to assist 
them, had given them the names of 
all his employes, had accounted for the 
occupations of all of them on the day in 
question, had given them every facility for 
examining them all. Indeed, to suspect 
Mr. Meshack was obviously absurd, and 
he accounted for his sudden departure by 
saying he had mistaken Whitbeach, where 
he had never been before, for Whithaven, 
and only found out his mistake after post- 
ing the bill. When it was pointed out to 
him that Whitbeach, and not Whithaven, 
was printed on the bill which the detec- 
tive from London asked to see, he ex- 
plained that it was that very mistake on 
the part of the printer which had misled 
him, which was of course more than like- 
ly. Of course,, the constables did not en- 
tor into the particulars of this inquiry, to 
avoid putting people on their guard, and 
Mr. Meshack's conscience was too much 
afraid of the suggestion of murder, and 
too ignorant of English law, to inquire 
too closely. And so they parted, with the 
best and most cordial misunderstanding 
on both sides. 

But if all this was simply annoying 
and disappointing to Miss Carew, how did 
the month pass w^ith Arthur Fenning? 
A man is apt to live over every part of 
liis past* life almost every day at such 
times. He remembered how another 



month had seemed to hang upon bis 
hands when he was a "bUae young man 
of hardly more than twenty. The ennui 
of a vacant heart would now have been 
like paradise. His was a complex kind of 
remorse, founded less on the dead itself 
than on the shameful and contemptible 
part it compelled him to play before the 
world and before the cruelly unsuspecting 
eyes of Anne Oarew. It seemed impos- 
sible to tell a lie before them ; and he was 
living a lie. Nay, he was bound to live 
out a lie in the full and constant light of 
their -unsparing honesty, for the whole of 
his life to come. There were moments, 
even minutes, when he was tempted to 
' break off his engagement, and to travel 
again, as in his uncle's time. The new 
life he had been looking forward to lead 
with her seemed to take a terribly long 
time to begin. Few people will imagine 
that in this time of looking back and 
looking forward he was troubled with 
thoughts of EstSier Morrison. There is a 
theory that to murder a woman's life is 
nothing compared to giving a man one 
moment's pain ; and Arthur Fenning was 
trained like most people to think, unless 
there is violent death, there is no mur- 
der. Seventeen years and more were 
enough to throw back the betrayal of his 
trust into an escapade^ to be easily washed 
out by redder stains. Nemesis, however, 
makes no fine-drawn distinctions between 
escapades and crimes. Possibly, in fear- 
ing the results of sudden murder, he 
feared the lesser peril instead of the 
greater. 

At any rate, whatever were the results 
he feared, the gallows was not among 
them. He was absolutely secure from 
everything but sentimental troubles, and 
to those a man may hope, at least, to 
grow callous in time. 

" Well, Arthur," asked Anne Carew, 
when, as usual, they were sitting together 
in the drawing-room before tea, while 
the colonel was kindly taking a fictitious 
nap in his study, *'did you give Mr. Snell 
my message, just as I told you? " 
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** Let me see — did I ? IVe no doubt I 
lid, but what was it ? " 

" That I detest him." 

" Oh, of course I told him that." 

*' And what did he say ? " 

" Oh, he made some ptln about an 
Joe-blossom. At least, judging from his 
nanners and customs, i suppose so." 

"Arthur I 1 don't believe you gave 
lim my message at all. I shall send 
Imanda with it next time." 

" Your familiar ? I always topk you 
•or a witch, but, with a maid like that, let 
ne tell you you would have been burnt 
!or sorcery once upon a time, or thrown 
nto the water — and I might not have 
>een by to jump after you." 

" I should not mind if it was the Nile. 
That horrid Mr. Snell, and the coroners 
ind people, are turning the Pyramids 
nto a monomania. Papa says my taking 
A.manda was a symptom of downright 
unaoy. At least he used to say so — for, 
)f course, he has found out by this time 
;hat I was just as right as I always am. 
[ am something of a witch really." 

"I know you are; haven't you be- 
rtritched— ?" 

" No : I mean in seeing what people's 
:aoes mean. Do you suppose you have a 
thought that I can't read ? " 

'* I ? — of course I know you can read 
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"And if I can read your eyes, I can 
•ead Amanda's." 

"You seem to have taken a great 
*ancy to that protegee of yours." 

" She interests me." 

" Of course." 

"Particularly, I mean. Only think 
>f a poor girl being brought up from a 
baby among wild beasts — ^in the middle 
yi England I It is a romance — a true 
romance, better than all the novels. And 
jhe was such a little savage I Of course, 
jhe was a heathen — ^but only from igno- 
rance. Arthur, you'll see what a Chris- 
tian I shall make of her. But I don't 
'Qean that. Do you know that a brave 
[ndn once saved her from being eaten by a 



tiger, and what do you think she felt for 
him ? " 

" The usual story, I suppose — grati- 
tude — love." 

"No — the unusual one — hatred, act- 
ual hatred." 

" Well, that comes to much the same 
thing in the end. Love and hate are all 
the same, between a woman and a man." 

" Then you will be quite content if I 
hate you? I believe I shall, if we don't 
get away very soon. Of course I read her 
a lesson, and made her cry. It doesn't 
answer, you know, to spoil any one but 
me. And then she went into the other 
extreme. She is just like a lucifer match 
— ^you have only to touch her, and off she 
goes." 

" Didn't I say that love and hate come 
to the same thing ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean that extreme. Do 
you think feelings are like sticks, and 
have only two ends ? I mean remorse— 
for ingratitude and bad temper. But she 
says she never knew that men and women 
were better than beasts until — can you 
guess when ? " 

" TiU a tiger tried to kill one ? " 

"You are really getting shockingly 
stupid, Arthur. No — until she knew me. 
I am better than a beast — better than a 
duchess I I never had such a compliment 
in my life before." 

"I shall be getting jealous of that 

girl." 

" L should be jealous about her, if she 
were your style. But she is too much 
like you for that. Of course, I am bound 
to, think you handsome, and so I think 
her beautiful. And she is so wild — she 
has no more notion of doing one's hair — 
I have to teach her everything. All the 
better. I want to kill time before we 
leave England. — Oh, dear ! There is some- 
body wants you again. I hope it is not 
another murder. If it is, and we are 
kept in England another month, I shall 
commit two murders with my own hands 
— ^first the coroner, and then Mr. SnelL" 

Bui \\. ^«A TiOX. ^'5v \OC\R.^-'aRX%^'Kfi&* 
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who was announced this time. It was a 
person from Roxton, who wished to see 
Mr. Penning particularly. 

People were always wanting to see 
Mr. Fenning particularly, so there was 
nothing wonderful in his heing followed 
from Millwood to Hill House — probably 
by some clerk of Mr. Snell. He went 
down into the library — where the colonel 
.was not taking a nap, after all — and found 
a man, apparently not a lawyer's clerk, 
who bowed. 

"Well— what is it?" asked Arthur 
Fenning. 

"You are Squire Fenning of MiUwood, 
sir ? " asked the man. 

It was many years since the title of 
squire had grown obsolete. Arthur Fen- 
ning looked at him more closely. He saw 
a fine-looking man as to figure, but of no 
distinguishable age — some terrible acci- 
dent had rendered that illegible. His 
face was torn, and even distorted, by long 
and deep gashes that appeared to have 
been recently healed and probably had 
affected even his speaking-organs. They 
certainly concealed his character and even 
his probable station in life as closely as 
liis age, except in so far as a repulsive 
face, though obviously the result of an 
accident or illness, creates an inevitable 
prepossession against a man. 

"Yes — I am Mr. Fenning," said Ar- 
thur. "What is your business? You 
don't belong to this neighborhood, sure- 
ly?" 

" Ob, no. My name is Knapp ; I am 
employed in — ^" 

" Is it on magistrate's business? " 

" No, sir. The fact is, I've brought 
you some news I think you'll be glad to 
hear." 

" Not of— ? '* He meant of the mur- 
der, but the man seemed to understand 
him otherwise. 

" Yes, sir. I am happy to be able to 
tell you that your daughter is alive." 

" My daughter ? " 

The man looked at him with some 
shade of surpriae, " Yes, Mr. Fenning. 



But I have bad news, too— ronly a girl 
can't hide herself very well in England, 
and you're a justice, that knows how to 
find people, and a rich man that can pay. 
It's long been on my mind to tell you, sir 
— a whole month, pretty near — only 
we're wandering people, and I've been 
out as far as Scotland since then, and I've 
got a master that's earned the right to 
own me. So I waited till we came back 
here — ^and the long and short of it is, 
sir, that, though I can't put my hand? on 
her, I've found your little girl." 

It was possible, thought Arthur Fen- 
ning, that wild-oats, as he had experienced 
in common with other men, leave their 
traces here and there. And it was more 
than probable that a man with an ugly 
face, who had found out that Squire Fen- 
ning had a living daughter, should smeU 
prize-money or hush-money in the air. 

"Then you may keep what you've 
found," he said, with a good-humored 
smile; "I can assure you she doesn't be- 
long to me. To begin with, I have no 
daughter ; and, to end with, I never had 
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one. 

" You never had a daughter, Mr. Fen- 
ning?" 

" Never, that I know of." 

" You were never married ? " 

"No. And now, as you see you are 
considerably mistaken, I have only to 
thank you for your good intentions tow- 
ard myself and those who are not mine, 
and to wish yon good-evening. I dare say 
Colonel Oarew will not mind your asking 
his butler for a glass of ale." 

The man looked bewildered. " Then 
it isn't true you ever married a girl 
named Esther Morrison ? " 

"Esther Morrison?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" No." 

" You remember her, sir ? A girl that 
lived on Whitbeach common seventeen 
or eighteen years ago? " 

" Not the least in the world." 

" You are Squire Fenning of Millwood, 
and don't remember Esther Morrison ? ** 
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** I am Mr. Fenning of Millwood, and 
I never heard of Esther Morrison — will 
that satisfy you ? But I can't waste my 
fcime over this. — Look here, my man, you 
nrant to get something out of me, don't 

jTOU ? " 

" Yes, sir, I do." 

" What is it ? " 

" The truth, sir— about Esther. Try 
ind think, sir. If it's not true you mar- 
'ied her — and there's reasons why you 
nightn't, though none why you shouldn't 
—you must remember her, if you'll try." 

" I'm very sorry if you're in any hon- 
est trouble about her. What did you say 
^our name was? " 

"Knapp, sir — Orson Knapp: I'm 
vhat you call a lion-king in Meshack's 
vild- beast show. It's the girl I've come 
o tell you of and see after. But of 
sourse I'll believe — you've forgotten Es- 
her. Well, out of sight, out of mind, 
md promise is pie -crust all over the 
vorld. — But you'll remember a young 
nan of that name — Fortunatus Morrison 
—that lived at Whitbeach in the old 
ime ? You won't forget him ? " 

" Fortunatus Morrison ? He is dead. 
lave you not heard ? " 

" Dead ? Fortunatus Morrison dead ? " 

"It is clear you have been a long time 
rem Eoxton." 

" That I have, sir. So pdor 'Natus is 
lead, is he ? Poor devil — I'm sorry for 
hat : he was a wild sort of a chap, but I 
iked him, sir. And it's from him I heai'd 
bout you, and that's how I came to spot 
he girl." 

"What did he say?" 

"Of you, sir? That you were the 
•est friend he'd ever had in all the world ; 
hat you never made any sort of a dif- 
erence to him and his, for all that he 
ras a poor fisherman and you was a rich 
quire. He told me — 'twas out West — 
ow he was took up for a smuggler, and 
rould have been transported if he hadn't 
ad the luck, he said, to tumble on his 
eels and run off on them. But he told 
le how he didn't mind a bit for himself, 



and I know he didn't, sir, because he had 
left everybody as was dear to him in the 
hands of one he trusted more than his 
own right hand, and that was you : and 
how you'd promised while you lived that 
his mother and his sweetheart should 
never want a friend. . . . And then, 
in my wandering, vagabond sort of life, 
sir, I heard how Squire Fenning of Mill- 
wood had taken better care of 'Natus's 
sweetheart than any one would have 
looked for, and married her — and then I 
found the child, and, as you hadn't got 
her, I thought it was human nature you'd 
like to find her. And so I came, and 
that's what 'i^atus Morrison told me." 

" Then all I can say is that your friend 
out West, Fortunatus Morrison, was a man 
of singularly lively imagination." 

" I don't understand, sir." 

" What I mean is, he told you a pack 
of lies. He was a smuggler, a poacher, 
a scoundrel, a robber," said Arthur Fen- 
ning, who needed to tell himself a thou- 
sand times a day that killing a ruffian is no 
murder. "He deserved transportation. 
I his friend ? It was I who gave the coast- 
guard the information that led to his ap- 
prehension. I bound by any promises to 
a* common fisherman — a scoundrel ? No ! " 

The man's blood rushed to his scarred 
cheeks, and he hung his head with shame. 
It was long before he raised it ; but when 
he did, it was to look Arthur Fenning 
full in the eyes with a keen glance that 
seemed to see through him. 

" Thank you, sir. Then now I know 
you did marry Esther Morrison, and 'tis 
your daughter I've found." 

" You know- 
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"Yes, sir, because a man that tells 
twenty lies in one breath will tell forty 
in two. And if I'd as many lives as 
you've got lies to spend in getting her 
her rights, I'd spend them all," 

"You infernal blackguard! Be off 
with you I I tell a lie to you !" 

" Yes, sir. But you won't tell that lie 
to *Natus Morrison." 
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"Will you say to 'Natus Morrison 

what you've said to me ? " 

" To a dead man ? — 1 will have you — " 
" No, sir. To a living man. To 'Na- 

tus Morrison. Pm hel " 

How does a murderer look when he 
sees rise up before him the ghost of his 
victim ? That must surely be terrible 
enough ; but suppose the ghost, while his 
eyes still fascinated his murderer's, be- 
came a living man? 

I will not attempt to paint such a pict- 
ure. Arthur Fenning, whom conscience 
had not allowed to act very bravely dur- 
ing an interview that had culminated in 
a charge of lying, recoiled under that last 
blow — he had not an answering look to 
give, or a word to say — not even a thought 
to guide him. But he was no coward by 
nature ; and life, and more than life, de- 
pended upon his thoughts and his words. 
At last — 

"You are not 'Natus Morrison," he 
said, coldly, 

" I am, and you will remember now I 
— I can tell you every word that ever you 
ejioke to me ; I can describe Hetty's ring, 
that your own child wears on her finger 
this very hour. Sir, when I got to Lyne- 
mouth that night and stowed myself 
aboard a ship bound for Rio, I'd made a 
vow that I'd never see my poor mother's 
face again till she could be proud of me, 
and Betty, sir— and you. For I thought 
you'd bound me to it, with all the rest of 
them. Well, they let me work my way 
out, and they'd have made a sailor of me, 
only I'd got to hate the sea, and no won- 
der, a man can't get rich before the mast 
— so I got from Rio to San Francisco, 
which is a long way-^-but I was always 
lucky, and I had rare good luck with the 
gold. I worked like a nigger, or like a 
Chinaman, which is harder, and I never 
spent a cent that I could help, though 
they called me all the names under the 
sun, and many's the time I've had to fight 
at night for what I'd got by day. And 
so I Lad the lack to get to be a rich man, 
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" Ay; he thought I was drowDed, 

poor devil, as I thought him, and thought 

he'd take the name that belonged to the 

gold. He was never what they call par- 

; tiCTxVat aboMl "Vfli^A -wasn't his own." 



and nobody had a word to say against me 
except that I never touched whiskey nor 
euchre, and there was nothing to do but 
to come home — and so home I came, and 
got cast ashore on Deadman's Nose, where 
I first saw you, with all my fortune in 
gold and paper. I swam ashore— but in 
the scurry I'd scrambled on some other 
poor fellow's clothes, and he must have 
got mine with the case where I kept the 
gold ; anyhow I had empty pockets when 
I woke, ashore, and 'twould have been 
against my word to go back to mother 
and Esther that way. So I made the best 
of a bad bargain, and as I'd got Orson 
Knapp's clothes, I just took Orson Knapp'a 
name for want of a better. . . . And now 
I find my vow's been kept without aU 
that bother — neither mother nor Esther 
could have seen me in that plight: for 
mother's dead — and Hetty: and you— 
you haven't had their luck, you're alive. ■ 
Yes, I'm 'Natus Morrison. And now— 
what have you done with Hetty? What 
do you mean to do about Hetty's child! " 

" You are not 'Natus Morrison," said 
Arthur Fenning, slowly and deliberately. 
" Your name is Orson Knapp. Ask any 
man in Whitbeach to look at your face, 
and see if he remembers you. I remem- 
ber Fortunatus Morrison well ; he was no 
more like you than I am. I do not be* 
lieve you. Find me a witness — find me 
one person who does not know that For- 
tunatus Morrison was robbed and killed 
near Whitbeach more than a month ago." 

" Let them prove that," 

" It has been proved. He had letters 
and other articles that proved him to be 
Fortunatus Morrison." 

" Good God I It must have been Or- 
son Knapp in my clothes — " 

" It was not. With his own lips he 
told me that he was Fortunatus Morri- 
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"And I suppose you have heard of that 
sFindfall. But it will not do. You are 
in impostor, Orson Knapp; and I will 
^ve you one thing to thank me for — that 
nstead of having you beaten out-of-doors, 
)r giving you into custody on a charge of 
)xtortion, I order you to go, and never let 
ne hear of you again. — ^Well, what is it 
low, Andrews?" he asked of the but- 
er who just then came into the study. 

" Miss Oarew wishes to know, sir, if 
ihe is to wait tea. The sergeant from 
iV^hitbeach wants to see you about some- 
ihing, but he's not in a hurry, he says, 
md will wait till you are disengaged." 

" Tell Miss Oarew I'm coming directly, 
ind tell the sergeant to step in here. — ^And 
low, Mr. Knapp, as you heart here is a 
nonstable in the house, perhaps I shall get 
id of you." 

" For now, Mr. Fenning ; and as far 
ks I'm concerned, for good and all. I'd 
•ather have nothing to do with black- 
piarda. But there's the girl, sir; and 
he shall be found and have her rights as 
;ure as my name's 'Natus Morrison. You 
jan't say I haven't warned you fair." 

He turned away — a man with a shat- 
ered faith, for such the young squire's 
jriendship had been to him. That was 
lie very hardest blow he had had to bear ; 
ove may die, but we are taught to believe 
;hat friendship is immortal. He crossed 
;he hall which the constable was entering 
)n his way to the study, when suddenly 
le heard a cry from the stairs — 

" Forgive me ! '* said Amanda. " I 
lo not hate you — ^I know better now." 

" Jenny 1 you here? " 

" Yes ; I have done with the show. I 
im not going back again. I only wanted 
)o see you and tell you — and tell Mr. Me- 
ihack, and Tom, that I know how kind 
;hey have been, but that I should never 
)e any use without Nabuco. I will tell 
ihem all one day. Forgive me, please, 
'or wishing you to die instead of Na- 

)UCO." 

" You are here, after all ? Then—" 

" Excuse me," said the sergeant, in- 
6 



terrupting him. "Do I understand you 
belong to Meshack's wild-beast show ? " 

" Yes," said Amanda, eagerly. " He 
saved my life." 

" Ah I where was that, now ? " 

" At Whitbeach— on the common." 

" I suppose a strong feUow like you, 
now, is pretty valuable to Mr. Meshack, 
eh? He wouldn't like to lose you at no 
price, I suppose? Did you happen to be 
in his employ, now, on the 28d — last 
month, you know ? " 

" Ah," said Amanda, who was to 
make up for her conduct to her old enemy 
by proclaiming his story, " that was the 
day they hid you behind the bear, when 
the policeman came — ^" 

" Just so," said the sergeant ; " I was 
one of them — ^and a very pleasant chat 
with Mr. Meshack we had too. Your'e 
Miss Oarew's own maid, miss, aren't you? 
Well, I shall know where to find you. 
What's the gentleman's name ? " 

"Knapp; and he — " 

" Then you'll excuse me, Mr. Knapp, 
but I'm afraid I must take you into cus- 
tody. Will you oblige me by holding out 
your hands? They're pretty strong; I 
shouldn't like them to be loose on our 
way to Roxton." 

" What's the matter? " asked Arthur 
Fenning, coming from the study into the 
hall. He looked frightfully pale. " Has 
this man been making any disturbance ? 
If he does not go at once, and peacea- 
bly—" 

" I suppose it's that smuggling busi- 
ness," said 'Natus. " Am I to thank you 
for this, sir? But never mind, if you'll 
be good to the child." 

" A smuggler too, are you ? " said the 
sergeant. " No, sir," he said, turning to 
Arthur Fenning, "he's committed no 
breach of the peace yet awhile. I'm 
executing my duty by arresting this man 
Knapp on a charge of murder." 

"Murder!" exclaimed 'Natus. "No, 
no — that can't be." 

" We shall see that ; and if I was you, 
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slip on the handcuffs and come quietly 
along with me. — Pm sorry it's happened 
in youp house, sir," he said to Colonel 
Oarew, who, with his daughter, had come 
half-way down the stairs. 

*^Is there no end to it?'' said Miss 
Oarew. 

" What murder ? " asked the colonel. 
" Have you found — " 

"That we shall see, sir. — I take you 
into custody, Mr. Knapp, on the charge 
of the willful murder of one Fortunatus 
Morrison." 

The prisoner looked at Arthur Fen- 
ning. 

"You once called yourself a lucky 



man," Arthur Fenning said at last It 
was a strange speech; but it was spoken 
in a dream, and in the voice of a dream. 
He knew not where he was, or who heard 
him. 

" Lucky ! " exclaimed the prisoner, in 
a voice with a sudden ring in it, as he 
looked round boldly upon all, sadly and 
tenderly upon Amanda. " Lucky I yes— 
and so I am. I once said I was born to 
be hanged — but, if I am, I'm still the 
luckiest of fellows, dead or alive." 

" H'm 1 " said the sergeant. 

" Yes — I shall die innocent of harm 
to one single soul. And that's just the 
very Best Luck in all the World ! " 



STROKE THE SIXTH. • 
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Abtiiub Fenning was the only man 
who could save the prisoner, Orson Knapp, 
from being tried, perhaps found guilty, 
of murdering Fortunatus Morrison. And 
Arthur Fenning was tongue-tied. He- 
was bound to save an innocent man from 
suffering for his own crime ; and he could 
only do so by giving up to justice the 
actual murderer. 

He did not return to Miss Oarew's 
tea-table. The events of the evening 
furnished him with an easy excuse of 
business. He had the Duchess saddled, 
and gave her a mad gallop home. 

. All that had happened, nay, all the 
infinitely worse that was going to happen, 
whirled through him in a dance of logic, 
as such crises will. Who could have ex- 
pected this ? Surely in all the history of 
seeming impossibilities, called criminal ju- 
risprudence, it had never happened that 
a man was entangled by a chain of cir- 
cumstances into a charge of murdering 
himself, not as a dead suicide, but as the 
living murderer of his own murdered self, 
snd was likely enough to suflfer death for 



such a bewildering form of self-murder. 
The evidence was not as yet fatal indeed, 
but it was already perilous in the extreme, 
and a little zeal on the part of the poUce, 
stimulated by the large reward oflbred \(j 
the actual murderer, might easily make it 
actually fatal. A web of facts, conclu- 
sions, and almost certain likelihoods, was 
conclusively woven in Arthur Fenning's 
mind, which was now even painfully clear. 
The man had called himself Orson Knapp. 
If the name was legally proved real, con- 
viction would be rendered easier upon 
the fact ; if proved false, conviction 
would be rendered yet easier upon 
the conclusion. He had been oarefnlly 
hidden from the police when they called 
at the menagerie to make inquiries about 
this very murder. If Mr. Meshack had 
concealed him, it was to cheat the law; 
if he had concealed himself, it was to 
cheat both Mr. Meshack and the law. It 
would of course be proved by evidence 
from Baltimore that both a Fortunatus 
Morrison and an Orson E. Knapp had 
sailed on board the Mary Anne. Was 
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it likely that they would have exchanged 
names? Bat it was yery likely, indeed, 
that one shipmate, in their class of life, 
would learn of another shipmate^s wealth 
— and there was at once a clew to a motive 
for murder. And there was one man 
living — ^but one — who could identify the 
supposed murderer with the supposed 
victim. John Morrison, Mrs. Morrison, 
old Peter Cobble, were dead, and their 
generation either dead or departed ; the 
young Gobbles and their generation 
were scattered abroad, and if "any old 
friend or comrade of John Morrison's 
were to be found, how could he swear to 
the handsome young man of four-and- 
twenty, with the fair face and the bright 
smile, in the battered wanderer of over 
forty, with the hideous face that Arthur 
Fenning himself had failed to recognize ? 
A stranger named Orson Knapp, shipmate 
of a man already proved to be Fortunatus 
Morrison and known to be rich, had been 
a servant in a menagerie that had myste- 
riously appeared and disappeared at the 
place and hour of the rich man's murder. 
The same Orson Knapp had been the only 
man to conceal himself when the police 
came to the menagerie to make inquiries. 
No man could possibly be the criminal 
except the only man who knew the mur- 
dered man and his wealth, who was im- 
plicated by place and date, and, yet more, 
by hiding. Scarcely a link was missing 
in a direct chain. And how could that 
fail to be supplied? 

And all this while Arthur Fenning's 
thoughts were flying to himself also. He 
had been a murderer, and for what? — ^to 
defend himself from a man who was still 
living. Both his crime and his sin had 
been thrown away. He was both mur- 
derer and fool — ^not that the combination 
is rare. He had wellnigh made the hon- 
est eyes of his future wife hateful to him 
for their very honesty, by committing a 
useless sin. It seemed fated that For- 
tunatus Morrison should not die — save 
by the gallows. He had prayed for the 
Mary Anne to go down ; she had gone 



down, but not Fortunatus Morrison. He 
had killed the survivor with his own 
hand, in order to keep the devil to his 
bond : that survivor was not Fortunatus 
Morrison. Would not the devil be satis- 
fied without the fullest imaginable meas- 
ure of sin ? 

He felt that, if he could only wash 
the stain from his hand, he could cleanse 
it from his heart also, do justice to the 
true heir of Millwood, and give up all, 
even the hand of Miss Oarew, to regain 
his peace of mind — that treasure which is 
only recognized when it is lost forever. 
But that terrible *^if " stood in the way, 
and became an invincible " No." He was 
not one of those criminals who think that 
confession can uncommit a crime, or that 
the gallows, or anything on earth, can 
expatiate what cannot be imdone. He 
could not bring the real Orson Knapp to 
life any more than he could undo the 
wreck of the Mary Anne. He could 
not regain the right to look his future 
wife in the face any more than he could 
undo the wreck of Hetty Morrison, whose 
innate passion for climbing had brought 
her to such a fall. But — ^there was still 
Fortunatus Morrison. He could still do 
justice, and save him — and be hanged. 

There, after all, lay the whole ques- 
tion in a nutshell. It was for Arthur 
Fenning to come forward and say: **I 
am a usurper. I have known it during 
all the years since my uncle died. When 
the rightful heir returned, I murdered 
him for his inheritance — ^it was he that I 
murdered, though it was another whom 
my hand killed. When he came before 
me, as if from the grave, I denied him. 
And now I come forward to throw away 
all the fruits for which I have sinned — 
wealth, rank, life, hope, and honor. And 
I commit this unheard-of sacrifice to save 
a life that is of no value to the world, 
and to throw away the inheritance of my 
fathers upon a common fisherman, whom 
his own father would have disinherited if 
he had had the power." 
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to Mm by the ghost of the forgotten 
Esther Morrison. Had he been true to 
her, though false to her lover, and a mur- 
derer to boot, he would still have been 
secure. 

If he could only contrive to save his 
cousin^s life, and prevent a public trial, 
all would yet be well — he would not have 
to reproach himself with a double murder, 
and his future life would be unchanged, 
and he would not have sinned in vain. 
But it was too late to talk of '* ifs " any 
more. He had to decide : *^ Shall anoth- 
er man die, or I ? " 

He answered it in the almost inevita- 
ble way ; that is to say, he did not an- 
swer it at alL Things must take their 
destined course — there would always be 
time to act, even at the end. 

But, conscience - driven as he was, 
there was one upon whom the arrest of 
Orson Knapp — since I must call him so 
— bore as hard, perhaps even harder. 
Amanda felt hardly less conscience-strick- 
en than Arthur Fenning, and more re- 
morseful. She also felt like a murderess, 
for it was she who had betrayed the man 
who had risked his life to save hers. 
Her gratitude, as Miss Oarew had said, 
had turned, when once touched by human 
feeling, into a blaze. 

'*More — ^more — ^morel " said her mis- 
tress, with a sigh of despair. "I wish 
they had not found that hideous wretch. 
I believe he let himself be taken just in 
order to spite me. — No, I shall never see 
the Nile I " 

"He is not a hideous wretch, ma- 
dame," said Amanda, who had not yet 
learned that not to contradict a spoiled 
mistress is amoi;g the duties of a lady V 
maid. 

" I am sure he is I If I can do noth- 
ing else, I can read faces. It is quite 
right for you to be sorry, Amanda," said 
Miss Carew, putting on her lecturing air, 
" since he saved your life ; but only think 
— ^he has killed a man 1 That is murder, 
Amanda, the moat h&tefnl of all crimes." 



"And if he has killed a man, ma- 
dame— t" 

" Good gracious, girl 1 " 

'' Mr. Meshack killed Nabuco. Why 
is he not to be punished, too ? You have 
told me who made us all, madame." 

" A tiger is a wild beast, like a rattle- 
snake ; we may kill such creatures to de- 
fend ourselves. And if men behave like 
wild beasts and attack us, we may kill 
them too." 

" Then the man was a wild beast that 
he killed. O madame 1 save him as you 
saved me I " she cried, clasping her hands. 
"You know everything — you can do 
everything; save him, please I He would 
not have been taken but for me. He 
saved me, and I have killed him." 

" Poor girl I I'm afraid there was 
something in what Arthur «aid about hate 
after all. That would be dreadful— a 
murderer ; and not even a handsome one. 
No, I can do nothing, Amanda." 

" Oh, yes, you can, madame ! Tell Mr, 
Fenning to tell the police to let him go.'' 

" The queen could not do that, Aman- 
da. Don't be afraid ; you could not help 
what you have done, and it is helping in 
a crime to shield a murderer. You have 
done nothing wrong — I teU you so. (Good- 
night, as I am in a hurry to dream of 
lotus-blossonas, I won't ask you to delay 
me by helping me." 

"There is nothing to be done, ma- 
dame ? " 

"Nothing — nothing at all. Good- 
night, Amanda." 

" Good-night, madame." 

Now, ignorance is not stupidity; and, 
if it were, there is a wonderful quiokener 
of the wits called — but there is no need 
to name its name. It was only in the 
budding stage yet, when a rose is not yet 
ripe to be called a rose. Let it sufSoe to 
say that Amanda, though ignorant of the 
complete distinction between a brute and 
a man, was not stupid ; and that grati- 
tude, pity, repentance, remorse, and the 
freshness of the freshest womanhood, pro- 
vided an ample soil for the growth, nay, 
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for the sudden bursting into* full blossom, 
of the inevitable flower. 

And 80 her wits, unspoiled hj reason, 
experience, or any such blnnters of edges 
and bringers of rust, were set working. 
She did not go to bed, or even undress. 
She put on her hat, and, with a silence 
learned hj imitation and frequent prac- 
tice from her feline teachers, went out 
of the house through the open bow- win- 
dow of the drawing-room, in front of 
which the colonel was smoking on the 
lawn. She knew he could notice her; 
and that if he did he would probably saj 
nothing. He was always expecting his 
daughter's gypsy -like protigee to take 
French leave some day or night, and would 
certainly have done nothing to stop her. 

She had been long enough at Hill 
House by this time to know her way to 
the police-station at Koxton, which was 
less than a mile away. She walked 
straight into it, and said to a constable in 
bhe office : 

" If you please, sir, I*m Miss Oarew's 
maid." 

" Ah I the witness against Knapp. I 
blow. But what do you want at this 
:ime of night ? You'll be sent for when 
you're wMited." 

'*They want to make quite sure at 
jnce, sir, that I know him — that I mayn't 
liave made a mistake in the hurry." 

** Who are they ? " 

'* Colonel Oarcw, sir, and Miss Carew, 
md Mr. Fenning." She apparently had 
lone of Arthur Fenning's scruples about 
selling a lie to a policeman. 

"You'd better speak to the superin- 
ucndent. There he is in the passage. — 
Here's the witness to the identifloation of 
^napp, wants to make sure she knows 
lim. Not that there can be much doubt 
ibout that, I should say ; there's not an- 
)ther face like his in England." 

" Of course," said the superintendent, 
*' it's important to make no mistakes at 
jtarting. Let her see the prisoner." 

She was led by a constable along two 
)r three gaslit passageSf till her conduct- 



or stopped and opened the door of a paved 
cell. There was the prisoner on a truckle- 
bed, employed in the exercise of the most 
brilliant genius for sleeping that was sure- 
ly ever enjoyed by mortal man. 

" There he is," said the constable. 

The prisoner rolled round, and woke 
up. " 'Tisn't morning, surely? " he asked. 
" What I— Miss Jenny— Miss Fenning ? " 

" The young lady wants to have a look 
at you, Mr. Knapp," said the constable, 
taking out a note-book and penciL " Now, 
mi3s, be very careful, if you please. — ^If I 
was you, Mr. Knapp, I'd wake up and be 
wide awake, and not say a word. — ^Don't 
look round the cell, miss — that's waste of 
time. Look at the prisoner. Bid you 
ever see him before? " 

" Yes," said Amanda at once, taking 
her eyes from the window with its iron 
bars. 

"Where?" 

" In Mr. Meshack's Royal Menagerie." 

"When did you last see him there? " 

" The day they killed Nabuoo." 

" Was that the day the constables 
came ? " 

" Yes. When they came, he was hid- 
ing in the bear's cage." 

"You're quite certain sure he's the 
man?" 

" Quite certain sure." 

She never once took her eyes from 
the unfortunate man whose doom she 
was sealing, while she spoke in a cold 
voice that sounded cruel in its absolute 
want of inflection. Such eager revenge 
for the death of a tiger must have seemed 
to her victim nothing less than absolutely 
diabolical — of a piece with the hypocriti- 
cal gratitude that had been planned for 
his betrayal. Well I — like father, like 
child. She was a traitor's daughter. 

"True enough," Bsad the prisoner; 
"she knows me, and I know her. I 
don't mind much what happens now, as 
that's Esther's child. The best luck I 
can have now is to be just killed off out 
of it all— and liiat'll come, for I'm a laoky 
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^^ I'm bound to put all this down, Mr. 
Enapp,'' said the constable. 

*^ That's all." He turned awaj ; and 
I fear the bitterness of his betrayal lay 
less in his having been betrayed by Het- 
ty's child than by Amanda. If she was 
growing conscious of the rose, his yonth 
had been renewed by the fire. 

Amanda left the cell as qnickly as she 
had entered it, wished the constables 
good-night without showing the least 
symptoms of emotion, and then walked 
about two miles more along the Lyne- 
mouth road. She reached the gate that 
had once, on a memorable occasion, puz- 
zled Dr. Kedmond, climbed the steps of a 
caravan, tapped gently at the side, and 
said, in a low voice, " Tom I " 

^* Halloa I " said a sleepy voice, after 
a pause. '* Who's there ? " 

" Jenny." 

** What, come back again ? Hurrah ! " 

^* Don't speak so loud, please. I'm 
not come back. Open the window, I don't 
want to be heard. I'm not coming back 
at all. I'm in service at Boxton, and 
mean to stay. I'll come and see you all 
to-morrow, in broad day — ^you, and Mr. 
Meshack, and the old bear, and the ele- 
phant, and all. But my mistress is a very 
odd lady — always up to all sorts of jokes 
and tricks, you know. But she's very 
good to me, and I'll give you — she'll give 
you — a whole sovereign, if you'll help me 
to help her to have a bit of fun. I told 
her I could do it for her, if she'd let me 
come out and see an old friend — ^and 
that's you. You'll help me, won't you ? 
It will be such a joke — only don't let Mr. 
Meshack know." 

"Well, Miss Jenny, I'm sorry you 
haven't took to the bunners — ^I am, in- 
deed. After waiting on the beasts all 
these years, I wouldn't be valet to a lord. 
But, if you don't like it, of course you 
were right to go, and I hope you'll eiyoy 
yourself, and not forget to recommend 
the Royal when it comes nigh Boston, as 
it may be now. The governor will al- 
ways let you in free, I'm sure. He cut 



up awful rough at first, but we've got a 
real lion-king now ; he beats Yan Am- 
burgh. So, on the whole, he's not sorry 
you're gone. You were played out, you 
know." 

" Ajid about the bit of fun ? " 

" Oh, anything for old times and a 
sovereign. You always were a rare one 
for tricks. What's it to be ? " 

" Ah I you'll never guess, if you try 
all your days. I want you to trust, me 
with the" — she whispered in the mi- 
nutest voice — " boot-jack." 

" With the— boot-jack ? " 

" Yes ; till to-morrow morning. Mr. 
Meshack won't know, and you'll have 
your sovereign." 

" Well, Miss* Jenny, 'tisn't quite right, 
but a bit of fun among gentlefolks is 
fair, and it may do good to the Boyal. 
And a sovereign's a sovereign, as you 
say. Come in here, and we'll see." 

The prisoner did not go to sleep again. 
Even he failed to see the clear hand of 
unfaDing good fortune in being betrayed 
to death by the girl for whose sake he 
would have gladly given. his life a hun- 
dred times over. But this death was not 
for her sake. His enemy, hjs fancied 
friend, was leaving him to die for no 
crime, and his enemy's daughter was 
knotting the noose with her own hands. 
Suppose she believed him to be not only 
the cause of the death of a tiger, but the 
actual murderer of a man ? — there might 
be excuse enough for her. But, even so, 
it is hard to die innocent while the girl 
one loves is the first to believe one guilty. 
That was giving Death his only real pang. 

It was the first time in his life he had 
ever felt like giving in. He had not even 
energy left to walk about his cell, but sat 
upon the edge of his bed, brooding — ^not 
upon death, but upon friendship, and 
trust, and love, and all such mockeries. 
At last he was a beaten man. The wreck 
of the Mary Anne had spared him one 
treasure — ^hope ; but now tliat was gone. 
He could not think of anything on earth 
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to hope for. H& had even the desperate 
thought that, when his trial came, he 
would plead guilty, and have it over. 
His life could be of no use even to 
Amanda now. She was in her father^s 
house, after all, and was his cruelest 
enemy. 

Suddenly he saw a goblin bounding 
toward him across the celL 

He remembered his first waking from 
fever, in the beards cage ; how he fancied 
that reason had left him. Now he was 
sure of it, and no wonder. " I suppose 
that^s luck ; they don't hang madmen," 
thought he. " But I had a prettier fancy 
last time." 

The goblin bounded toward him in 
short leaps, and then sprang upon his 
knees. 

" No," he said, shaking his head, " I 
don't believe in you. Monkeys don't get 
locked up in 'cells for murder. But if 
they do, and if you are my friend that 
stole the boot-jack, and have been locked 
up as well as christened for it, I'm very 
glad to see you — you don't deny your 
friends, and break your trust, and tell 
lies. Give me a kiss, old chap, whether 
you're real or only an ape out of a dream. 
Yes — ^you are the prettiest fancy ; you're 
the ugliest of apes, but men and women 
are ugly to you. You don't mind kissing 
a scratched face, do you, or shaking a paw 
because it's been in handcuffs ? — Halloa 1 
have they begun to hang you already, 
or have I got the rope twisted up in a 
craze ? " 

The creature had just been able to 
reach the bed, but he was prevented from 
going farther by a cord from the win- 
dow-bars. The prisoner followed the 
cord, the presage of his own fate, with 
his eyes, and found that it was not fast- 
ened to the bars, but rian between them. 
He took up the ape, or its wraith, again, 
who seemed overwhelmed with joy at 
meeting once more his friend, the lion- 
king ; and then he found something else 
tied to the creature's waist besides the 
cord. It was a small bag, in which were 



two very honest or very dishonest things 
— a small crow-bar and a large file. 

*^ These have a real feel about them, 
anyhow," he said, as he poised them in 
his hands. " Anyhow, I'll try." 

People who despair act very much like 
ordinary people who do not despair. They 
are ready to meet death when it is inevi- 
table, but they seldom refuse a chance of 
escaping it. Even willful suicides, when 
they find out what drowning means, clutch 
at straws, and are not sorry when some 
passer-by is brave and weak-minded 
enough to risk a presumably sane man's 
life to save a fool's. The iron bars were 
weak, and the prisoner was stroug; he 
was heavy, but active, and the rope 
brought by the ape was strong alsa 

Possibly the surveillance over the 
occasional, very unfrequent prisoners, 
who happened to find themselves in 
Koxton station-house, was rather lax; 
at any rate, this important prisoner was 
soon engaged in tying a rope to a bar 
that it was not necessary to remove. He 
had looked carefully around, and seen no- 
body. The window looked into a back 
lane, and was faced by a high, blank 
wall. Its distance from the ground was 
apparently some twenty feet, so that the 
rope was hardly required, except to se- 
cure himself against every chance of a 
sprained ankle. He made the ape dasp 
his neck, hung for a moment to the rope, 
and then dropped in safety. He leaned 
against the blank wall for a minute, and 
pondered over what he shoul4 do with 
his liberty — ^if he could keep it; for a 
murderer's escape in those days was less 
easy than a smuggler's a generation ago. 

*^I suppose this is luck," he said to 
himself; "but I don't know. Yes — ^it 
must be uncomtnon luck when a very 
ape brings one a rope and a bar and a 
file to get out of a jail like any Chris- 
tian — and liker. / won't forget you^ 
Jack. You and I'll hang together. I 
wonder if I could get aboard a ship at 
Lynemouth* as I did before? I should 
like to get out West again, any way; 
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I'm no good here. I don^t seem to know 
England, nor Englishmen, smce theyVe 
took to bathing-machines in Whitbeach 
Bay. I'm sorry for Meshack; it's hard 
on him to lose his best man, and his best 
monkey too; and he's a good fellow, 
thoagh he's a Frenchman. I'll get ont 
West, if I can, and make another for- 
tune, and leave it to the monkeys — 
they'll throw it away. — Well, come 
along. Jack; we'll try Lynemouth, and 
if we are caught by the way, why — well, 
I told you, we'll hang together. They 
don't care much about a man's looks 
aboard ship, or they'd never have taken 
Knapp, poor fellow. And they'll have 
to refuse a good sailor, if they won't 
have a good monkey. Come along, 
Jack ; we'll try our luck, anyhow." 

With the monkey stDl perched on his 
shoulders, he left the wall ; he had yet 
many hours of favorable darkness before 
him, wherein to get clear of Koxton. 
But he had not moved many steps when, 
under a gas-lamp, he was met face to face 
by — ^Amanda. He was lost, then, after all I 

He could not pass her ; and not only 
that — she touched him on the arm. 

" Give me the monkey," she said, ** if 
you please." 

^' You don't mean to give me a chance 
of such a poor sort of stuff as bare life, 
then? Very well — as you will. Were 
you so afraid I should escape through 
iron bars that you must come yourself 
to watch the back of my cell? Or were 
you set here by your — ? Why is he so 
bitter against me, because I just happen 
to be alive ? What have I done ? What 
is he afraid of, if he's not afraid of you ? 
But it's nonsense asking questions. Here 
I am. Do what you like with me among 
the lot of you. I see it's no use trying to 
escape, even if a monkey comes down 
special from the sky." 

"Oh, don't stay talking 1 I don't 
know anything— only be quick ; give me 
the monkey, and run 1 " 

" What I You have not come to send 
me back tojaili " 



"I? No I Where do you think the 
monk'ey came from, then ? Do you think 
he brought you a file from his own ac- 
cord ? Not but what he's clever enough, 
bless himl Oh, I thought I had killed 
you — ^and you had saved me 1 But never 
mind that — run I '* 

" But I do mind that — and I won't 
run. I mind that more than anything 
else in the world. I'd rather be hanged, 
knowing you'd tried to save me, than 
have all the luck going if you — Is it 
true?" 

"That I want to save you? Of 
course it is true. Why don't you go ? " 

"Because I choose to stay, because 
luck's coming back again, and a minute 
won't make much odds any way. I'll be 
quick enough after. The quicker yon 
answer, the sooner I shall be gone. Are 
you living with your father ? " 

* * My father ? What makes you think 
I have a father ? I am a lady's>maid to 
Miss Carew, who is going to be married 
to Mr. Fenning." 

" Ah I Was it he who took you from 
the menagerie and put you with the lady 
he's to be married to ? " 

" Who ? " 

" Mr. Fenning." 

"No I" 

"Who did then?" 

" I ran away. And Miss Oarew found 
me — she is the best woman in the whole 
world. I should like to die for her. Oh, 
please go I " 

" And why did you run away ? " 

" Because I hated them — ^because they 
shot Nabuco— because I hated you.'* 

" You hate me now ? " 

" Haven't I saved you from prison t 
Am I not here ? I have been hating my- 
self for what I said to you that day." 

" Then God bless you for not hating 
mel Do you hate me little enough to 
give me a promise — ^for your own sake, 
Jenny ? " 

"Oh, anything, everything you can 
think of, if you'll only run I " 

"It'a b^tioaaft I'm going to run, be- 
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cause I sha'n't see you, that I ask you — 
give me your word, Jenny, that, what- 
ever happens to you, you'll let somebody 
in Boxton know where I may hear of 



you 



i> 



*'MissOarewf" 

" No, that wouldn't do at all. Some- 
body who has nothing to do with your — 
with Mr. Fenning." 

"Dr. Redmond?" 

"Yes. Tell him youVe a friend, a 
sailor, who doesn't want to lose sight of 
you. I remember Dr. Kedmond. He's 
the only gentleman I ever knew. Yes — 
wherever you go, whatever you do, what- 
ever happens to you, send word to Dr. 
Bedmond, and ask him to keep it for a 
Whitbeach sailor. He'll do anything for 
a Whitbeach sailor. You'll give me your 
word to do that, Jenny f " 

" Yes." 

" Don't cry, Jenny." 

** I'm not crying. They'll be coming 
after you — ^run I " 

"Good-by. And here's Jack — good- 
by. Jack — God bless both of you I And, 
Jenny — can you read ? " 

" I'm trying," she sobbed ; " Miss Ca- 
re w's trying to teach^" « 

" I'll write you a letter, and you can 
take it to Dr. Bedmond to read ; and I'll 
maybe write to him,, too. I suppose you 
never heard speak of Esther Morrison ? " 

" No," sobbed Amanda. Why would 
he not go ? 

" She didn't mind giving me a kiss, 
Jenny, when I was a few years younger, 
and not quite such an ugly-looking ruffian 
as I am now. I'm going— but couldn't 
you manage to fancy you're Esther Mor- 
rison's Uttle girl ? " 

She put up her face at once, and was 
not afraid to let her lips touch his deep- 
est scar. " I'm nobody's little girl," she 
said ; " I'm myself — you were hurt, not 



for Esther Morrison, but for me. I won't 
hear of Esther Morrison." Ajid she 
sobbed again. 

** Don't say that, Jenny 1 Bat you'll 
know better some day, whether !• live or 
die. You don't think I'm a murderer, 
then?" He argued from the kiss, but I 
fear his logic was unsound. 

"I don't believe anything — ^but you 
and madame — " 

" I'm not a murderer, Jenny. Nobody 
has ever died through me — not even Na- 
buco. If you'd staid longer — " 

" Oh, what do I care about Nabuco 
now ? What do I care about anything, 
if you don't go ? " 

" One moment, Jenny — ^you don't care 
about Nabuco^because you're afraid for 
me?" 

" They will be coming — ^run I " 

"To the world's end — and back — ^if 
you say that again." 

" What ? " 

" That you care more about me than 
a tiger. Is it true?" 

He seized both her hands and looked 
into her eyes. It needed no professed 
face-reader, like Miss Oarew, to see what 
he saw. Summer had come in winter, 
joy in despair, roses in snow. Poor 
Hetty lived again, not only in her child, 
but in the heart of the man who had 
loved her. How could they not love? 
It was the meeting of steel and fire ; they 
stood alone, the only friends in a world 
of loneliness and lies. He held her to 
his heart for one moment; she staid 
there for one moment more. 

"Good-by, my own Jenny! You'll 
hear from me again — my legs are not 
'Natus Morrison's if they can catch me 
now I They won't — and if they did, I've 
got better than the very best luck in all 
the world — I've got you I " 

In one moment more he was gone. 
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NDERFUL VOYAGE OF THE BARK ARABELLA. 



I. 



Ohbistmas-day was at hand. 

Bat it was not the Christmas weather 
of fable, frost and snow ; nor was it the 
Christmas weather of familiar fact— of 
tepid fog above and melting mud below. 
It was not tepid, but hot ; and the sky- 
was bluer, higher, and clearer, than in 
those long-departed Junes that we have 
handed over as a legacy of imagination 
to our children. We are in other scenes ; 
we have left the romances and realities 
of Whitbeach, old and new, far behind 
and far away. In truth, they are forgot- 
ten, the new as well as the old. After 
nine days, we are told, nothing is new ; 
so that, after some five hundred days and 
more, everything must be old. 

But not so old as Christmas-time; 
and Christmas-time is not so old as the 
history of the country where we have 
met such un - Christmas - like Christmas 
weather. In short, we are in the city of 
Alexandria, at the mouth of the Nile. 

Most people have passed, are passing, 
or wiU pass, through Alexandria ; and the 
rest of the world know all about it, or 
may, if they please, without very much 
trouble. It were wellnigh as needless to 
describe anew the main gateway of the 
world as to say that on a certain day, 
toward Christmas, a certain mail-steamer 
was due to sail for Southampton. Her 
name on this particular occasion was the 
Ganges. 

The full complement of homeward- 
bound Anglo-Indians was on board, and 
set sail. And she was nearly out of sight 
when a party, consisting of two gentle- 
men, a young lady, and her maid, hurried 
to the wharf. 



"Are we in time? " asked the young- 
er gentleman, in a tone almost too anx- 
ious to be polite, of a young Englishman 
in the uniform of an Indiaman's mate, 
who was lounging about and watching 
the now distant steamer. 

"For the Ganges?" 

"Yes." 

" I'm afraid not : there she is, sir." 

"The devil I We're too late after all! 
Can't we overtake her ? " 

" Well, I should say no ; you might 
race her, but I'd back her to win." 

"When does the next packet sail? do 
you know ? " 

" The Indus sails on Saturday." 

" And we cannot wait a day — what is 
to be done?" 

" I only see one thing to be done," 
said the elder gentleman ; " we must wait 
for the Indus and stay here." 

. " I'm afraid that won't help you, sir," 
said the young officer ; "I belong to the 
Indus, and I happen to know that she's 
full — not a berth to spare." 

"I would pay anything," said the 
younger gentleman. 

" If you like, I'U speak to the captain, 
sir," said the officer of the Indus, who 
had glanced at the young lady. 

"I am so sorry 1 " she said to her com- 
panions; "this would never have hap- 
pened if it had not been for me. Please 
don't forgive me, but get home yourself, 
in whatever way you can : perhaps there 
may be room in the Indus for one." 

" And that would be too late ; this is 
a matter of days — ^hours. Why, the Gan- 
ges would have brought us home barely in 
time — and we've lost her. One vote may be 
everything — Parliament may be dissolved 
and I may lose my seat, and all because 
we have lost the Ganges I " 
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" No, it can't be as bad as that," said 
he elder gentleman. 

" But it may." 

" I shall never forgive myself— never," 
laid the lady ; ^* if it hadn't been for me 
ron'd have got all the newspapers and 
he letters, and known abont this sudden 
lession. There was always a fate about 
ny seeing the Nilel " 

" The Nile was all right," said the el- 
ler gentleman; *^we should have been 
dl right if we had kept to the Nile. But 
he desert was not in the programme." 

"I will never — never — as long as I 
ive, be willful again ! " 

The young officer of the Indus, who 
leemed to think the party worth making 
k special effort for, returned and said : 

** I'm very sorry, sir, but I've spoken 
o the capfain myself, and it's quite im- 
)Ossible. But he was sorry for yourdif- 
iculty, as the matter seems of conse- 
quence, and he told me to tell you that 
here is a ship sailing for England to-day 
—a steamer, though not on the line. It 
night be worth your while to inquire." 

" Indeed, that is very kind of you," 
laid the younger gentleman, *' to take so 
nuch trouble — ^f or strangers. It is of the 
greatest consequence — I will make in- 
[uiries immediately. We shall not for- 
get your kindness, you may be sure. May 
! ask to whom we are indebted? " 

" Pray, don't mention it — I am very 
jlad to be of service to fellow-country- 
nen," answered the officer, with a glance 
it the young lady ; " and I wouldn't be 
00 sanguine: the steamer is only a 
chance, and may come to nothing after 
JL — My name ? — Maxwell, second-officer 
)f the Indus*" 

"I will not forget it — there is my 
iard : these are Colonel Oarew and Miss 
Jarew. And this vessel ? " 

''She is called the Arabella. But 
hat is all I know of her." 

" And when can we hear of her? " 

" She will be in the harbor, hard by, 
f, as I hear, she sails in an hour." 

*' Then there is no time to lose." 



" I will come with you, Mr. Fenning. 
I am not busy, as you see." 

The Arabella was easily found, near 
the mouth of the harbor — a moderately 
large vessel, and apparently a trader. 

" What do you think of her looks ? " 
asked Mr. Fenning. 

"Well enough; but I should rather 
doubt her accommodation for ladies." 

" Oh, never mind that I " said Miss 
Oarew. " The worse the better — I want 
to do penance — and I should like to make 
a voyage without any of the common- 
place comforts: we are fresh from the 
desert, you know." * 

" You would be a model passenger," 
said Mr. Maxwell. " The Indus has had 
a loss, I can see." 

A message was sent on board the 
Arabella to the captain, who presently 
appeared. He was a short, bluff mer- 
chant-captain, of the common English 
type and pattern, looking at present a 
little hurried, and perhaps a little cross, 
at being interrupted. Mr. Maxwell fell 
back politely, and left Mr. Fenning to 
conduct his own interview. 

" I am Mr. Penning, member for 
Daneshire. These are Colonel Oarew, 
Miss Carew, and her maid. It is of pub- 
lic importance that I should not lose a 
day, an hour, in starting for England; 
and we have lost our vessel, the Ganges. 
Can you let us take passage in the Ara- 
bella?" 

The captain pushed up his hat, and 
scratched his head. " WeU, sir — ^no." 

"No I Why?" 

" We can't accommodate ladies." 

"Oh I don't consider me a lady, 
please, captain ! " broke in Miss Carew. 

"But I'm afraid I must,'* said the 
captain, with the ghost of a smile. 
" Leastways, a female. And there's two 
of you." 

"Oh, we sha'n't mindl We can do 
without accommodation. In fact, I hate 
accommodation. We're just from the 
desert — " 
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" Ay, miss I — ^but a desert isn't a 
ship — it's got plenty of room." 

" Then, Arthur, papa and I will stay 
behind. Yon go." 

** It's all the same," said the captain. 
** There's no room for a gentleman." 

"I will pay fifty ponnds for a pas- 
sage," said Mr. Fenning. 

'^ That's handsome. Bnt cant's can't, 
I'm afraid, sir. The Arabella don't take 
passengers. I don't want them. They 
interfere with the cargo, aiid bother the 
hands." 

*^You can't find room for one — not 
for fifty pounds ? " 

"WeD, it isn't exactly can't, either. 
I won't, sir." 

"Why won't yon? I'll pay a hun- 
dred pounds." 

" That's uncommonly handsome. But 
I won't — well, because I won't There — 
I can't say fairer." 

" Yes, you will," said Miss Oarew. 

" Well, that's pretty strong, miss, to 
a captain about his own ship, anyhow. 
If I was to take you, I should be afraid 
of a mutiny. And I have some roughish 
fellows on board, too." 

" Then you'd better take me. I should 
like to see a mutiny where I am I " 

" Well — you are a good, plucky one. 
I won't say I would carry you and your 
friends if it was possible. But it's not 
possible." 

" Everything is possible," said Miss 
Oarew, fresh from the Pyramids that had 
looked down, not without scorn, upon 
Napoleon. 

"Look here, miss. It's not possible. 
You can't eat sea-rations. You can't 
stow yourself at night in a dog-hole. 
You can't do without stewards and stew- 
ardesses, and such-like luxuries. You 
can't sail with a lot of rough hands, for- 
eigners, and all sorts, that never came 
near a lady in their lives." 

" I can, though I I have eaten desert- 
rations, and stowed myself in a tent, and 
done without stewards and stewardesses, 
and been with Arabs who never saw an 



Englishwoman. I came out to look for 
adventures, and I want another. Bnt 
there — I'll give it up, though I should 
eiy oy it immensely, and I'm a bom sailor. 
I'll give up the Arabella," she said, with 
a sigh, " and you shall take Mr. Fenning." 

" Well — I don't like to disappoint a 
lady like you, that don't mind roughing, 
and is fond of the sea. I've half a mind 
to risk it — ^there 1 I'll take the lot of yon 
for a hundred pounds." 

" Of course you will 1 " said Miss Oa- 
rew. 

" But I cannot think of your going," 
said Mr. Fenning. " It wiU never do for 
you." 

"But I will go." 

" Once upon a time," said the colonel, 
gravely, " there lived in the land of 
Egypt a girl who said that she would 
never, never, as long as she lived, be will- 
ful again." 

" No more I will — when I get home. 
It's for Arthur's sake — ^the captain only 
promised to take the lot of ns — not one. 
I'm sure he won't take Arthur without 
me." 

" Are you sure there's no real chance 
of any danger, captain ? " said Mr. Max- 
well, coming forward. 

" Danger ? Bless you, no ! " 

"You called your crew a roughish 
lot, you know. Where do you unload ? " 

" London Docks. And when I called 
my crew rough, I didn't mean they were 
rascals. They're a good crew, as sailors 
go nowadays ; but they've none of 'em 
been presented at court, and they don't 
pick their words." 

" You might set these ladies and gen- 
tlemen ashore somewhere, so that they 
may get home by land." 

" Much you know about our service, 
young gentleman. I daren't delay my 
voyage for a thousand pounds, if the 
queen wanted to go ashore. No — if they 
come with the Arabella, they most go 
with the Arabella. Now, then — get 
your traps on board, and be sharp, if yon 
pleaae. Th^ pilot's aboard." 
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'*I hope your cargo is not grain? 
That's awkward sometimes in the bay 
of Biscay,'' said Mr. Maxwell, looking 
toward Miss Oarew as if he rather re- 
pented of having helped to find her what 
woold probably prove an uncomfortable 
passage. 

*' Grain? No. Mine's a safe cargo — 
pretty near as safe as you'd find." 

" What is it, if I may ask? " 

" Oh, yes, you may ask. It's hides and 
ivory. — Now, ladies I " 

So Miss Oarew had at last obtained 
the grand wish of her life — she had seen 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx, and had 
sailed upon the Nile. More, even — ^her 
appetite for travel had grown by feeding, 
and she had commanded her protectors 
to penetrate into regions where few wom- 
en, save Englishwomen — and but few 
of these — ^have gone. She was a real 
adventuress, in the good sense of that 
abused word ; and her father, though he 
pretended to hold her back, shared her 
seal for voyages because it was his own, 
and admired it because it was hers. But 
none of the party had been a more eager 
and insatiable traveler than Arthur Fen- 
uing. He had been unable to rest any- 
where ; he seemed to think little of lead- 
ing his future wife into certain discom- 
forts and possible perils in comparison 
with the indulgence of his incessant en- 
ergy. In him she had found anything 
but an obstacle to her willful ways. It 
was more his fault than hers that he had 
avoided following the course of politics 
and public business ; he appeared to make 
a point of avoiding every sort of connec- 
tion, even in thought, with England — of 
leaving the very name of it behind him. 

And she was Miss Oarew still. For 
K>me reason or other, the marriage was 
sonstantly postponed. First, there was 
the general election. Then there w as the 
session. Then, when the autumn came, 
Arthur felt out of health ; and, when he 
Bras well enough, he was ordered by 
:he doctors to travel, and he chose to 



make a long voyage alone. But in the 
course of it he had written home to say 
that he was quite recovered, and to urge 
on his marriage as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, he was tired of his long ab- 
sence from his bride, and, as the mar- 
riage was of necessity to be made a pri- 
vate affair at Boxton and Whitbeach, there 
was an excellent chance for the colonel 
and his daughter to join him at Malta and 
go up the Nile. In short, when he was 
in her company, he was restless to get 
away; when away, he was even more 
restless to have it again. He first ac- 
cepted as conclusive every reason for put- 
ting off his marriage, and was then im- 
patient and vexed that it had ever been 
put off at all. His violent hurry and his 
exaggerated desire to return to England, 
as soon as he found himself obliged to 
wait for a few days, were of a piece with 
his chronic mood of discontent with all 
that was, and impatience for everything 
that looked like change. 

The colonel was quite satisfied with 
a son-in-law who owned Millwood and 
Whitbeach, and was member for the 
county, and he was not displeased to see 
such sympathy in adventurous tastes be- 
tween his daughter and her future hus- 
band. Miss Oarew was less satisfied. 
The recent state of Arthur's health ac- 
counted for much, but not for everything 
— ^he was certainly changed in some way 
from a period long before his illness, 
though she could not exactly say when. 
She was beginning to look forward to her 
marriage with f ally as much anxiety as 
pride, and meanwhile made herself a 
watchful slave to Arthur's restless whims. 
Her willful eagerness to return home at 
once, and her self-blamcy were, for once, 
more on his account than her own. 

Before long the Arabella had crept 
out from the narrow waters, and stood 
out to sea. It was certainly more inter- 
esting than being on board an ordinary 
passenger-ship; it was more like a real 
voyage. Nor were any of the expected 
discomforts mvvw^ '^^l ^'sasgt^^'fci^ ^^>a«- 
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ible. It was true that there was no sa- 
loon to dine in, and the sleeping accom- 
modation was of the makeshift order. 
But the crew were fiercer and more out- 
landish by far in their looks than in their 
manners, while the captain himself was 
as kind and attentive to his first lady-pas- 
sengers as his duties allowed. The sailors 
were interesting as specimens of more 
nations than are often to be found, even 
on board a Levantine trader. There were 
of course some Greeks and Italians, but 
what struck Oolonel Oarew as odd were 
two unmistakable Arabs among them. A 
negro, who was also among the crew, 
might pass. Negroes are ships' cooks by 
tradition if not by nature, though it 
would have been more likely to find one 
in many other parts of the world. But 
Arabs are not as a rule English sailors ; 
and of English sailors there were few. 

In a few hours more, Arthur Penning 
and his bride were walking the deck, as 
lovers should, by the light of the stars, 
and also of a cigar. 

" So I have seen the Nile at last," she 
said, with half a sigh. 

"And do you feel the truth of the 
proverb, * He who has once sipped Nile- 
water will thirst for it all his days? ' " 

*' No. I am glad we are going home. 
I think Deadman's Nose is finer than the 
Pyramids, after all, and the Duchess ever 
so much better riding than a camel. Bo 
you know, though, I am glad we lost the 
Ganges? This is going to be a really 
pleasant voyage, I am sure." 

" I shall enjoy it, if you do I " 

" Then you will. And only think of 
our spending Ohristmas-day out at sea in 
a merchant-ship I that will be something 
to talk about when we've 'said to each 
other all we've got to say." 

" Why, are you afraid of coming to 
an end ? " 

" Oh, there's an end of most tilings, 
I suppose. You needn't trouble to speak, 
Arthur. I know exactly what you're 
going to say. — How calm the sea is I I 
wonder if it will be very rough when we 



get into the bay of Biscay ? How odd it 
is to feel that we are sailing straight out 
of the mouth of the Nile into the month 
of the Thames, all at once 1 Such a voy- 
age seems as if it ought to take as long 
as the whole history of the whole world. 
Bid you ever make a voyage on a mer- 
chant-ship before? What's that long 
thing on the deck, for instance ? It's not 
like anything I've seen on other vessels." 

"What long thing?" 

"I'm not very nautical, I'm afraid. 
That long, canvas-looking thing, on the 
deck, in the middle ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure. I suppose 
it has to do with the cargo." 

" Perhaps it's where the sailors sleep ? " 

"I should say not. I don't know 
much about these vessels. You must ask 
the captain, if you want to know." 

" I wilL I want to know everything. 
I mean to be able to command a ship, 
as I can a caravan, before I get home. 
The captain says already I ought to be 
an admiral." 

" I suppose he meant admirable." 

" Oh, please don't copy Mr. SnelL I 
shall have you calling me an aloe-blossom 
next, I suppose." 

" Pray don't talk of Mr. Snell. That 
means business, and I'm getting sick of 
business. Parliament and all. I'll tell yon 
what I should like to do." 

"What?" 

" Throw up my seat, and take you for 
a long voyage round the world." 

"No — ^that would never do, Arthur; 
and you don't mean it, I'm sure. We 
have bad our holiday now, and we are 
going to do some good in the world. 
And that is a curious wish, when you 
were so eager to get home." 

"I'm afraid, dear, that I was con- 
scious of such a deep-down wish to lose 
my seat, that my hurry was a sort of re- 
sisting temptation. Of course, while I'm 
in the House I must do my duty there." 

" And shall I tell you what I should 
like to do?" 

" Yes." 
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" Then I should like to give up travel- 
ing, except from Millwood to London and 
t>ack again. I should like to have Mill- 
wood and Whitbeach snch wonderful 
places — places with no poor in them, and 
10 bad people, and no murders, and no 
more inquests, and no more puns. I^d 
3uish the lighthouse at once and abolish 
wrecks, and then I^d abolish all the other 
things ; and then all England should copy 
W^hitbeaoh, and all the world should copy 
Bngland. But you must be in Parliament 
X) help me — you must be prime-minister 
n time. Wouldn^t that be better than 
inding out that the world is round ? "We 
)an find that out in the geographies. Of 
course, we could travel in our holidays, 
foa know." 

She never missed an opportunity of 
reminding him of his ambition, and of 
lis old schemes for turning Whitbeach 
nto a model town ; and she rarely failed 
^hen she mixed her half jest and earnest 
n this way. ^ 

"Ah— if aU that could bel " he said. 

'* And it can be — ^it shall. It is I who 
lave said it." 

"What is it you have been saying 
low ? " asked her father, who had been 
(moking a cigar with the captain, and 
lappened to pass them. "What is the 
lext thing that shall be ? " 

"Oh, never mind. Listeners never 
lear any good of themselves. — What is 
hat long thing between the mai^, Cap- 
ain Smith ? I want to know everything." 

" Oh, nothing particular. I hope you 
nanage to find the Arabella pretty com- 
brtable ? " 

" I find it charming. But what is that 
hing? What is it for?" 

"Excuse me, miss — I'm wanted for- 
ward. Good-night to you." 

" I'm sure," said Miss Oarew, after a 
)ause of reflection, " there is something 
►articular about that canvas thing." 

" What a very demon of curiosity does 
launt you, to be sure I Why should there 
>e anything particular about a lot of can- 
vas and tarpaulins ? " 



" Because I'm sure of it, and because 
Captain Smith wouldn^t tell me when I 
asked him." 

" Well, my dear, it doesn't follow that 
he is obliged to tell all about his cargo to 
all his passengers. You're not a custom- 
house officer." 

"1^0 — not all his passengers; but he 
is obliged to tell me. Never mind — I 
shall know all about it before we get to 
London. — O papal Suppose we are on 
board a smuggler f " 

"Nonsense I And if we are, we had 
better stop our ears and shut our eyes." 

" Or a pirate, perhaps I We are not 
very far from Greece. I must ask Cap- 
tain Smith his Christian name." • 

" In the name of nonsense, why ? " 

"It might be Conrad, papa, and he 
may want me to succeed the late Me- 
dora." 

" It might be ; but I should say it^s 
more likely to be John. No; I don't 
think there's anything of the skull and 
cross-bones about our skipper. And 
now, as you've probably talked enough 
nonsense to Arthur, and as you have 
certainly talked enough nonsense to me, 
you had better go and lie down." 

"I will. Good -night — ^good- night, 
Arthur — 

* He left a corsair's name to other times. 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand 
crimes.' 

His one virtue is in giving us a pas- 
sage; his thousand crimes are under 
that canvas thing — ^his skulls, perhaps, 
and his bones. But I'U bring them to 
light, or my name's not Anne." 

"Arthur," said the colonel, when his 
daughter had gone below, "I don't want 
— give me a light, please — ^I don't want 
to say anything before Nancy, of course; 
but, upon my soul, I think there's many 
a true word spoken in jest. I'm an old 
soldier, you know, and somehow I don't 
like the looks of the Arabella." 

" Why, colonel, what can you possibly 
have seen that is wrong t " 
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"Nothing; and that's just — When 
a lot of little trifles mount up till they 
make one suspect, I don't know what, 
without knowing why — " 

"I certainly have no such impression. 
Don't you like the skipper ? " 

" Yes ; I like the skipper. He's just 
like a plain, straight-going merchant- 
captain. But I'm not like Nancy. I 
don't think much of impressions. The 
greatest scoundrel that I ever knew was 
the best of fellows, to look at him. Hon- 
est looks are a stock in trade, and your 
really honest men don't keep them. 
What made the skipper so unwilling to 
take us on board, though you offered him 
a hundred pounds — a little fortune ? " 

'^I suppose he thought his owners 
wouldn't approve." 

"Then, if he thought that, and yet 
took us for any money, he has shown 
]&imself not to be an honest man." 

"I don't know. A man may be hon- 
est in the main, and yet a great tempta- 
tion—" 

lie stopped short, and with good 
reason. 

"And what made him inconsistent 
enough to positively hurry us off— un- 
willing as he had been — the moment that 
very well-behaved young fellow. Max- 
well, hinted at some possible danger ? " 

" I didn't notice. He was in a hurry 
to sail, and we had been detaining him. 
Eeally, Colonel Carew, I think you have 
got hold of the wrong end of things. 
Everybody's conduct about everything 
may be made to look suspicious, on that 
system. You're not nervous about smug- 
gling?" 

" Smuggling ? Pooh I " 

"Or piracy?" 

" Piracy ? Bah 1 Are we in a poem 
of Byron's ? " 

" Or that ' canvas thing ? ' " 

" Poor, dear Nancy I No." 

" Of what, then ? " 

" Well, of nothing, I suppose. I dare 
Bay I'm only sleepy. I shdl tarn in." 

The colonel left him ; but Arthur did 



not feel inclined to turn in, and continned 
to walk the deck alone with his cigar. 
Perhaps at that moment he felt more at 
ease than he had ever done since he 
prayed for the wreck of the Mary Anne. 
To be alone upon a calm sea under a 
starry sky is, for the time, to be out of 
the world and all that therein is. Miss 
Carew's words, meant seriously though 
spoken lightly, had turned to the right 
humor, wherein the ambitions and duties 
of the future threw back the past into 
shadowy insignificance. Surely, destinj 
— ^the spirit of justice— nay, Providence 
itself — ^must have been watching over 
him to save him for a noble life to oome. 
He had only killed a man who was in 
any case a robber, and that by mistake ; 
the unaccountable but complete disap- 
pearance of his enemy had saved him 
from the insoluble dilemma of having 
to choose between injustice to himself 
and justice to a man whose right would 
imply a public wrong. The escape of 
the prisoner had been nothing to the 
escape of Arthur Penning. 

In short, like many a murderer, both 
before and after him, he recognized in 
himself a necessary instrument of justice 
and Providence, because he felt himself 
absolutely secure. 

And he was absolutely secure. The 
old story was long over now, and he had 
never been connected with it, save as a 
magistrate, even by a whisper. Practi- 
cally, everybody was dead whom he need 
fear. His uncle's true will, and the will 
of all his ancestors, had been accomplished 
and justice had thus been done, in spite 
of the law. He, Arthur Penning, of Mill- 
wood, member of Parliament for the 
county, was free to do all the good to 
the world, regardless to self, if need be, 
that lay in his power. The good of the 
world at large is well purchased by a sin- 
gle error — call it crime, if you will—on 
the part of one man ; and he would be 
base to regret his own error, or to even 
wish it undone, since it had conduced to 
the benefit of the world. 
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He- was immersed in thus finally dis- 
missing the past and welcoming the 
futare, when a truss of hay, carried, by 
a sailor on a pole, brushed off his hat, 
which just escaped falling into the sea. 

"Beg pardon, sir," said the sailor, 
and, laying down his truss on the deck, 
stooped to pick up the passenger^s hat for 
him. 

When the sailor rose, Arthur was 
face to face with Fortunatus Morrison I 

There was no mistaking the face, still 
scarred and seamed, or the bulk, larger 
and broader than ever, though the man 
was changed so far as clothes could 
change him. Arthur Fenning had been 
mistaken even in assuming him to be a 
sailor, when he was concealed by the truss 
of hay. He was dressed in a large brown 
woolen gown, open at the chest, reaching 
nearly to his ankles, and with very wide 
sleeves. Round his waist was a white 
woolen girdle, in which a cutlass was 
fastened. On his head was a round cap 
of brown felt, and his feet were bare. 
His skin was more scorched and tanned 
than ever ; but it was the man. Or else 
it was Arthur Fenning's evil genius, who 
would not suffer even one dream of peace 
on a calm sea under the stars. 

For a long time the two cousins re- 
garded one another by the light of a 
lantern hung from the mast under which 
they were standing. Arthur's olive skin 
turned white ; the other's torn and crim- 
soned face seemed to glow. 

" Have you owned your child yet, Mr. 
Fenning? . . . KoI You see you can't 
get rid of me, even here. But don't look 
so scared, yet awhile. It's only come 
before I expected, that's all. You'd have 
heard from me at Millwood, if you hadn't 
met me here. I was coming home again ; 
and I'm not vexed we're to travel in com- 
pany — though, how you come to be 
aboard a ship like the Arabella, Heaven 
knows 1 I'm going to ask your daughter 
to be my wife; yes, though she's your 
daughter, I am. But, wait a bit, sir. 
7 



I've been thinking ; and it's not for me 
to stand in her way. I oughtn't to have 
told her I loved her ; but one can't help 
one's self sometimes. Well, sir, I've made 
up my mind to tell her aU. If she likes me 
better than her rights, she'll have to take 
me as I am, and let her rights go where 
they ought, and that's to the devil. I 
won't touch your money, nor will she if 
she wants me. But, I suppose, that's too 
good to look for — things in general 
haven't made me look for much out of 
human nature. . . . But if she likes her 
rights and being made a lady better than 
she likes me — as well she may — then 
she shdll get them as sure as I'm alive. 
If she chooses me I'll work for her, and 
if she chooses her rights I'll fight for 
her ; and, so long as she keeps them, you 
nor she will hear of me again. . . . But, 
if ever she wants me, you'll meet me 
just when you don't want me, as sure as 
now I " 

Arthur Fenning leaned over the ship's 
side, and stared at the sea without speak- 
ing a word, 

" Will you own your daughter, if she 
chooses her rights, Mr. Fenning? " 

*' No." 

" Then I must make you. God for- 
give me if I'm doing wrong, but it's for 
her sake, not mine ! ... It looks mean 
to use one's power over a man, and like 
revenge, too, for it's what you did once 
by me. But, as it's to give her a fair 
chance, I don't care what it looks like, 
and there's nobody else to oare« I am 
afraid I must ask you to choose between 
doing right by her and doing right by 



me. 



»» 



" I must listen to you, as we are here. 
But you are wasting your words." 

** I'm sorry for that. I don't mean to. 
I mean, you must own to her or own to 



)» 



me. 

" I suppose you are a madman ? " 

" I was once, near twenty years ago ; 

but I'm not now. I've been living a life, 

since you saw me last, that wants more 

wits than most people's, and it's sharp- 
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ened mine more than California — and 
they're sharp enough. You mayn't have 
seen the newspapers of late? Bead 
there." 

On a well-soiled scrap of printed 
paper, Arthur Fennlng, by the light of 
the lantern, read as follows : 

^^Fortunatus Lock^ otherwUe Fortu- 
natus Morrison, or his heir-at-law, is re- 
quested to apply at once to Messrs. Morris 
4& Cha/rles, solicitors, Lincoln, from whom 
he or they may hear of something to their 
advantage^ The person advertised for was 
registered as the son of John Loch and 
Mary Harding, and was "bom at South- 
ampton, in the year 18 — . Any ir^orma- 
tion concerning the said Fortunatus will 
he received hy the said Messrs, Morris & 
Charles, and liberally rewarded,*"^ 

"You're surprised to see that? Well, 
I don't want secrets — I want to fight 
fair. When I was last in London — for 
I've been there, for all the police were 
after me — I got a friend of mine to make 
inquiries, and then I went to a lawyer, 
and he got me a copy of a will. It was 
never signed, but it seems that was 
neither here nor there. You remember 
old lawyer Lightfoot, of Boxton? Mor- 
ris, of Lincoln, was at Boxton when 
Lightfoot died, and got some of his cus- 
tomers and some of his papers. And 
when they were getting rid of a lot of 
waste and rubbish, they found that bit of 
a wiU, that had never been signed, and 
so you might think it was waste and rub- 
bish, too. But I suppose, being lawyers, 
they smelt a job, so they looked out for 
the man whose name was in it, and that 
was easy enough, for the paper told 
where to find the register. And that led 
them on to other wills and papers, and 
they were all signed and sound enough, 
every one of them. And then they put 
this in the paper. And the long and the 
short of it is, that a man named Fortu- 
natus Fenning may walk into Millwood 
whenever he likes, for it's his own. . . . 
'Twos my own father that was struck so 



when he saw that ring that I'd worn ever 
since I could remember, and before. ..." 

** It is all false — all lies -and forgeries, 
every word 1 " said Arthur Fenning, sud- 
denly facing round.. His enemy seemed 
to shudder — ^his eyes looked like Aman- 
da's when they flashed out hatred to her 
enemy. " You are not Fortunatus Lock 
or Fortunatus Morrison — prove it if you 
can ! " 

" I can't." 

"Then what do you mean? " 

"But there's one who can prove it, 
and will." 

"Who?" 

"You, Mr. Fenning 1 And I hope 
with all my soul that I can't guess who it 
was that shot the man who carried the 
name of 'Natus Morrison, and wanted to 
leave the real man to be hanged. . . . 
Give your own child her rights, and keep 
what you've sinned for; I don't want to 
keep such murderous stuff as Millwood, 
not I, if it was millions. But you must 
keep it for her, or else give it up to me." 

Hypocrisy was no longer possible ; Ar- 
thur Fenning had not a word to say. 

"I won't hurry you," said his enemy. 
"It's hard to change one's mind all at 
once, I know. You'll give me your answer 
when we sight the Nore. But I know 
what it will be — and then you'll be safe, 
and have done right, too. I don't want 
Millwood ; and, if she does, I won't want 
her." 

He shouldered his hay again, and left 
Arthur Fenning once more alone— a de- 
tected usurper and murderer in the eyes 
of at least one honest man. 

But he was something more. He had, 
at last, been fairly di-iven to bay. 

" Amanda," said Miss Oarew, as soon 
as she opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing, " I have been dreaming the oddest 
dream." 

" What was it, madame ? " 

"Of course it was the noise of the 
waves made me think it, but I dreamed I 
was you." 
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" Why don't you ever smile now, 
Amanda, when you open your eyes ? You 
have not left your heart behind you, with 
that magnificent sheik, I hope, or with 
a crocodile ? You were once in love with 
a tiger, you know. But no— you learned 
your gravity with your reading. Well, I 
dreamed that I was going to put my neck 
between the teeth of some wild beast or 
other, I hardly know what, when I was 
woke by it's giving such a growl 1 I 
thought it was real, and was surprised 
to find myself myself, and with my head 
on. The sea doesn't seem quite so calm 
to-day — ^so much the better. — Who is 
there ? " 

It was one of the Arabs on board, 
who had brought her some coffee. Of 
course she knew no more than a very few 
words of Arab dialects, picked up on her 
travels, and she thanked him, for form's 
sake, in English. 

" I speak no English, gracious lady," 
he answered, in very good German, 

"You are an Arab, and speak Ger- 
man ? " she asked, with some surprise. 

" I am a Magrhabi ; but I have been in 
Hamburg many times, and in Berlin. I 
hope the coffee is to your liking, gracious 
lady?" 

"It is excellent — ^it is very kind of 
you. How do they call you? " 

" Sadi Mohammed." 

" You are surely not a sailor? a mer- 
chant, perhaps? You are a great trav- 
eler. Can you tell me," she said, as she 
sipped her coffee, "what is that thing 
covered with canvas between the masts ? 
I want to know everything, and it was 
mixed up with my dreams." 

" I am glad the coffee is to your liking, 
gracious lady," said Sadi Mohammed, the 
Magrhabi, bowing gravely and withdraw- 
ing. 

" There I " she said, triumphantly, to 
Amanda; "I knew there was something 
mysterious about that thing! — ^Amanda, 
have you noticed the color of Captain 
Smith's beard ? " 



" He only has whiskers, madame, and 
they are red and gray." 

" No — they are blue I " 

" Blue, madame I " 

" Yes, blue. This ship, where we are 
waited on by Arabs who talk German, is 
not a common ship, Amanda. It is a story. 
I am Fatima, and that place on the deck 
is the chamber where Blue-beard stows 
his murdered wives. Go, Amanda : seek 
me out Sindbad the Sailor, the son of Hin- 
bad, and conjure him, by the ties that 
once bound us together — in the same vol- 
ume — to come to the help of the despair- 
ing Fatima. They may say what they like, 
but I have made up my mind to find out 
what is under that canvas, and — I will I " 

" I think I can tell you, madame. I 
believe it is hay. There is a great deal of 
hay on board, madame — and rice — " 

"Don't be so dreadfully prosaic, Aman- 
da I But, wait — it's not so prosaic, after 
all. Bice is grain, and that mysterious 
Captain Smith told Mr. Maxwell he had . 
no grain. It is noticing these little things 
that makes a detective, Amanda. You 
are a clever girl, and know how to creep 
— couldn't you peep under the cover and 
see ? " 

" But if they should see me ? " 

" Oh, rd bear the blame. Blue-beard 
sha'n't cut off your head. I am Fatima. 
Can't you make love to Sadi Mohammed 
— ^perhaps he knows French as well as 
German ? Oh, I see we shall have a de- 
lightful voyage indeed I " 

"Do you really want to know, ma- 
dame?" 

Amanda was one of those unfortunate 
people who are absolutely incapable of 
seeing a joke, aud Miss Carew's jokes 
were never particularly visible, and gen- 
erally traveled, before reaching their 
hearers, through half a dozen moods, of 
which at least one was serious. But one 
need not see jokes in order to be grate- 
ful ; and Amanda would have given up all 
things — save one — ^to gratify Miss Carew's 
slightest whim. 
\ ^^ Oi eowTftft \ ^c>, '^ ^Q^<^ V«^<b ^Rk\afc- 
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times died of curl— of a thirst of knowl- 
edge. They shall have a lesson — they 
shall learn the good of trying to keep a 
woman from finding out a secret, if it^s 
only a grain of rice, or a wisp of hay ! — 
Good-moming, papa ! " 
• "Well — ^how have you got through 
your first night of the Arabella ? " 

"Immensely. I never want to be 
what people call comfortable again. Va- 
grancy or luxury for me, and nothing be- 
tween." 

" You have got through the night a 
long way better than Arthur. He doesn't 
seem much of a sailor for all his vagrancy 
— and there is a nasty sort of chopping 
about the sea this morning." 

"He's not ill?" 

"Oh, no— the sea does make some 
people look pale and old. Look I we are 
fairly out of sight of land now." 

" Let us take a turn and look about 
us. "Where is Arthur ? " 

" There he is, talking to the skipper. 
You mustn't expect to see him nearer for 
another hour or two, Nancy ; he won't 
care to show his pale face to your rosy 



I deputy-lieutenant for the county ; yon 
may rely upon it that I do not take the 
responsibilities of the matter without rea- 



n 



one. 

" It's curious he should be ill I Why, 
at home he's half a sailor." 

" Nelson used to be sick all his life, 
and he was a whole sailor. Oh, he's all 
right — leave him alone, and let him have 
it over. Let's see if we can get some- 
thing in the shape of breakfast, and have 
the laugh against him." 

Meanwhile Arthur Fenning was talk- 
ing to Captain Smith, but not in the 
manner of a man suspected of the most 
prostrating of human maladies. He was 
indeed very pale, but he walked as firm- 
ly as the captain. 

" It is my duty to tell you of some- 
thing that happened to me last night," he 
was saying; "it is as painful to me as I 
am afraid it will be disagreeable to you — 
but there seems to be a fate about such 
things. — It is right that I should tell you 
that I am Mr. Fenning, member for Dane- 
shire, and a justice of the peace, and 
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son. 

" I don't doubt it at all," said Captain 
Smith, shortly and bluntly. ** I'm sorry 
for the ladies — ^if they've found anything 
disagreeable aboard a rough merchant- 
man, where they can't have feather-beds 
and rose-water to wash in ; 'twas to please 
them I let them aboard at all. I'm afraid, 
sir, you must take the Arabella as you 
find her." 

" I should be more than ungrateful if 
I complained of you, captain, or of the 
Arabella — don't think I mean that, for a 
moment." 

"What then, sir?" 

" I am sorry to tell you that you have 
an escaped murderer on board." 

" A murderer ? — a murderer ? Bless 
your heart, I'm well off if I haven't got 
half a dozen escaped murderers! Bless 
your heart alive, when one hires a Greek 
or an Italian, one doesn't ask the color of 
.his hands 1 But they won't touch you, 
Mr, Fenning," he said, looking at the 
member of Parliament, justice of the 
peace, and deputy-lieutenant, with a smile 
that had a touch of scorn. " You must 
take the Arabella as you find her." 

" I don't mean Greeks or Italians, Cap- 
tain Smith. Their own laws must look 
'after them. This is an English ship, and 
she carries an English murderer, escaped 
from an English jail. This is a serious 
affair." 

"Is that a fact, sir?" 

"Beyond all question. I have seen 
the man," 

" I can't guess whom you mean. But 
if, as you say, it's one of the English 
sailors, he's an honest man now ; and I 
can't spare any English hands, white or 
red. I shouldn't like a bit of chance 
good-nature on my part to be the means 
of hanging an English sailor. Don't you 
know how to wink, sir? Let the poor 
devil alone." 

" That can't be done, Captain Smith. 
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Personally, I should be only too glad; 
and that very feeling makes my pablio 
doty all the stronger. If I do not see 
that this man is given np to jnstice, I 
shall myself be committing a crime against 
the laws that I help to make, and that I 
am sworn to execate. And I should tell 
you that, if you in any way harbor or 
assist this man, knowing what you now 
know, you are yourself committing a 
crime," 

"Very well, out with it; but Til be 
hung myself if ever I take a passenger 
aboard again, if it was my lord chief-jus- 
tice and all the Lords and Commons rolled 
into one." 

" I know your duty is disagreeable—" 

"Never mind about duty nor disa- 
greeable. Who's the poor devil Fm to 
help to a halter ? " 

"But not more than mine. And I 
know I need not talk about duty to a 
sailor. Orson Knapp is the man's real 
name, but it is possibly changed," 

"I don't know that name, anyway. 
Do you see him ? " 

" No, I have not seen him on boai'd 
except once, last night. I did not see 
him when we came on board, nor do I 
see him now." 

* * That's singular. The crew have been 
on deck, one or another, all the while. 
Yon don't happen to have been dreaming, 
sir ? " 

" I never dream. I saw him as plain- 
ly as you see me now. But he was 
not dressed like a sailor at all ; more 
like one of the costumes one sees in Up- 
per Egypt. He is a tall, strong man, 
with a face impossible to forget — seamed 
and scarred — " 

* ' God bless my soul I You don't mean 
Caspar Schneider? No, no; that will 
never do." 

" I suspect I do mean Caspar Schnei- 
der." 

The captain thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, and began to whistle. 

"If what you say is true, you've as 
good as scuttled the Arabella." 



" What do you mean ? Who is Cas- 
par Schneider ? " 

" The notion of a man's .not knowing 
who's Caspar Schneider I " 

" I don't know, and I must know." 

" I've half a mind to run the Arabella 
ashore; but then there's the cargo. 
You've talked of giving a hundred pounds 
for your passage — you may keep it in 
your own pocket — ^ten thousand pounds 
won't pay for what you've done now. 
What a fool I was to let a soft-spoken 
young woman sof t-sawder me into taking 
a detective aboard 1 What do you expect 
to get for this job, eh ? A hundred, and 
your expenses? VW give you two hun- 
dred out of my pocket and put you ashore 
at Valetta, and pay your expenses homp." 

" Don't talk like a madman. Captain 
Smith : I am Mr. Fenning of Millwood, 
and it is known that I am on board the 
Arabella of London. Mr. Maxwell, of 
the Indus, who saw us sail, has my card. 
You cannot do anything rash, however 
friendly you may feel to this murderer. 
What do you know of this man whom 
you call Caspar Schneider? " 

" Why, that he is likely to be the 
best hand that was ever known between 
Dongola, ay, and Zanguebar, and farther 
off than that, for all I know." 

"The best hand at what? " 

" Why, at catching. Look here. Jus- 
tice Fenning, if that's your name, I see 
you don't. like being on board with dan- 
ger, and I didn't like to alarm the ladies 
when I was over-persuaded to break our 
rules and take a passenger: for there's 
never too much pluck about a passenger. 
So when I told you and the youngster from 
the Indus that I carried hides and ivory, 
I didn't care to mention that the hides 
are on living bodies and the ivory in live 
jaws." 

"What I do you* mean you have a 
cargo of live animals on board ? " 

"Live enough — and lively enough, 
too, at times. You'll hear them some- 
times, and might think 'twas going to be 
rough weather at sea. Perhaps you've 
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seen a wild-beast show on shore ? Well, 
where do yon think tbej get their lions 
and tigers and elephants and such small 
fry ? You don't think they come from 
England, I suppose ; no more they do — 
they come from Schneider in Hamburg, 
and Jamrach in London. And they get 
them by buying tigers or elephants and 
such-like in India, or lions and what not 
by catching them in Nubia and Abyssinia 
and the Gallas country and I don't know 
where. There's a German bird-collect- 
or at Massowah, who sends out good 
hunters over every comer of the coun- 
try that the map-makers leave white, and 
that makes a man famous if he fancies 
he's the first to have been there. Bless you, 
there are men alive who knew every inch 
of those parts before the geographers 
ever heard of them— rl don't mean niggers 
and natives, but Germans, and French- 
men, and Englishmen ; and men who are 
fit to be made generals too— who will 
lead a caravan of wild Arabs and wild 
birds, and hundreds of camel-loads of 
wild beasts, all half-starved for months 
and months, through a desert, and all for 
a trifle of pay, and to give people at 
home a chance of seeing how a lion 
looks in a cage. What does it signify 
that a man has knocked on the head a 
cockney or two at home if he takes to 
that kind of life, out in the desert, keep- 
ing lions and Gallas in order ? It's all 
the better if he's ready with his hands. 
I know Caspar Schneider — it's not the 
first time he's chartered the Arabella, 
and I must say it's hard, when a man has 
spent six months marching a caravan 
through a desert at the peril of his life, 
and going through hardships that a sea- 
man's are play to, and then, instead of 
resting, going off to India to buy other 
sorts of beasts, and bringing the best and 
finest collection of all sorts, without los- 
ing one, safe into the Arabella, that^ll 
carry them all safe and sound into Lon- 
don — I say it's a cruel shame to hang a 
man like that because an ass named John 
Smith was a good-natured fool. And it's 



a cruel shame, too, to deprive the dealers 
of the most promising hunter and buyer 
that's been known for forty years. I've 
an interest in the cargo over and above 
freight myself, and I don't mind saying 
so : and I'd pay a thousand pounds out of 
my own pocket sooner than anything 
should happen to Caspar Schneider." 

" You can't be more vexed than I." 

"Well, I suppose it can't be helped. 
Anyway, .nothing can be done to the 
poor fellow before we get to England." 

" Do you understand how serious an 
affair this is, Captain Smith ? This man 
is an escaped murderer — this is an English 
ship, and he is subject to English laws. 
There is no doubt about the matter. You 
must exercise your authority, and have 
Orson Ejiapp, who calls himself Schnei- 
der, at once put in irons." 

"I am captain of the Arabella, Mr. 
Fenning : I shall do as I please. When 
the freight is safe in London Docks, you 
can do as yon please." 

" I have heard your story, now listen 
to mine. It does not signify a straw 
whether this man is the best or worst 
hunter in the world. He is charged with 
the murder of a shipmate — ^for his mon- 
ey. As a magistrate, I had — though not 
judicially — to do with the affair. I know 
the man, and he knows that I know him. 
He is a desperate man ; his life is a des- 
perate one, according to your own show- 
ing ; he began life as a poacher and smug- 
gler ; he became a gold-digger in Califor- 
nia, and a ruined one. He then murdered 
his shipmate, broke out of prison, and 
now, as you say, lives with Bedouins and 
savages. Eemember, he knows that I 
know him. Last night I met him and 
we spoke together. I am no coward, I 
hope ; but if I, a well-known Englishman, 
am killed on this voyage by a desperate 
man driven to bay, I ask you who will be 
the most responsible — he or you ? " 

" You'll allow me to turn it over in 
my mind, if you please. I wish you'd 
been drowned before I saw you, with all 
my heart ; but, of course, I don't want to 
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cause any mischief, or interfere with the 
law." 

"There is only one course open to 
you, Captain Smith— only one. If mis- 
chief comes of leaving a desperate man 
at large among bis friends and enemies, 
you will be the cause." 

He turned away, and left the captain 
to his own reflections. But he knew how 
tliey would end. That strange personal 
influence, never to be wholly explained 
in any case, which had made his uncle 
his slave, and all Whitbeach his vassala, 
was not likely to be the less powerful 
when all things hung upon the success 
of its exercise. While his cousin lived, 
knowing him to be an impostor, more 
than suspecting him to be a murderer, 
life would not be bearable for a single 
hour. At last^ he was fairly driven into 
his own natural self, unaffected by any 
of those scruples of justice that are so 
powerful when it is possible to indulge 
them safely. The smallest scruple must 
infallibly destroy him, and the instinct of 
self-preservation sent it to the winds. It 
was no longer merely a fight for an in- 
heritance, but a struggle for life ; and he 
or his enemy must die. Conscience no 
longer troubled him, for this was a new 
sin, and he was hurried on by immediate 
necessity. 

He could not save himself from the 
fate that pressed him by consenting to 
acknowledge his child. That would not 
save his lands and his life from being in 
another man^s power all his days. Death 
would be better than that, and better than 
death would be the death of another man. 

How do whispers get about without 
telling ? Before an hour was past. Cap- 
tain Smith heard from his English mate 
that the Greeks and Italians were mur- 
muring — a murderer was on board ! 

"I have decided," he said to Arthur 
Fenning. " I have had Schneider put in 
irons below ; at least he is a guarded pris- 
oner, which comes to the same thing. I 
shall give him up to the authorities at 
Valetta." 



" Have you said anything to the la- 
dies ? " 

" I have made a point of saying no 
word of this to anybody but yourself — 
not even to Colonel Carew." 

"Not a word; nor shall I. You 
have acted very properly indeed, Captain 
Smith." 

" If I've done what I'm bound to do, 
it's enough for me. I'd much rather have 
acted improperly, a long way. And now, 
as I'm going to lose time by putting into 
Valetta, I suppose you'll have no objec- 
tion to land there too." 

"I?" 

" Yes. In fact, you'll have to land, 
whether you like it or not. You may be 
a great man when you're at home, but 
I'm captain of the Arabella. I've obeyed 
you, and now you'll obey me. I won't 
have passengers, and I won't have your 
hundred pounds. It would smell like 
blood-money." 

" As you please. How soon shall we 
be at Valetta ? " 

"In about three days, if all's well. 
Sadi Mohammed is a careful man, and 
used to beasts, but this is a special freight, 
and he's not another Caspar Schneider. 
K the hippopotamus dies on the passage, 
it won't be much comfort to the owners 
that you've caught a murderer. A mur- 
derer's common, but a hippopotamus is 
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rare. 

" Can you speak French a little, Mon- 
sieur Sadi ? " 

" I am a great traveler, and have heard 
many tongues ; Allah has opened my ears. 
You speak like the Franks in Algezirah. 
I can talk to you." 

Arabs are the arch-lovers of beauty, 
as all the world knows; and Sadi Mo- 
hammed, the Magrhabi, let his grave eyes 
rest — ^though iii all courtesy — upon Miss 
Carew's black-eyed maid, as if he were 
no exception to the rule. 

" You have been among the French, 
then, as well as among the Germans? 
You have been a traveler indeed." 
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It does not require a woman's wit to 
discover, in less than three sentences, a 
man's favorite topic of conversation — 
that is to saj, the open door for flattery 
to pass through his f oihles. 

**Yes — few men have traveled like 
me. I have heen in Oude, and Bengal, 
and Ceylon, and Yemen ; I have been in 
Morocco, and Abyssinia, and the land of 
the Gallas, and Muscat, and Egypt, and 
Madagascar; I have been in Stamboul, 
and London, and Hamburg, and in Vien- 
na, and in Algezirah, and in Trapping. I 
have seen many wonders — upraise be to 
Allah, who has opened my eyes." 

*^ Madame, my mistress, is a great 
traveler, too; but not like you. She 
loves to talk t(> travelers, and so do I." 

*' It is profitable to speak to men of 
wisdom and understanding, who have 
seen the world.'' 

^* But what has made you such a trav- 
eler, Sadi Mohammed ? " 

" It is humet:' 

" What is that, if you please ? ** 

*' It means many things. For me, it 
means the desire of men's eyes to see 
many wonderful things, without leaving 
their own land." 

**For example?" 

'* There is much profit in studying all 
that has life — it opens the heart, and 
makes men compassionate and merciful." 

^' Do you mean you keep a traveling 
menagerie ? " 

*' Ah — ^you know ? You have seen a 
menagerie!" 

^^Seen one! I have lived in one all 
my life — Meshack^s Royal Menagerie — 
but we never traveled like you. I was a 
lion-queen." 

*' And where are your animals? How 
I should like to see them all again ! " 

'" They are not mine. I help to get 
them wherever they are bom. I hunt 
with Caspar Schneider — may Allah help 
him, and deliver him from the hands of 
his enemies I" 

^^ Let me see them, Monsieur Sadi ! " 
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They are not to be seen.^ 

" They are not in the ship, then ? " 

'^ They are not in the ship. They are 
a long way, a very long way. He who 
looks to meet with a lion on the sea, or 
a dolphin in the desert, will live in the 
shadow of fear, and wiU seek and not 
find." 

^^For shame, Monsieur Sadi — ^to say 
what is not true — to a lion-queen I They 
are here — and I know where they are. 
The shed between the masts — ^" 

^' He who lies to a woman is a fooL 
They are here." 

'^ And will you let me see them ? "• 

** They are not to be seen." 

" Who says so ? " 

** Caspar Schneider." 

**Then I will ask Caspar Schneider." 

^^ He is not to be seen." 

^* And who says that ? " 

*^ Captain Smith." 

'' Then I will ask Captain Smith. He 
is to be seen, I know." 

^' Caspar Schneider is a prisoner — ^may 
Allah deliver him I " 

**A prisoner! What has he done? 
Why is he a prisoner ? " 

^^ It is humet. He is a great hunter, 
and a good man." 

*^Ah, then he must expect to suffer! 
WTiy may I not see the creatures! WTiy 
are they hidden away ? " 

*^ Because they would make women 
afraid." 

"Afraid! me— a lion-queen — who have 
lived with them. Monsieur Sadi, and love 
them all!" 

" Walldhi! That is true." 

'^ Come — I am waiting. Monsieur 
SadL" 

" You shall see them — but yon must 
not be seen." 

*• Xo one is looking — " 

" Come, then, and you shall see won- 
ders," he said, raising a large square of 
tarpaulin, and unlocking a rough wooden 
door, and then holding up the square that 
Amanda might creep in before him un- 
perceived. 
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"What o'clock is it, papa?" asked 
Miss Oarew, when the travelers, unre- 
Btrained by any wholesome rales for the 
conduct of passengers, had been walking 
about the deck half the night through. 

" Jast five minutes past twelve — time 
for you to go and lie down." 

" Not a bit I Don't you hear the bells ? " 

" Bells ? " 

"What dull people you all are — ^you 
have no imagination at all I I mean 
St. Mary's bells, at Koxton. I wish you 
all a merry Christmas and a happy New- 
Year I" 

Of course it was impossible to sepa- 
rate without walking about a little longer 
in order to realize the new experience of 
opening Ohristmas-day at sea, and talk- 
ing over what relations and friends were 
doing at home. And when this was over : 

" And you are not going to sleep yet ? " 
said Miss Oarew. "I have been planning 
a Ohristmas-show for you — ^I and Aman- 
da." 

" Nothing very mad this time, Ihope? " 
asked the colonel. 

"I will tell you nothing — you shall 
see for yourselves. It is not mad at all, 
though ; it is quite a serious thing, and 
it has a moral which I hope will do you 
both good — ^Arthur especially. Come 
with me. — Amanda, you lead the way." 

Amanda led them to what Miss Carew 
called the "canvas thing," where Sadi 
Mohammed sat on the deck smoking a 
long chibouque, and apparently thinking 
of nothing. He rose when he saw Aman- 
da, and was about to speak, but, when 
he saw her companions, he fell back into 
the shade. 

"Madame, my mistress, and Colonel 
Oarew, and Mr. Fenning, have come to 
see your menagerie, Monsieur Sadi," said 
Amanda. 

He held a lantern to his face, that she 
might see plainly the reproachful look 
with which he regarded her. 



" He who keeps a secret from a wom- 
an," he said, "is a great fool; he who 
trusts her with one is a greater." 

Miss Carew pretended to pout. " You 
have just spoiled my moral for me, Mon- 
sieur Sadi. You would have expressed it 
beautifully if you had stopped at ' tool.' 
But I forgive you ; you shall see that to 
trust me is to be a wise man." 

Sadi Mohammed received his Christ- 
mas-box without a word of thanks ; for a 
good Arab is too polite to insult a ben- 
efactor by assuming him to be so m'ean 
as to want to buy gratitude, which is too 
rare to be looked for, and too sacred to 
be sold. But he made' an ample gesture 
of recognition, and said : 

" There can be no hann, since yon 
know all and are not afraid. This, also, 
is kismet. — You may enter." 

" Are you not going to be showman ? " 
asked Miss Carew, seeing him resettle 
himself to his chibouque, as soon as he 
had unlocked the door. 

" I must remain here. One of us must 
be here always ; and it is my place since 
Caspar Schneider — Allah save him from 
his enemies I — is a prisoner. I should be 
missed, and Captain Smith would learn 
what I have done." 

" Could not one of the other keepers 
take your place here ? " 

" There is only Ahmed-el-Bedawi, and 
he is my enemy." 

" Come, Nancy, give up this nonsense, 
whatever it is," said the colonel. "I 
suppose you've found out something you 
had no right to pry into. And it's wrong 
to bribe a man to be unfaithful to his 
duty — it isn't right at all. — We'll take 
your word for the show— eh, Arthur ? " 

" Nonsense, papa I The man is only 
too glad to earn his Christmas-box, you 
may be sure ; and of course he doesn't 
want the other man to go shares. And 
it's no longer his duty to object — the rea- 
son for his duty is over ; it is too late 
now I " 

" You will not want me," said Sadi 
Mohammed. " The lady's sister is as wise 
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as the Quoen of Slieba after King Solo- 
mon had shown her all the wisdom of all 
created things. She has deceived me; 
but there is no shame to me, for she is 
wiser than I." 

" Oorae, then," said Miss Oarew ; bat 
Sadi Mohammed stopped her once more. 

**Take this lantern," he said to Ar- 
thur Fenning. "And I must lock the 
door after you. I might be called away, 
and then Ahmed or Captain Smith might 
enter and discover you. And, therefore, 
speak low. * If thou say unto thy com- 
panion, be thou silent, thou speakest 
rashly.' " 

All this atmosphere of secrecy and 
mystery, with its Oriental flavor, which 
had so needlessly managed to grow up 
over so simple a matter, delighted Miss 
Carew. But when she followed Amanda 
under the low canvas cover, she was by 
no means so delighted with its smell. 

The visitors found themselves in the 
central passage of a long, low shed, or 
rather series of sheds, lined with rough 
iron cages, each of which had some living 
creature, cramped, silent, and forlorn. It 
must have required considerable skill to 
crowd them together so as to insure them, 
with the minimum of space under close 
shelter, the maximum of air to breathe. 
A more melancholy and at the same time 
a more savage gang of exiles it is impos- 
sible to imagine. Here, at Miss Carew's 
elbow, was a fine Nubian lion, crushed as 
it were into sleep, but not into the free- 
dom of sleep, with his nose between his 
fore-paws. Behind Arthur Fenning, in a 
straw-covered stall just big enough to 
hold him, lay the famous hippopotamus 
of which he had already heard. In front 
of the colonel was a hyena, awake and 
staring at him. 

" So, these are the skins and ivory ? " 
said the colonel. *' I see. Well, we have 
an unusually interesting lot of fellow-pas- 
sengers. — I suppose you feel quite at home 
here, Amanda. But I should have thought 
these ladies would not have left us in ig- 
norance of their presence quite so long." 



" Monsieur Sadi says that beasts can 
be kept very quiet on a voyage, sir, with 
sickness and darkness, and want of sleep, 
and low living. Whenever we wanted to 
quiet a creature, we used to prevent his 
sleeping. Poor things 1 I can hardly 
beai" to look at them." 

" I don't know how you feel, Nancy, 
but I can hardly bear to sm^ll them. 
And, if I were you, I'd keep as far as pos- 
sible from those paws." 

" And do you mean to say, Amanda, 
that you really used to put your head 
down the mouths of these creatures? 
Horrible 1 " 

" There are a great many more, ma- 
dame, if you would like to see them. 
There is a young Indian elephant, and 
some lovely antelopes, and a rhinoceros 
with two horns, and a gazelle. lean 
show them all." 

" What makes you so silent, Arthur? " 
asked Miss Carew. " Don't you admire 
my show ? Or are you meditating on my 
moral — not Sadi Mohammed's ? " 

" I have been a poor sailor to-day," 
said Arthur, with his faint smile. ** And 
I decidedly agree with your father about 
the atmosphere." • 

" Oh 1 wait one minute, please — ^I 
must see the gazelle : just think — an ex- 
iled gazelle 1 I think I must buy it, and — 
oh, I must buy the gazelle 1 It could 
run about at Millwood, and we should 
make one of these poor creatures happy. 
Would Sadi Mohammed sell me the 
gazelle, Amanda ? Here it is — only look 
at her eyes 1 " 

" Yes," said the colonel. " You had 
better buy the gazelle. And the lion, and 
the hyena, and the young elephant, and 
the hippopotamus, and the double-homed 
rhinoceros — they will be charming pets ; 
you had better buy them all. Does the 
hippopotamus want no kindness because 
he hasn't got beautiful eyes ? Don't be 
unfair, my dear. — What do you say, Ar- 
thur, to making your bride a present of a 
laughing hyena ? " 

"lou will have to apply to Mr. 
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Schneider," said Amanda, who, haying 
been brought up among beasts, always 
took all people at their word. 

" Mr. Schneider, eh ? Perhaps he 
ooold lot me have a hyena in exchange 
for a monkey. Who is he ? " 

"Didn't you hear, papa? He is the 
man who is a prisoner." 

" What — like his own beasts ? What 
has he done ? " 

" They say he has killed a man," said 
Miss Carew. 

" Well, we seem to have pleasant com- 
pany on board, I must say. I have heard 
of ' Set a thief to catch a thief,' so I sup- 
pose they set man-killers to keep man 
killers and eaters by the same rule. — Now 
we've seen all this, Arthur, I suppose 
Nancy will take pity on our delicate mas- 
culine noses and let us go. I will get a 
joke out of the skipper to-morrow." 

" Monsieur Sadi 1 " said Amanda, tap- 
ping at the door of the shed, "we are 
ready now." 

" I suppose he has gone to sleep," said 
the colonel, after waiting a few seconds 
for an answer. — "Mr. Sadil " 

" You have most influence with him, 
I fancy," said Miss Carew to Amanda, af- 
ter another pause ; "you try." 

"Let us out, Monsieur Sadi," said 
Amanda in her turn ; " let us out, if you 
please." 

But there was no answer ; and, at the 
end of five whole minutes, there was 
none. 

"Confound the fellow 1" said the 
colonel, with a smile of vexation. — " Sadi 1 
— open the door — Sadil ... Do you 
want to keep us here all night ? " he said 
again, in a louder voice, and without the 
smile. " Open, fellow ! . . . . Open, you 
rascal! .... Open, you blackguard 1 
— ^Upon my life, I'm afraid the fel- 
low's trying to make fools of us; this 
will never do 1— Look at Arthur — he's as 
pale as a ghost, and no wonder, in this 
confounded den I " 

Ten minutes had passed, and Arthur 
Penning was indeed terribly pale. 



A suspicion, as natural as it was ter- 
rible, had rushed into his mind. He 
knew why the so-called Caspar Schneider 
was a prisoner. He, with the quickness 
that is more than a woman's — that of a 
hunted man at bay — ^had seen the affec- 
tion of the Magrhabi for that future Nim- 
rod of Abyssinia. He knew that there is a 
cunning deeper even than that of a hunted 
man in his last extremity — the common 
Oriental cunning of every day. It was 
a trick — yes, upon the very face of it. 
How could he have been so blind ? Two 
-fanatical Arabs, a savage negro, a gang 
of Levantines, who might be brigands on 
shore, and had no scruples about turning 
pirates at sea, would be amply strong 
enough, if they chose, to overpower a 
handful of English sailors, and set their 
comrade free. And the first thing they 
would do would be to get the English 
soldier and the stronger and the younger 
Englishman out of the way. Could even 
Captain Smith, the prisoner's unwilling 
jailer, be trusted ? That the magistrate 
was himself a prisoner looked like the 
turning of the tables, due to the English- 
man rather than to the armed Arab. 
But, if the poacher, smuggler, gold-digger, 
lion-hunter, half -sentenced criminal, full 
of revenge and despair, was the mover 
and ringleader of a mutiny — 

He was aghast at the thought — only 
too likely ; though it could never have en- 
tered the brain of an innocent man. The 
cowardice born of conscience is the most 
fatal of its stings. Arthur Fenning was 
a brave man ; but at that moment — and 
with shame he knew it — ^there was no 
more abject coward on earth than he. 

Miss Carew looked at him in alarm. 

"They must let us out soon," she 
said, handing him her vinaigrette, " It 
must be an accident ; they will never — " 

Suddenly the flame of the candle gave 
a leap, and they were left in utter dark- 
ness ! 

The colonel swore out, and even Miss 
Carew, with all her courage, gave a little 
scream. 
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" Strike a match, Arthur ! " exclaimed 
Colonel Oarew. — " Mind how you stand, 
all of you, for God's sake 1 There's hardly 
room to he safe between the cages. — Let 
us out 1 " he shouted at the full power 
of his voice. 

He reeled, and had to clutch at the 
nearest cage-bars to keep from falling. 
He grasped something soft and warm, as 
tlie Arabella gave the first bound that 
tells of a freshening wind. He heard a 
loud, mocking laugh in his ear. It was 
the hyena, 

Arthur struck a match, but only to- 
find that there was no more candle left in 
the lantern. It gave just light enough to 
show the four trapped human animals 
surrounded by a circle of glaring eyeballs. 
Miss Oarew threw her arms round Aman- 
da, and drew close, not to her lover, but 
her father. As they then stood, crowded 
together in the suffocating darkness, they 
again felt that indescribable, spirit-stir- 
ring bound that belongs only to a horse 
at the first moment of a gallop, and to a 
ehip when it is first fairly before a fresh 
wind. They began to hear the creaking 
of ropes and the trampling of feet, and 
the sounds of a busjle on deck, in which 
an extra shout would be unheard or un- 
heeded. 

The colonel thought of the sudden 
squalls which form the one great peril of 
the Mediterranean, but Arthur's mind 
was full of worse dangers. Was the crew 
of the Arabella already in mutiny ? He 
heard, or thought he heard, the strong, 
full voice of his enemy. If that were so 
— he argued unconsciously from his own 
conscience — the new captain of pirates 
would not care to encumber his ship with 
live witnesses. 

"I must know what this means," 
he whispered, inaudibly to the others,' 
in the colonel's ear. "For God's sake, 
keep it from the women I — I fear foul 
play." 

" Sit down, Kancy," said the colonel, 
"or lie down, both of you. There is no 
danger if you don't let one of the lurches 



send you against the bars. — What do you 
mean, Arthur ? " 

" Do you remember Orson Knapp, the 
murderer, who escaped from the police 
at Roxton ? He is on board." As he 
spoke he felt in his breast-pocket for his 
favorite revolver. It was there. 

"■ On board the Arabella? " 

" I saw him last night You heard of 
a prisoner— that is he. It was at my in- 
stance that he was put in chains. You see 
what I mean." 

The Arabella gave a tremendons 
plunge, and then for a moment seemed 
to lie fiat on her side before she again 
darted forward. Both Arthur and the 
colonel were thrown against the nearest 
bars, and the savage creatures, whose 
eyes, though invisible, seemed to dot the 
darkness with balls of unreal light, began 
to cry and howl, and their voices, in the 
darkness, were worse than their eyes. 
It was as if the prisoners had been thrown, 
bound and blindfolded, into a den of hun- 
gry fiends. Arthur remembered- the dis- 
tant howl he had heard among the gorse 
on Whitbeach common, but tjiis was close 
in his ears. Thatihad sounded like the 
dim voice of futune remorse : this like the 
cry of preset and instant retribution. 

"You mean— Heaven I What's that?" 
exclaimed the colonel, grasping Arthur's 
arm, as a crash came from the darkness 
between himself and his daughter, fol- 
lowed by a frightful, indescribable, 
screeching yell. — "Nancy, speak — are 
you there ? " 

" Here is Miss Oarew," said Amanda. 
— " Don't be frightened, dear madame ; 
one of the cages has fallen over. Don't 
be afraid. — Miss Oarew is quite safe, sir ; 
I will take care of her." 

" Whatever you mean," said the colo- 
nel, " we must be out of this. This is hell I 
Oan't we force the door ? Strike a match 
and see." 

A second match was struck — to show 
that the heavy cage of a leopard had fallen 
and blocked up the way to the door. That 
must be first removed, and in that black, 
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narrow passage the work might take till 
morning, if indeed it conld be done at all 
by two unaided men. The colonel looked 
at Arthur in despair, and then the matches 
went oat again. 

"You are right," said Arthur. "We 
must escape; we must not be shot or 
stabbed like dogs in a hole. And Anne — 
This man Knapp has charge of these 
beasts — ^it is his doing. But I have my 
revolyer. We must escape, and do all we 
can. Oan you hear me in this horrible 
noise?" 

** Yes, I hear you," said the colonel. 
" I see you know best what all this means," 
he said, after a pause. " Very well — we 
will do all we can." 

For once in his life Colonel Oarew 
had equaled the greatest of orators on 
their own ground. No man — ^if his voice 
means it — can say more than " we will 
do all we can." Here was comprehen- 
sible danger that could be met hand to 
hand. 

"Nancy," he said, very gravely, "Ar- 
thur says we have to fear, not beasts, but 
men. If he and I can manage to leave 
you for a little while — promise me — " 

" Is it right to teU her ? " asked Ar- 
thur, in a low voice. ^ 

"Of course," said the colonel, in a 
loud one. " Don't you know her, after 
all these years ? — ^Promise me to be a good 
girl. You know what I mean." 

" I know what you mean by good," 
said Miss Oarew. " You mean brave. I 
■won't promise to be as good as Amanda, 
but m try." Her voice trembled a little, 
but not much, considering that she was 
a girl, and a spoiled«girl into the bar- 
gain. 

"That will do. And now— " 

"One moment, papa. If you want 
me to be good, you must tell me every- 
thing. 1 must know what I'm not to be 
afraid of — " 

" Arthur has reason to think that Or- 
son £napp, the murderer, is heading a 
mutiny ; andthat it is we, of course, who 
are the cause. In that case, it is his duty. 



more than any man's, to stand by the 
captain ; and, next to bein|^ his duty, it 
is mine. Arthur is armed, and two Eng- 
lishmen ought to do a great deal. — Now, 
Arthur — I can trust Nancy — flight another 
match, and see if we can find another 
way to break out of this den." 

That was how the father and daughter, 
who loved one another, parted in an ex- 
tremity of doubt that was likely to prove 
the last extremity of danger. But spoil- 
ing has its uses at times — when it comes, 
as it may, from perfect sympathy. 

" Arthur I " she said, in a tone that 
was half a question, but meant — every- 
thing. It only wanted one word — ^any 
word — of answer; but he was already 
busy with the match, and did not hear. 

Nobody had given a thought to 
Amanda. But, when the match was 
struck, Miss Oarew saw that she had 
started to her feet, and was leaning 
against the leopard's cage. Her hands 
were clasped, and there was a look of 
eager joy in her eyes. 

" Don't fear, madame I " she cried out. 
as Arthur Fenning, lighting another 
match, groped his way farther along the 
passage. " You are as safe as if all the 
crew were lions I Orson Knapp is here — 
he is the best man in all the world 1 If 
he has taken the ship, he will keep it — 
and he. is right, and I hope it is true I 
Then — he is the great hunter, Caspar 
Schneider I Never fear, madame — ^I will 
answer for him I " 

The colonel half started back before 
he followed Arthur. He had to leave his 
daughter alone with a girl half wild by 
nature, and now driven all wild, if not 
absolutely mad, by terror. But there 
was no help for it ; his place was with 
Arthur. 

The shed was by no means large, and 
was very soon explored. But it was well 
contrived for the safe keeping of stronger 
beasts than men are ; and it was only by 
the fitful fiashing of match after match 
that these men were able to look for the 
quickest means of extricating themselves. 
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A good carpenter, witli plenty of light 
and proper instruments, could not have 
got out under an hour. And he must 
have had good sea-legs, also, for the 
Arabella was both pitching and rolling 
in the most lively fashion. 

Meanwhile, the growing squall, min- 
gled with the crying and howling of the 
frightened beasts, mixed at times with a 
fiercer roar, was enough to prevent any 
human sound from within the shed being 
heard without, or any confusion among 
the crew from being heard within. 
Mutiny or no mutiny, life itself was be- 
ginning to hang upon the immediate 
escape from the foul and hideous dark- 
ness. They must have wandered about 
in this horrible nightmare for the better 
part of an hour, and all in vain, when 
Arthur caught sight of a gleam of light, 
through what looked like a crack in the 
side of the shed farther back than the line 
of swaying cages. He lighted his last 
match instantly, and found a thick wooden 
bar that could easily be drawn. He laid 
his hand upon it instantly, so that he 
might not lose it again in the return 
of darkness. At the same time, the gleam 
through the chink vanished also. He 
put his ear to the side, and heard foot- 
steps moving backward and forward. 

" They have passed," he said, at last, 
in a low voice to the colonel. " Now is 
our time." He held his pistol ready in 
one hand, and began to withdraw the 
bar with the other. 

" Who's there ? " called a well-known 
voice from without, that made him start 
and pause. The colonel said nothing. 
Whenever two men act together, one 
must lead, and the colonel, having ac- 
cepted the second place, observed disci- 
pline. 

"Who's there? Sadil —Ahmed! -— 

can't you hear ? " 

" It is Knapp himself," whispered Ar- 
thur, " and alone." 

He was accustomed to think quickly : 
he had once before thought through a 
whole life during a moment's rest of the 



finger upon the trigger that was now 
ready, at last, for the right man, with 
only a plank between them. 

** He is guarding us ; but we are two 
to one. Follow me." 

It was no longer rival against rival, 
duelist against duelist, but foe against 
foe, according to the old simple law of 
hate that feels the presence of its living 
object, and that alone. A bullet would 
be a matter of course in the hand-to-hand 
struggle with a pirate and murderer that 
must now ensue. With the eager whis- 
per, " Follow me 1 " he again pulled at 
the bar. 

"Hold — hold for your lifel " shouted 
the voice without ; " bold 1 or — " 

But back went the door, and then, 
with a roar of frenzy to which all else 
was silence, some monstrous body rushed 
past and over them, into the darkness of 
the shed, like a frantic hurricane. The 
yells and howls within redoubled, as if 
they had released the very demon of 
madness by withdrawing the bar. There 
was a woman's scream and a crashing of 
wood-work, and the cages were shaken 
with a force that was not of the squall. 
The ship gave a heave and keeled over to 
leeward, as if the wheel itself had gone 
mad in the confusion. Then there was 
another crash and clatter of bars. What 
had happened ? and who could tell ? 

When Arthur Fenning, who had him- 
self been overthrown by the rush of the 
living hurricane, recovered his senses and 
rose, he found that the whole night had 
been spent in this prison of darkness — ^it 
was broad morning. But what a sight 
met his eyes I The Arabella appeared to 
be drifting helplessly at the mercy of the 
squall. Where the shed had been was a 
confused mass of ropes, timber, canvas, 
and howling beasts in scattered cages, 
from among which he struggled with dif- 
ficulty, just avoiding the foot of the ele- 
phant who was trying to stand, and bel- 
lowing within a foot of him. 

And then he saw the true centre of 
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the soene— the secret of the wild chaos 
aroand him ; the hodily form of the de- 
mon whom his thirst for his kinsman^s 
blood had set free. 

Striding rapidly backward and for- 
ward JEilong the central line of the deck, 
from quarter to stem, with his head to 
the ground, his fangs displayed, and his 
tail sweeping from flank to flank, was a 
magnificent tiger, who had been hidden 
separately in the shed — the prize, no 
doubt, of the journey to India. It was 
he who had taken possession of the Ara- 
bella and was acting as its admiral. The 
wheel was deserted, and a dozen sailors 
had taken refuge in the shrouds. A 
crowded group stood in a panic where 
the shed had been, and from which at 
any moment other wild beasts might 
force their way and commence a massa- 
cre of their common enemies, as a pre- 
lude to a hardly less terrible civil war. 

Arthur looked for his bride and her 
father; he saw them at last, hand-in- 
hand, beside the overturned cage of the 
leopard ; the tiger must have rushed over 
her where she lay when he hurled him- 
self against and through the locked door. 
But he saw neither Amanda nor his ene- 
my. The Arabs were struggling out among 
the debris; Captain Smith was between 
Arthur and the colonel. 

The tiger continued his incessant run, 
every now and then stopping short to 
sniff the wind and glare about him. At 
these moments there was a general shrink- 
ing back on deck, and a higher clamber- 
ing among the shroads. It was an abso- 
lute panic; all these men were waiting 
for a tiger to select his first victim before 
the helpless Arabella went over and 
down, with its mingled mass of strug- 
gling, living creatures, into the sea. 

There are sudden whirls of panic when 
the utmost courage and readiness of re- 
source are nowhere. But, momentary 
almost as was the course of this sudden 
overwhelming of all minds in one com- 
mon terror, there was time for every sort 
of nature to show itself in its own way. [ 



It was the Levantine sailors who had 
scrambled up the shrouds, and clung to 
them with their knives drawn. 

The English sailors, being too few 
to right the ship and freight without 
leaving their captain and the passengers 
to the tiger's mercy, drew close together 
for mutual help and common action, and 
waited for orders. 

Captain Smith did all that could be 
done; that is to say, he pushed up his 
cap, scratched his head, and put himself 
in front of his men. 

Colonel Carew kissed his daughter, 
and joined him. 

Miss Carew sent her heart after him, 
and prayed without words ; she had tried 
to follow him, but a thin, brown hand 
seized her, and held her behind the leop- 
ard-cage. 

"Allah kerimi Allah is bountiful!" 
said Sadi Mohammed, in the formula of 
a Moslem, when there is nothing else to 
be said, and nothing at all to be done 
but die. He lighted his chibouque, and 
smoked patiently. But presently he add- 
ed one word more : " He who chains up 
the good lets loose the evil. Allah ke- 
riml " 



But let sympathy, like all else, be 
given where it was due — and, in this 
case, the chief sympathy is due neither to 
the sailors, Greek, English, or Italian, nor 
their captain, nor to the colonel, nor to 
Miss Carew, nor to Sadi Mohammed : it 
is due, in a measure so full as to be prac- 
tically exclusive, to the magnificent creat- 
ure who, single-handed, had taken pos- 
session of a ship, and held a whole crew 
at bay. His foes were pitiable; but, 
majora canemus^ he was a hero. 

Not one tragedy on board the Arabel- 
la, past, present, or future, was fit to be 
named beside his life-long tragedy. It 
would be rank blasphemy to see anything 
but what is good in the fearful symmetry 
of his form and nature. It was not his 
fault that he was here. He had not asked 
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to be made a prisoner either by birth, or 
by force, or by fraud. It was not his 
choice that he had adorned the court of 
some Indian cham, where, if there was 
but one unwilling slave, it was he. Nor 
was he a party to the bargain of exchange 
and barter that was to turn him from a 
slave among slaves into what is worse — 
a slave amoog the free, in England, where 
they look with horror upon enslaving a 
fellow -creature with a black skin, but see 
no harm in chaining up a fellow-creature 
with four legs or two wings, who has no 
life but liberty; where they make laws 
to save most creatures from death, which 
is a little thing to a bird or a beast, and 
should be less than nothing to a man, and 
permit, in the name of sentimental pet- 
ting or aimless curiosity, what is more 
deeply cruel than, for science' sake, cut- 
ting a living body limb from limb. If 
any innocent creature hates its jail, that 
is bad enough ; but if it learns to love its 
jail and fawn upon its jailer, that is mon- 
strous and abominable. But a tiger was 
never yet tamed into licking its chains ; 
all honor to him, therefore ! Whatever 
sympathy we have for Tell and Leoni- 
das must be shared by the tiger who 
triumphantly paced the deck of the Ara- 
bella. 

I wish I could believe him conscious 
of that triumphal march — seeing him, it 
was easy to believe. He must have felt 
that, when he saw his tyrants quail before 
hiui, his own and his hereditary wrongs 
were well avenged; and not only the 
wrongs of his own race, but those of the 
meeker and weaker, from wolves down 
to hares. It would take the edge off his 
ecstasy to think of choosing a single vic- 
tim at once ; to give death is less perfect 
vengeance than to give fear. But, as his 
runs grew shorter and shorter, as he 
paused oftener to drink in the air and to 
glare round, it was clear that one life at 
least must be sacrificed before it was all 
over with the Arabella. 

Suddenly, before the first panic was 
over, there was another crash in the rear. 



The elephant, made unsteady by the 
swaying of the ship, brought the full 
weight of his foot through the leopard's 
cage. The creature darted out with its 
cat's spring, and was thrown by the ele- 
phant along the deck into the middle of 
the group of sailors. One man made a 
stab at it, but it escaped, and leaped up 
among the rigging. 

Then rose a terrible shout from behind 
Miss Oarew and the Arab— "Look out I 
the lion is breaking his bars ! " The pa- 
triot of the prisoners was soon to be 
joined 1^ their king. 

"Pull down the leopard's cage upon 
him I " shouted Captain Smith. A dozen 
sailors set to work to hack the lion's 
paws as he tried to force his way out, 
and to crush him back into his prison 
with the empty cage. '* And bring the 
rifles from below ! We must lose the 
freight now." 

It was time. Every moment might 
release some recruit for the army of the 
tiger. If beasts were only civilized enough 
to turn the art of wholesale slaughter in- 
to a science, it would have been already 
too late to send for fire-arms. 

It was too late, even now. 

The distraction caused by the leopard 
and lion gave new excitement to the 
tiger. The removal of the empty cage 
left Miss Carew exposed, and the noise 
drew his glare full upon her. He stopped, 
crept toward her like a cat, and then 
stopped again. His first victim's hour 
had arrived. 



Arthur Fenning, even in the heat of 
the panic, had kept cool enough to hold 
back the fire of his revolver. The in- 
cessant motion of the tiger had given 
him no chance of aiming while the ship 
rolled and the wind blew, and a single 
bullet would only madden, unless — ^which 
was next to impossible without a certain 
aim — it killed. But he was bound to draw 
the trigger now, as the creature pansed 
before leaping upon Miss Carew. Bat the 
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next to hopeless chance was hardly less 
boand to fail. The ballet whistled through 
the tiger^s ear. 

The tiger started, tamed, and instino- 
tiyeljr faced his armed enemy, who was 
hindered from escaping by the dMrU of 
eages. And he only knows the fascina- 
tion, as strong as magic, that roots him to 
the spot and paralyzes his limbs, who has 
stood before a tiger eye to eye. 

The crew, or sach as were cool enough 
for duty, were either occapied with the 
other mutineers, or were held back for 
the moment by the same fascinati^ that 
kept Arthar Fenning from any useless 
eifort to fly. At that moment, the imme- 
diate peril of .the instant caught the eye 
of another man, a man in a long brown 
gown and white girdle, who was working 
foremost among the debris. And he was 
held to the spot by another thought: 
** This is my enemy who wants my life ; 
but he has fallen into his own pit, and let 
him die I ^' 

But, even with the end of the thought 
in his mind, he placed himself between 
his own avenger and the father of Aman- 
da — ^the man who had been loved by 
Esther Morrison. The evil thought died 
into a vision of the young squire of old 
times, his friend and comrade, for whom 
he would have, once upon a time, laid 
down his life willingly as for one who 
was at once master and friend. " They 
shall never hang me justly," he thought, 
as he drew his dirk from his girdle and 
waited for the spring. " And, " he thought 
again, "he will own his daughter now. 
Ah, it's lucky to feel one's not dying for 
nobody 1 — Go and take care of Amanda, 
sir," he called out behind him, without 
turning his head from the coming leap. 
** She is Hetty's and yours." 

** Fire, man, for Heaven's sake! " cried 
Captain Smith, grasping Arthur's right 
hand that held the partly discharged re- 
volver, and pointing toward the tiger. 
* Good God ! — why don't you fire? " 

Arthur Fenning fired in the air, and 
without an aim. Who was he, to take a 
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hateful life and a longed-for death out of 
the hands of destiny ? 

All this had happened in a moment, 
before a rifle could be brought from be- 
low. And in half a moment more John 
Morrison's 'Natus was to have the glori- 
ous luck of dying to save an enemy ; and 
then — 

" Obouch, Nabuoo I " 

It was a desperate cry: but in its 
passionate agony it seemed to thrill 
through the ship's planks and make them 
tremble. Never, in all your lives, have 
you probably heard, and never are you 
likely to hear, a human cry that contains 
at once all passion, all desire, all will — 
and these in their fullness, beyond what 
it is in the hearts of most of us to dream. 
But if, to your wonder and awe, you have 
ever heard such a voice in some moment 
of despair, you are sure to have been wit- 
ness to a miracle. You have heard a soul 
revealed, and seen its terrible power. 
The tiger crouched in sudden surprise 
and alarm, almost in the instant of its 
bound, before the magic of hearing his 
old, dimly-remembered name revived in 
the old, familiar voice of power: and 
more, in the voice which, when heard 
once in a hundred years, beasts as well 
as men are forced by Nature to obey. 
He cowered like a very spaniel, who hears 
the never-to-be-forgotten call of his first 
master, when that sudden voice, thrilling 
not only in its force, but in its wonderful 
sweetness, overpowered him with its ve- 
hement mastery. 

But not for long. Terror as well as 
rage urged him now. He no longer sprang 
at a single victim ready before him, but 
at random, past and over him, as when 
he had leaped through the darkness of 
the den. And it was too late for Arthur 
Fenning to fire at him now. The chance 
given to him for another's sake was not 
granted him for his own. Nabuco was 
upon him and rending him. 

It was Amanda who snatched up the 
fallen revolver, and discharged it full into 
the body of the tiger. They tore Arthur 
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Fenning from his grasp ; and then Aman- 
da — it must be said, think of her as we 
may — ^turned from the sight of her un- 
known father, and threw herself upon 
the dead body of Nabaco. He was her 
first love: she had slain him, and she 
wept for him, and thought of the days 
when he had nestled in her bosom, and 
had lapped milk from her hand. 



So it came about that, when the mail- 
steamer Indus overtook, and not too soon, 
the ill-fated Arabella, she was compelled 
to make the room for extra passengers 
that she had been unable to find, at least 
as far as Valetta. And there, among 
others, they landed the dead body of Ar- 
thur Fenning. 

But it is not with that mournful land- 
ing that we have now to do. 

That terrible Christmas-day in the 
Levant was not hkely to be forgotten 
speedily. But Christmas-days come and 
go, like common days, and, as they are 
fewer, it is easier to trace their passage. 
Two had passed, and it was bright sum- 
mer again, and the rising watering-place 
of Whitbeach on the sea was fuller than 
ever. The loss of its brilliant patron ap- 
peared to have had wonderfully little ef- 
fect upon the fortunes of the town, which, 
as Mr. Snell had put it, he had found of 
mud and smugglers, and had left of bricks 
and lodging-house keepers. 

On this fine morning, early, two la- 
dies walked along the zigzag road that 
leads to the lighthouse on Albert Edward 
Hill — ^an elegant and fashionable prome- 
nade, once known to very inelegant and 
unfashionable people, who were content 
to walk instead of promenade, under the 
vulgar name of Deadman's Nose. They 
leaned over the railing that had been put 
up to prevent accidents and to take off 
the rough edge of the view, and looked 
at the sea. That was much the same as 
it always had been. 



'* There," said one of the ladies, who 
must be called the elder, though herself 
little more than a girl, ^^ yon had better 
look at that well, Amanda. It is the last 
time you will look at our own sea from 
our own shore." 

*^ Yon forget, madame," said the black 
eyed girl by her side ; *^ all seas and shores 
are the same to me. And 'Natus, he says 
that there is no real Whitbeach any more. 
The real one is in his own head, and he 
will carry it with him wherever he 
goes. So wherever he goes it will be 
home.^' 

"It will be your fault if it isn't, 
Amanda. Of course, it^s all nonsense to 
wish and will, but I do wish it had bera 
possible for the — for the history — ^to end 
with you and he making Millwood your 
home. I should like to see justice done, 
and all things satisfied." 

Miss Oarew was but little changed 
since that terrible Christmas-day at sea; 
she was only a little graver and softer. 
But then she was at least two years 
older. 

"Oh, that would never have dose, 
madame ! Nobody would have been satis^ 
fied. Think of a fisherman and a girl out 
of a wild-beast show setting up at Mill- 
wood, and trying to be lady and gentle- 
man, where people like the Fennings— I 
mean — " 

"But you are Fennings yourselves; 
never mind naming any names to me, 
Amanda. I think everything ought to be 
talked about always ; and when you are 
out in the far West, with your children 
and your other animals — I am sure you 
will be always surrounded with animals 
— ^I don't suppose we shall meet very 
often to talk about anything. No— -don^ 
be afraid to say anything to me. You 
were thinking of your father." 

" I wish he had known me — ^that I 
had known him — ^before he died, and that 
he had time to know all about 'Natns— 
and—" 

" It is no use wishing," said Min Ca- 
re w, hastily. Amanda was never to know 
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ill of ber father ; and, as for Miss Oarew, 
her love bad ne^er been of tbe sort tbat 
iumTes bonor. Sbe wonld not, as Aman- 
da oonld baye done, bave tramped round 
the world witb a murderer, believing bim 
to be guiltless tbe more completely be was 
proved to be guilty. But sbe was none 
tiie worse for tbat. We are not all abyss- 
es of feeling, and every sort of beart is 
good that is bonest and kind, wbetber it 
is a crater pr a saucer, or anything be- 
tireen. " If wishing were any use, you 
voaldliye at Millwood.'' 

" 'Natus would never be happy there, 
nor should L Just think, madame I 
Is it not lucky that it does not matter 
wbetber all the land belongs to him or 
me?" 

"You have certainly managed to 
prevent tbe need of a lawsuit between 
you. But don't catch tbat trick of talk- 
ing about luck, Amanda. There is no 
such thing. We are our own luck, 
Amanda." 

Sbe was thinking — for she bad not 
been able to help learning all — ^how the 
wroagful indulgence of one idle passion 
was the luck that had directly caused, 
though by many inevitable steps, a death 
so utterly removed from a Whitbeach 
fisher-girl as death at the fangs of a tiger 
in tbe middle of a sea ; and bow, even 
so, every step bad been a chance of 
turning back, if be bad not been be — 
himself and bis own deeds his own for- 
tune. 

"But there is lack, madame," said 
Amanda. "If poor Nabuco bad never 
had a beefsteak one morning — " 

"What's that about luck?" said a 
voice behind them. "Anyhow, I am 
lucky enough to have met you." 

" Are. you sure that was only luck, 
Mr. Marwell?" asked Amanda, very 
gravely. 

Miss Oarew turned and blushed ever 
so little as sbe smiled and held out her 
band. Was this to be another piece of 
shameful inconstancy ? At any rate, the 
officer of the Indus bad clearly not 



lost bis many chances of improving his 
acquaintance with the Oarews since the 
opportune arrival of his ship, and that 
melancholy passage toYaletta. He was 
not below an heiress to a poor two or 
three hundred a year, and she still kept 
an "I will" or two more. 

" But I'll tell you what is luck, though, 
and very good luck, too," said Mr. Max- 
well's companion, a large man, with a 
deep, rather rough voice, and scorched 
face covered with seams and scars. " I've 
managed to sell everything, Jenny — ^Miss 
Oarew — every inch : there's nothing to 
prevent our starting to morrow." 

"Indeed?" said Miss Oarew. "Well, 
I suppose I must call it good news. But 
I shaU die without Amanda.'' 

" Snell has arranged to buy everything 
— ^town, hill, and all. Ko doubt he had 
a fine bargain ; but we shall be king and 
queen where we're going — we'll make a 
Whitbeach of our own out there. I've 
only kept back tbe old cottage, where 
my father lived, and my mother — and 
your mother, Jenny. That sha'n't be 
changed." 

"And Millwood?" asked Miss Oa- 
rew. " Has Mr. Snell bought that, too ? 
Don't tell me that the — the Fennings 
of Millwood are to be succeeded by the 
Snells 1 " 

" Ob, no 1 He's sold it for me— that's 
aU." 

" To whom ? " 

"To the gas company. They want 
to pull down the house and build a gas- 
ometer. Don't you like tbe notion of a 
gasometer. Miss Oarew ? It's a very use- 
ful thing — ^more than Millwood ever was, 
tbat I can see 1 " 

"You were quite right, Amanda," 
said Miss Oarew aside to her friend. 
"'Natus would never have done for 
Daneshire. He pulls down a fine bouse, 
and props up a tumble -down cot- 
tage." 

"Oh! — and I've reserved one other 
thing, Jenny," sdd.'Natus, "if you don't 
mind. Mr. Meshack is to set up bis show 
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in the croft, whenever lie comes to Whit- 
beach, rent-free." 

"It seems to me that everybody is 
going to be lucky," said Amanda, looking 
at Miss Oarew. " There is such a thing 
as luck, 'Natus — ^isn't there ? " 

" That depends, Jenny. Other people 
get what they deserve — and a great many 



get a great deal less, like you. But Tni 
not like other people, Jenny. 1\q never 
deserved anything but tumbles, and Tve 
always gone the right way to get them, 
and IVe got — you, and that^s what I call 

Eare Good Luge: and the Same 
TO All!" 




THE END. 
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